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^T'here  was  a  time  when  continental  visitors  called  England 
‘  the  hell  of  horses,  the  purgatory  of  servants,  and  the 
*  paradise  of  women,’  from  the  two  former  having  everything  to 
do,  and  the  latter  nothing.  The  lapse  of  centuries  has  ma¬ 
terially  altered  this  aspect  of  aflairs.  The  railways  have  anni¬ 
hilated  the  hardest-worked  class  of  horses ;  improvements  in 
the  arts  of  life  have  relieved  our  servants  of  a  great  amount 
of  toil,  while  on  the  whole  elevating  their  condition ;  whereas 
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the  women  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  led  forth  from 
their  paradise  into  a  life  of  labour  and  care,  more  strongly 
resembling  that  of  men  than  either  the  men  or  women  of  old 
times  could  have  anticipated.  Wearied  as  some  of  us  are  with 
the  incessant  repetition  of  the  dreary  story  of  spirit-broken 
governesses  and  starving  needlewomen,  we  rarely  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  full  breadth  of  the  area  of  female  labour  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  it  requires  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Results  of 

*  the  Census,’  or  some  such  exhibition  of  hard  facts,  to  make  us 
understand  and  feel  that  the  conditions  of  female  life  have 
sustained  as  much  alteration  as  the  fortunes  of  other  classes  by 
the  progress  of  civilisation.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  become 
known,  in  a  more  practical  way  than  by  the  figures  of  the 
census  returns,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  women  of 
England  earn  their  own  bread ;  and  there  is  no  saying  how  much 
good  may  be  done,  and  how  much  misery  may  be  saved,  by  a 
timely  recognition  of  this  simple  truth. 

The  idea  itself  expressed  by  the  form  of  words  *  earning  one’s 

*  bread,’  is  somewhat  modern, — except  indeed  in  the  primitive 
sense  in  which  Adam  was  set  to  do  it.  In  the  modern  sense  of 

*  earning  one’s  bread,’  the  position  arose,  for  men  first,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  for  women,  after  the  ereation  of  a  middle  class  of 
society.  The  thing  and  the  name  have  been  recognised  for 
some  eenturies  in  regard  to  men.  Women  have  been  more 
and  more  extensively  involved  in  the  thing,  especially  during 
the  last  half-century ;  but  the  name  is  new  and  strange ;  and 
the  extent  to  w’hich  they  work  for  a  maintenance  is  a  truth 
known  scarcely  to  one  in  ten  thousand  of  us.  It  is  as  well 
to  know  it ;  and  timely  attention  to  the  fact  is  the  best  way  of 
knowing  it  to  practieal  purpose. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  women’s  lives  were  less 
laborious  than  now,  in  the  early  days  when  they  had  no 
responsibility  about  their  own  maintenanee.  When  there  was 
no  middle-class,  and  no  shopping  and  marketing,  the  mere 
business  of  living  was  very  hard  work,  both  to  men  and  w'omen. 
They  belonged  to  somebody,  except  the  few  who  owned  the 
rest ;  and  the  owners  had  perhaps  as  much  on  their  hands  as 
the  dependents.  The  gentlewoman  of  ancient  times  had  to 
overlook  the  preparation  of  every  artiele  of  food,  clothing  and 
convenience,  for  a  whole  settlement,  in  days  when  the  corn  had 
to  be  grown,  reaped,  and  dressed  at  home ;  and  the  wool  and 
hemp  the  same ;  and  all  the  materials  of  building,  furnishing, 
and  adorning.  The  low-bom  w'omen  had  to  grind  the  corn 
before  they  could  make  the  bread ;  to  spin  the  wool,  and  dye 
and  weave  it  before  they  could  make  the  clothes.  Every  pro- 
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cess  was  gone  through  on  every  estate.  Every  step  of  djuly 
life  was  laborious;  and  aU  working  men  and  women  were 
slaves.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  called  so  in  the  days  when 
the  Irish  used  to  purchase  their  workpeople  from  England. 

*  The  spindle  side  ’  of  the  house,  as  King  Alfred  called  the 
gentlewomen,  ascertained  hoAV  many  hands  were  necessary  to  do 
the  women’s  work  of  the  establishment ;  and  the  useless  were 
got  rid  of,  by  one  method  or  another,  and  chiefly  by  sale  to 
Ireland,  or  the  estate  suffered.  In  those  times,  there  was  no 
such  idea  afloat  as  that  of  self-dependence  for  subsistence.  The 
maintenance  was  a  matter  of  course ;  and  hard  work  a  common 
necessity,  everywhere  outside  of  the  convent. 

The  lot  of  the  labourer  seems  to  have  been  little  lightened 
when  the  middle  class  began  to  grow,  though  more  and  more 
articles  were  to  be  had  by  purchase,  and  much  toil  and  time 
were  saved  by  new  arts  of  life.  It  was  a  great  matter  when 
the  mill  saved  the  pounding  of  corn.  It  was  a  great  matter 
when  the  first  Flemish  weavers  came  over  with  their  looms,  and 
spared  the  women  a  world  of  trouble  about  *  homespun.’  Be¬ 
fore  that,  the  foreigners  used  to  say  that  the  English  were 
scarcely  anything  but  shepherds  and  wool  producers.  More 
wool  than  ever  was  wanted;  but  the  saving  of  the  women’s 
time  and  labour  led  to  an  increased  production  of  poultry  and 
eggs,  butter  and  cheese,  and  many  other  good  things.  Still, 
the  work  must  have  been  as  hard  as  any  that  is  known  now. 
The  days  of  the  small  yeomen  had  come  on ;  the  trading-class 
was  beginning  to  appear;  and  all  domestic  matters  rested  on 
the  women  as  entirely  in  the  farmhouse  and  cottage  as  in  the 
castle  or  mansion.  *  To  winnow  aU  manner  of  com,  to  make 

*  malt,  to  wash,  and  to  make  hay,  shear  com,  and  in  time  of 
*need,  help  her  husband  to  fill  the  muck-wain  or  dung-cart, 

*  drive  the  plough,  to  load  hay,  corn,  and  such  other,  to  go  to 
‘  market  and  sell  butter  or  pigs,  fowls  or  com,’ — such  was  the 
duty  of  the  farmer’s  wife,  according  to  Fitzherbert,  in  the  first 
English  work  on  husbandry.  The  women  had  to  make  the 
straw  or  flock  beds,  and  the  chaff  pillows,  when  that  luxury  re¬ 
placed  the  log  of  wood.  They  had  to  spin,  weave,  and  dye  the 
coverlets,  and  all  the  fabrics  worn  by  the  household,  not  being 
wealthy  enough  to  employ  the  Flemings  as  the  higher  orders 
did.  All  the  measuring  and  administration  of  the  com  and 
pulse  was  the  women’s  business,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
winter  food ;  that  is,  the  salting  and  drying  of  the  lean  cows 
which  were  killed  in  autumn  because  no  way  was  known  of 
keeping  cattle  alive  till  the  spring  grasses  were  ready.  The 
women  made  the  candles  and  the  sidt,  and  the  soap ;  and  the 
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mead  from  the  beehives,  and  the  cider  from  the  orchard ;  and 
they  spent  no  little  time  in  collecting  the  finest  inner  bark  in 
the  forest,  and  the  best  herbs  in  the  fields,  to  make  bread  of 
when  corn  and  pulse  fiiiled.  In  all  the  intervals,  the  spinning 
was  going  on ; — that  art  which  has  given  a  denomination  to  the 
unmarried  women  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
this  day.  First,  in  keeping  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  the 
women  plied  the  distaff,  as  we  now  see  the  Alpine  girls  plying  it 
amidst  their  goats,  and  the  Arab  maidens  near  almost  every  well 
or  moist  tcady  in  the  desert ;  and  then,  when  the  spinning-wheel 
came  in,  its  whirr  Avas  heard  all  over  the  land,  all  day  and  the 
last  thing  at  night.  ‘  It  stops  a  gap,  and  so  must  needs  be,’  was 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  men ;  and  in  every  house  or  hovel, 
there  stood  the  wheel  for  every  woman  to  sit  down  to,  in  the 
intervals  of  other  business. 

The  gentlewomen  first  exhibited  the  change  wrought  by  the 
rise  of  a  shop-keeping  class.  It  gave  them  more  time  than  English 
women  ever  had  before.  There  Avere  seasons  when,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  husband  or  father,  they  had  to  govern  large  households 
or  small  districts,  —  with  millions  of  details  to  attend  to ;  but 
even  then,  from  the  time  when  the  miller  ground  the  corn,  and 
the  vintner  supplied  the  wine,  and  stuffs  were  to  be  had  from 
the  merchant,  the  mistress  of  an  establishment  had  something  of 
the  leisure  of  a  princess  for  doing  Avhat  she  had  a  fancy  for  ;  — 
and  that  was,  for  the  most  part,  working  tapestry.  While  the 
priest  wrote  the  letters,  and  the  steward  kept  the  accounts  and 
made  the  purchases,  the  lady  could  overlook  the  garden  from 
her  lattice,  and  the  kitchen  from  the  gallery,  without  much  in¬ 
terruption  to  the  grave  labour  of  stitching  the  siege  of  Troy, 
or  the  finding  of  Moses,  in  coloured  wools  or  silks.  These 
coloured  silks  bring  us  to  a  point  of  view  whence  we  can  get  a 
glimpse  of  a  change  in  the  life  of  those  times.  When  shops  were 
so  established  an  institution  as  that  laws  were  made  from  year 
to  year  to  regulate  measures  and  weights,  and  exportation  and 
importation,  a  r<abid  hatred  sprang  up  against  the  Lombards  who 
brought  in  silk  ready  for  use,  (‘  deceitfully  wrought’)  so  as  to 
destroy  the  mystery  of  the  sllkwomen  and  spinners,  ‘and  all 

*  such  virtuous  occupations  of  women.’  This  was  in  1455.  Half 
a  century  later,  the  new  prohibitions  of  small  articles  of  wrought 
silk  from  abroad  went  by  the  name  of  enactments  ‘  for  silk- 

*  women;’  and  it  seems  as  if  there  Avere  really  women  Avho  made 
‘  knit  articles,’  girdles,  cauls,  nets,  laces,  &c.,  for  profit,  as  Avell 
as  for  household  use.  While  reading  the  pulpit  censures  aimed 
at  the  ladies’  dress,  in  those  days  Avhen  silk  was  a  bcAvitch 
ing  novelty,  the  ‘headdresses,  horns,  tails,  and  ornaments  of 
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‘  pomp,’  we  can  easily  imagine  that  there  was  a  demand  ‘  for 
‘  silkwomen  ’  beyond  what  separate  households  could  supply ; 
and  hence  the  rise  of  one  of  the  earliest  branches  of  female 
industry. 

We  can,  at  this  moment,  recall  very  few  others  capable  of 
yielding  a  subsistence.  In  all  ages  and  all  nations  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  commit  medical  and  surgical  practice  to 
old  women.  It  is  so  now,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
backwoods  of  America,  and  in  the  South-sea  islands,  and  in  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  some  islands  which  lie  in  a  northern  sea.  One  of 
the  earliest  figures  in  the  lengthening  scries  of  female  bread-win¬ 
ners  is  that  of  the  doctress,  with  her  simples  and  her  ointments, 
and  her  secrets,  and  her  skill  in  dressing  wounds.  By  a  similar 
mysterious  adaptation,  the  doctress  has  been,  in  all  times,  the 
fortune-teller,  or  the  witch,  or  at  lowest  the  match-makei’,  — 
vocations  by  any  of  which  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  obtmn- 
able  from  age  to  j^e.  In  some  analogy  with  these  is,  or  was, 
the  vocation  of  cook,  —  a  profitable  one  also.  Sending  her 
messes  from  her  own  fire,  or  carrying  her  own  saucepans  and 
spices  and  herbs  to  the  rich  neighbour’s  kitchen,  or  the  lady’s 
still-room,  the  skilful  cook  was  more  patron  than  client,  in  times 
when  English  banquets  were  emerging  from  utter  barbarism. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  besides,  in  the  way  of  paid  in¬ 
dustry.  The  occasional  foster-mother  took  the  infant  home  to 
be  reared.  The  sick  nurse  was  either  one  of  the  household,  or 
the  doctress.  Orphans,  or  the  daughters  of  impoverished 
gentlemen,  entered  the  household  of  some  great  lady,  as  maids- 
of-honour  did  those  of  queens :  but,  beyond  this,  it  does  not 
appear  that  women  sustained  themselves  by  any  other  industry 
than  the  kinds  we  have  indicated. 

In  those  days,  therefore,  the  supposition  was  true  which  has 
now  become  false,  and  ought  to  be  practically  admitted  to  be 
false; — that  every  woman  is  supported  (as  the  law  supposes 
her  to  be  represented)  by  her  father,  her  brother,  or  her 
husband.  In  those  days,  unmarried  women  were  rare ;  and 
convents  were  the  refuge  of  celibacy.  It  was  not  only  in 
royal  families  that  children  were  betrothed  in  their  cradles. 
In  all  ranks,  parents  made  matches  for  their  children  at  any 
age  that  suited  the  family  convenience ;  and  the  hubbub  that 
ensued,  when  a  daughter  refused  to  marry  at  her  parents’  bid¬ 
ding,  shows  what  a  disaster  it  was  considered  to  have  a  wo¬ 
man  in  the  house  who  would  neither  marry  nor  become  a 
nun.  There  was,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  no  call  for  female 
industry,  except  within  the  establishment, — whether  it  were  the 
mansion,  the  farm,  the  merchant’s  dwelling,  or  the  cottage. 
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From  that  time  (the  uprising  of  a  middle  class)  to  this,  the  need 
and  the  supply  of  female  industry  have  gone  on  increasing,  and 
latterly  at  an  imparallelcd  rate,  while  our  ideas,  our  language, 
and  our  arrangements  have  not  altered  in  any  eorresponding 
degree.  We  go  on  talking  as  if  it  were  still  true  that  every 
woman  is,  or  ought  to  be,  supported  by  father,  brother,  or  hus¬ 
band  :  we  are  only  beginning  to  think  of  the  claim  of  all 
workers, — that  their  work  should  be  paid  for  by  its  quality, 
and  its  place  in  the  market,  irrespective  of  the  status  of  the 
worker: — we  are  only  beginning  to  see  that  the  time  must 
come  when  such  artificial  depreciation  must  cease,  under  the 
great  natural  laws  of  society.  We  are  (probably  to  a  man)  \m- 
aware  of  the  amount  of  the  business  of  life  in  England  done  by 
women  ;  and  if  we  do  not  attend  to  the  fact  in  time,  the  know¬ 
ledge  will  be  forced  upon  us  in  some  disadvantageous  or  disa¬ 
greeable  way.  A  social  organisation  framed  for  a  community 
of  which  half  stayed  at  home,  while  the  other  half  went  out  to 
work,  cannot  answer  the  purposes  of  a  society,  of  which  a 
quarter  remains  at  home  while  three-quarters  go  out  to  work. 
This  seems  to  be  clear  enough.  It  does  not  follow  that  ex¬ 
tensive  changes  in  the  law  are  needed;  or  that  anybody  is  called 
upon  to  revolutionise  his  thoughts  or  his  proceedings.  The 
natural  laws  of  society  will  do  whatever  has  to  be  done,  when 
once  recognised  and  allowed  to  act.  They  will  settle  all  con¬ 
siderable  social  points, — all  the  controversies  of  the  labour- 
market,  and  the  strifes  about  consideration  and  honour.  All  that 
we  contend  for  at  this  moment  is,  that  the  case  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  admitted.  Under  a  system  like  ours,  in  which  the 
middle-class  of  society  constitutes  the  main  strength  of  the 
whole  organisation,  "women  have  become  industrial  in  the  sense 
of  being  the  supporters  of  themselves  and  of  a  large  proportion 
of  households ;  and  their  industrial  production  is  rapidly  on 
the  increase.  The  census  of  1851  affords  some  idea  of  how  the 
matter  stands.  *  Wliile  the  female  population  has  increased 
*  (between  1841  and  1851)  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  8,  the  number  of 
‘  women  returned  as  engaged  in 'independent  industry  has  in- 
‘  creased  in  the  far  greater  ratio  of  3  to  4.’  (^Industrial  and 
Social  Position  of  Women,  p.  219.)  We  are  not  very  far  from 
another  census,  which  will  afford  the  means  of  learning  what 
that  progress  will  have  been  in  ten  years.  Meantime,  we  can 
hardly  do  better  than  prepare  ourselves  to  estimate  the  next 
disclosure,  by  looking  at  the  case  as  it  stands  to-day. 

•  The  first  head  of  industry  is  always  Agriculture.  The 
Americans  pride  themselves  on  employing  no  women  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  are  exceedingly  scandalised  at  the  sight  of  the 
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peasantry  in  continental  countries  tilling  their  ground  in  family 
concert — the  women  and  girls  working  there  with  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  brothers.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  yeoman’s 
wife  in  New  England,  and  the  back  settler’s  daughters,  have 
an  easier  life  of  it  than  the  German  peasant-woman,  or  the 
Devonshire  labourer’s  wife,  or  Highland  lassies  at  a  shearing. 
Considering  the  maple  sugar-making,  the  soap-boiling,  the 
com-husking,  &c.,  we  should  doubt  whether  any  women  work 
harder  than  some  who  would  on  no  account  be  permitted  to 
handle  a  hoc  or  a  rake.  However  that  may  be,  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  of  agricultural  labour  being  relished  by  English 
women,  and  of  its  being,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  health 
and  morality.  Health  is  morality,  to  begin  with ;  and,  if  the 
woman’s  labour  improves  the  family  diet,  and  subscribes  to 
the  clothing  club,  while  bacon  and  new  shirts  would  be  out  of 
the  question  from  the  husband’s  labour  alone,  the  fact  may  be 
less  deplorable  than  a  well-to-do  young  republic  may  consider 
it.  If  the  children  are  not  at  school,  they  are  with  their  mother 
in  the  field ;  and  this  is  better  than  the  fate  of  the  town  child, 
whose  mother  is  out  at  work.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  regretted 
that  the  proportion  of  women  employed  in  agriculture  seems 
increasing  in  England.  No  census  affords  the  means  of  more 
than  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  numbers,  because  we  have 
not  yet  been  told  (as  we  must  hope  to  be  in  1861),  how  many 
of  the  rural  labouring  class  become  domestic  servants.  In  the 
*  Industrial  and  SocM  Position  of  Women’,  we  find  this  state¬ 
ment  :  — 

‘  Going  through  the  necessary  calculation,  we  are  led  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions,  viz.,  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  domestic  ser¬ 
vants,  nearly  two-thirds  are  bom  in  rural  parts ;  that  the  agricultural 
class,  although  little  more  than  half  as  numerous  as  the  classes  en¬ 
gaged  in  trade,  commerce,  and  manufacture,  sends  out  nearly  twice 
as  many  domestic  servants ;  that  of  the  women  of  town  families  en¬ 
gaging  in  independent  industry,  about  one-third  become  domestic 
servants ;  and  that,  of  the  women  of  country  families  engaging  in 
independent  industry,  six-sevenths  become  domestic  servants.  To  a 
great  extent,  therefore,  the  women  of  the  rural  classes  monopolise 
that  situation  both  in  town  and  in  the  country.’  (P.  192.) 

According  to  the  census  of  1841,  there  were  then  66,329 
women,  above  twenty  years  of  age,  employed  in  agriculture, 
without  reckoning  the  widow-farmers  (who  are  not  few),  or  the 
farmers’  wives.  The  late  census  gives  128,418  as  the  number 
so  occupied,,  exclusive  of  the  ‘farmers’  wives’  and  ‘farmers’ 
‘daughters,’  who  are  specially,  but  perhaps  not  completely, 
returned  as  being  289,793.  Of  the  independent  female  agri- 
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cultural  labourers,  about  one-half,  or  above  64,000,  are  dairy 
women.  Neither  in  America,  nor  anywhere  else,  would  dairy 
work  be  objected  to  as  a  feminine  employment,  conducted  withiu 
doors,  as  it  is,  and  requiring  feminine  qualities  for  its  manage¬ 
ment  ;  yet  it  is  harder  work,  and  more  injurious  to  health,  thau 
hoeing  turnips  or  digging  potatoes.  ‘  No  end  of  work’  is  the 
complaint ;  and  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  one.  On  a  dairy-farm, 
the  whole  set  of  labours  has  to  be  gone  through  twice  a  day, 
nearly  the  whole  year  round;  and  any  one  of  our  readers  who 
has  seen  the  vessels  on  a  Cheshire  farm,  the  width  of  the  tubs, 
the  capacity  of  the  ladles,  the  strength  of  the  presses,  and  the 
size  of  the  cheeses,  will  feel  no  surprise  at  hearing  from  the 
doctors  that  dairywomen  constitute  a  special  class  of  patients, 
for  maladies  arising  from  over-fatigue  and  insufficient  rest. 
There  is  some  difference  between  this  mode  of  life  and  the 
common  notion  of  the  ease  and  charm  of  the  dairymaid’s 
existence,  as  it  is  seen  in  a  corner  of  a  Duchess’s  park,  or  on  a 
little  farm  of  three  fields  and  a  paddock.  The  professional 
dalrywoman  can  usually  do  nothing  else.  She  has  been  about 
the  cows  since  she  was  tall  enough  to  learn  to  milk,  and  her 
days  are  so  filled  up,  that  it  is  all  she  can  do  to  keep  her  clothes 
in  decent  order.  She  drops  asleep  over  the  last  stage  of  her 
work ;  and  grows  up  ignorant  of  all  other  knowledge,  and  un¬ 
skilled  in  all  other  arts.  Such  work  as  this  ought  at  least  to  be 
paid  as  well  as  the  equivalent  work  of  men;  indeed,  in  the 
dairy  farms  of  the  West  of  England  the  same  labour  of  milking 
the  kine  is  now  very  generally  performed  by  men,  and  the 
Dorset  milkmaid,  tripping  along  with  her  pail,  is,  we  fear, 
becoming  a  myth.  But  even  in  Cheshire  the  dairymaids  receive, 
it  appears,  only  from  8/.  to  10/.  a-year,  with  board  and  lodging. 
The  superintendent  of  a  large  dairy  is  a  salaried  personage  of 
some  dignity,  with  two  rooms,  partial  or  entire  diet,  coal  and 
candle,  and  wherewithal  to  keep  a  servant — 50/.  a  year  or  more. 
But  of  the  64,000  dairywomen  of  Great  Britain,  scarcely  any 
can  secure  a  provision  for  the  time  when  they  can  no  longer 
lean  over  the  cheese  tub,  or  churn,  or  carry  heavy  weights. 

Ireland  has  to  be  treated  separately  in  all  these  surveys, 
from  her  having  had  no  place  in  the  census ;  and  yet,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  female  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  of 
Ireland  is  the  most  prominent,  and  commands  the  most  sur¬ 
prise.  It  will  be  ever  memorable  that  during  the  transition 
period  in  which  Ireland  passed  over  from  destitution  and  despair 
to  comfort  and  progress,  the  nation  was  mainly  supported  by 
the  industry  of  the  women.  Our  readers  may  remember  the 
‘Cottage  Dialogues’  of  Mrs.  Leadbeater, — a  homely  book 
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which  shows  what  rural  life  in  Ireland  was  like  before 
O’Connell  broke  up  the  good  understanding  formerly  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  landlords  and  the  peasantry.  That  book  re¬ 
presented  the  ordinary  life  of  the  peasant  women,  spent  in  the 
field  or  the  bog,  and  in  managing  the  manure  and  the  pig  at 
home.  In  tlie  succeeding  period,  and  after  the  famine,  the 
desire  for  the  lowest-priced  labour  led  to  the  employment  of 
women  and  children ;  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  then 
common  of  the  women  toiling  on  the  farms  or  pastures,  while 
the  strong  men  were  nursing  the  babies  and  the  grannies  at 
home.  It  was  not  only,  nor  chiefly,  the  agricultural  labour 
however  which  fed  the  peasantry,  before  the  men  resumed  their 
proper  place.  The  Scotch  merchants  employed  400,000  women 
and  girls  in  ‘sewing,’  or  what  English  ladies  call  ‘working’ 
muslins.  The  Glasgow  employers  paid  90,000/.  a  week  in 
wages  for  this  Irish  work.  A  good  deal  more  was  earned  by 
other  kinds  of  fine  fabrics.  On  the  whole,  the  change  from  out¬ 
door  labour  to  this  seemed  to  be  unfavourable  to  health  in  one 
direction,  and  favourable  in  another,  while  the  social  benefit 
was  indisputable.  The  sedentary  employment  was  less  whole¬ 
some  than  the  laborious  one ;  but  the  homes  became  cleaner  and 
more  comfortable.  There  is  nothing  in  needlework,  any  more 
than  in  dairy-work,  to  make  a  woman  a  good  housewife  ;  and 
the  Irish  peasant  woman  had  yet  another  step  upwards  to  make, 
to  constitute  her  the  labourer’s  wife  that  we  may  hope  to  see 
her ;  but  the  pig  no  longer  shared  the  cabin,  and  the  children 
were  not  tumbling  about  in  the  midden  all  day.  The  family 
diet  is  of  a  higher  order  than  the  old  potato;  and,  as  one 
consequence,  there  is  a  stronger  demand  for  dairywomen.  The 
land  which  used  to  be  sub-let  for  potato  grounds  is  more  and 
more  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  butter-merchants,  causing  an 
expansion  of  female  industry  in  that  direction.  Whenever 
cheese  is  added,  there  will  be  still  more  for  Irishwomen  to  do. 
It  is  odd  that  the  innkeepers  in  the  most  rural  districts  of  that 
island  have  to  get  every  ounce  of  their  cheese  from  England. 
Even  without  this  prominent  kind  of  women’s  work,  the  female 
industry  of  Ireland  must  be  very  great.  It  is  not  less  now  than 
when  it  nearly  supported  the  population,  though  the  men  have 
again  taken  the  lead  in  the  toils  of  life,  and  their  reward. 

In  connexion  with  agricultural  labour  we  should  consider 
the  rearers  of  poultry,  pigs  and  lambs  ;  the  makers  of  cider  and 
perry ;  and  the  bee-mistresses,  who  gain  a  living  by  their  honey 
in  many  rural  districts.  The  enormous  importation  of  eggs 
from  the  continent,  and  especially  from  France,  shows  that 
there  is  more  work  for  women  yet  in  this  direction :  but  the 
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reigning  passion  for  poultry-yards  must  result  in  a  great  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  the  upper  classes  are 
cultivating  so  diligently.  In  addition  to  the  twenty  thousand 
female  farmers  and  land-owners  of  England,  and  the  half¬ 
million  and  more  of  ‘farmers’  wives  and  daughters,’  a  sepa¬ 
rate  class  of  poultry-women  will  soon  be  able  to  make  a  good 
subsistence  out  of  eggs  and  chickens.  Then  there  are  the 
market-gardeners, —  thousands  of  women,  most  admirably  em¬ 
ployed.  There  are  the  florists  and  nursery-gardeners,  —  not 
infrequently  Quakers.  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  —  a  good  nursery 
ground  and  set  of  conservatories,  imder  the  charge  of  a  sensible 
Quakeress,  whose  shrewdness  penetrates  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment.  There  are  the  flax  producers  too,  —  not  a  small  number, 
if  we  include  the  care  of  the  crop,  the  pulling,  steeping,  beet¬ 
ling  and  dressing,  and  bringing  to  market;  and,  as  60,000 acres  of 
Irish  land  are  annually  under  flax,  and  as  500,000  acres  would 
yield  no  more  than  is  wanted;  and  as  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
(2,O00,000Z.  in  ten  years)  have  been  wasted  in  buying  an  im¬ 
pure  seed  from  abroad  when  it  might  easily  be  obtained  at 
home,  we  may  conclude  that  flax-producing  is,  or  might  be,  an 
extending  branch  of  female  industry.  AVe  may  add  that  the 
demand  for  labour  will  increase,  instead  of  diminishing,  when  the 
farmer  consigns  the  preparation  of  the  flax  to  establishments 
organised  for  the  purpose,  instead  of  insisting  on  doing  it  at 
home,  and  sinking  in  the  market.  At  present,  the  women  are 
in  one  place,  poking  in  the  ditch  or  pond  at  home,  amidst  an 
insufferable  stench,  and  waiting  on  the  weather  for  days  or 
weeks ;  and  then  beetling  with  the  old-fashioned  instrument ; 
while  in  another  place  they  are  about  the  same  work  in  scutching- 
mills,  to  far  greater  advantage.  The  steeping,  done  without 
the  stench  of  decay,  and  in  a  few  hours  or  days  in  vats;  and  the 
dressing  by  patent  machinery,  are  proper  work  for  women,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  employ  more  and  more  of  them, — especially  as  a 
great  deal  of  seed  is  saved  by  the  process.  It  is  worth  while  to 
spend  170Z.  in  labour  to  save  1,200/.  in  seed  :  and,  as  we  spend 
300,000/,  in  importing  seed,  the  prospects  of  labour  in  the  flax- 
producing  department  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  When  we 
have  mentioned  the  itinerant  classes  of  female  agiicultural 
labourers,  —  the  hay-makers,  reapers  and  binders,  and  the  hop- 
pickers,we  have  reviewed,  in  a  cursory  way,  the  whole  of  that 
division  of  female  industry. 

On  the  whole,  its  prospects  are  good.  The  introduction 
of  agricultural  machinery  does  not  at  first  please  the  Irish 
hay-maker,  the  Scotch  reaper,  the  Berkshire  bean-setter,  or 
the  Norfolk  turnip-hoer:  but  neither  did  their  grandfathers 
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like  the  threshing-machines  in  the  days  of  Farmer  George. 
Time  and  patience  show  that  the  results  of  that  particular 
change  are  two,  among  others, — an  increased  demand  for  labour, 
and  an  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  employment, — two  very 
good  things  in  view  for  the  scores  of  thousands  of  our  country¬ 
women  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  processes  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Next  to  those  who  draw  commodities  from  the  surface  of  the 
land  should  come  those  who  draw  commodities  from  its  depths, 
—  the  women  engaged  in  mining  processes.  We  are  happily 
spared  the  dismal  chapter  of  coal-pit  life  which  wc  must  have 
presented  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  true,  the  desire  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  maintenance, — the  popular  craving  for  wages, — causes 
a  good  deal  of  evasion  of  the  law ;  and  women  do  get  down  into 
the  pits  in  disguise,  or  by  connivance ;  but  the  employment  of 
women  in  coal-pits  is  no  longer  a  recognised  branch  of  industry 
among  us.  AVho  then  are  the  7000  women  returned  in  the 
census  under  the  head  of  Mines? 

They  are,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  the  dressers  of  the 
ores  in  the  Cornish  and  Welsh  mines.  The  work  is  dirty, 
but  not  too  laborious; — less  laborious  than  the  work  which 
may  perhaps  be  included  under  the  same  head, — the  supplying 
porcelain  clay  from  the  same  regions  of  the  country.  Travellers 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are  familiar  with  the  ugly  scenery 
of  hillsides  where  the  turf  is  broken  up,  and  the  series  of  clay- 
pits  is  overflowing,  and  the  plastered  women  are  stirring  the  mess, 
or  sifting  and  straining,  or  drying  and  moulding  the  refined  clay. 
The  mineral  interest  is,  however,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the 
schedule  of  female  industry ;  and  it  is  likely  to  contract  rather 
than  expand, — except  the  light  labour  of  sorting  the  ores. 

Next  to  the  produce  of  the  land  comes  that  of  the  waters. 
Here  again,  scores  of  thousands  of  women  find  employment 
(otherwise  than  as  fishermen’s  wives  and  daughters)  within  our 
four  seas.  It  is  true  the  amount  of  fish-eating  in  our  country 
by  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  is  inexplicably  small.  No 
one  seems  yet  to  have  accounted  for  the  neglect  of,  or  prejudice 
against,  a  kind  of  food  so  excellent  and  so  abundant.  But  the 
demand  created  by  railway  carriage,  and  by  the  removal  of 
various  restrictions,  bids  fair  now  to  restore  something  like  the 
fish-eating  of  the  old  Catholic  days.  A  few  years  since,  tons  of 
good  fish  were  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  coast  because  they 
could  not  be  disposed  of  while  they  were  fresh,  though  the  price 
in  the  neighbouring  districts  was  so  high  that  fish  came  to  be 
considered  a  delicacy  for  the  rich.  The  ponds  of  old  abbeys  and 
mansions  had  fallen  into  ruin ;  the  river  fish  were  dwindling  in 
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number  and  quality ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  great  coast  and 
deep  sea  fisheries  became  so  extreme  as  to  render  that  branch  of 
commerce  a  mere  lottery.  Through  all  this,  the  fishwomen  of 
all  kinds  stood  their  ground,  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  We 
do  not  mean  only  the  sellers, — the  celebrated  Billingsgate  fair, 
or  the  Musselburgh  dames,  and  the  Claddagh  women.  The 
shrill  voices  of  the  fishwomen  all  round  the  coast,  and  in  all  the 
ports,  will  for  ever  forbid  their  being  forgotten  when  the  inde¬ 
pendent  industry  of  women  is  in  question.  They  seem  to  be 
appointed  to  show  how  independent  industrial  women  may  be. 
A  far  larger  number,  however,  are  employed  in  the  curing,  and 
even  in  the  catching  of  fish;  and  these  held  on  through  bad 
times  and  good  times ;  but,  it  is  supposed,  in  decreasing  numbers 
till  a  new  period  set  in.  AVe  need  not  describe  the  change 
wrought  by  the  railway  system,  which  scatters  fresh  fish  all 
over  the  country,  so  that  you  may  meet  a  man  on  the  Yorkshire 
hills  with  a  string  of  mackerel,  or  enjoying  his  haddock  or  fresh 
herring  in  the  midst  of  a  sporting  county  in  the  heart  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  new  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  salmon,  and 
for  pisciculture,  in  imitation  of  the  French  practice,  point  to  a 
steady  growth  of  fish-eating  at  home ;  and  the  extension  of  our 
colonies,  and  of  new  settlements  all  over  the  globe  ensures  an 
increased  demand  for  the  staple  of  our  great  sea-fisheries.  The 
pilchard  fishery,  confined  (with  pilchard-eating)  to  two  coun¬ 
ties  and  exportation  to  Italy,  employs  thousands  of  women. 
Jersey  oysters  alone  employ  1000  women,  and  this  may  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  independent  support  afforded  to 
women  by  our  herring  and  cod  fisheries  (which  last  includes  a 
variety  of  kindred  sorts) ;  the  mackerel  and  oyster,  and  lobster 
fisheries,  round  our  own  coast, — to  say  nothing  of  the  remote 
cod  and  turbot, — and  the  whale  fisheries,  in  which  the  women 
take  a  part  when  the  cargoes  return.  There  are  probably  few 
of  us  who  have  not  seen  more  of  this  direction  of  industry  than 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  in  which  women  are  the  la¬ 
bourers.  In  every  seaside  place  we  have  seen  the  women  and 
girls  pushing  their  shrimping-nets  through  the  little  lagoons  on 
the  beach,  or  visiting  the  lobster  traps  at  low  water.  In  the 
Scotch  islands,  and  on  many  an  Irish  promontory,  we  have 
seen  the  curing-houses  where  rows  of  women  were  at  work  in  a 
way  suggestive  of  lied  Indian  life,  where  the  squaws  sit  cleaning 
their  fish  on  the  margin  of  Lakes  Ontario  or  St  Clair.  The  fur¬ 
ther  north  we  go  in  our  own  island  the  more  we  find  the  women 
habituated  to  marine  industry,  as  well  as  to  preparing  its  pro¬ 
ducts  for  the  markets.  From  Berwick  to  the  Ord  of  Caithness 
the  hardy  race  of  men  who  fish  the  German  Ocean  are  bred  and 
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nurtured  by  a  race  of  women  as  amphibious  as  themselves,  and 
busy  all  the  year  round  in  mending  nets,  vending  fish,  or  salt¬ 
ing  and  curing  the  ‘  crans’  of  autumnal  herrings.  They  swarm 
along  the  bleak  coast  of  Aberdeen,  and  they  give  at  some  seasons 
the  activity  of  a  vast  manufactory  to  the  little  harbours  of 
Helmsdale  and  Wick.  In  the  sea-lochs  and  western  islands  of 
Scotland,  it  is  common  for  the  girls  to  ply  the  oar,  whether  at 
ferries  or  in  the  fisherj-.  The  art  which  young  ladies  now 
practise  on  the  still  waters  of  their  fathers’  pleasure-grounds, 
as  an  exercise  to  open  the  chest,  the  daughters  of  England  all 
along  her  coasts,  and  yet  more  those  of  Scotland,  have  practised 
as  naturally  as  walking,  all  their  lives.  Here  the  memory  of 
Grace  Darling  will  rise  in  all  hearts, — as  it  ought;  and  with 
it  the  protest  she  made  against  being  singled  out  for  fame,  on 
account  of  an  act  which  she  declared  to  be  very  common.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  protest,  some  of  us  prize  above  most  of  our 
cabinet  treasures  the  statuette  from  the  Northumberland  monu¬ 
ment  which  represents  her  sleeping  after  her  battle  with  wind 
and  tide,  with  her  oar  at  rest  upon  her  arm.  Yet  more  do  we 
prize  the  immaterial  monument  raised  to  her  in  that  crypt 
within  us  wherein  great  deeds  are  laid  by  for  eternal  remem¬ 
brance.  Not  the  less,  but  the  more,  for  her  protest  against  her 
own  fame  is  she  become  the  type  of  a  class  of  our  hardy  country¬ 
women,  who  are  good  angels  in  storm  and  shipwreck.  As  long 
as  her  monument  remains,  it  should  be  remembered  that  she 
received  her  renown  with  grief  and  remonstrance,  ‘  because,’ 
as  she  said,  ‘  there  was  scarcely  a  girl  along  the  coast  who  would 
*  not  have  done  as  she  did.’ 

Before  we  leave  the  margin  of  the  sea,  we  must  just  glance 
at  the  smaller  occupations  pursued  there  by  women.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  was  once  the  gathering  and  burning  of 
kelp  :  but  chemical  science  has  nearly  put  an  end  to  that.  There 
is  still  a  great  deal  of  raking  and  collecting  going  on.  In  some 
counties,  half  the  fields  are  manured  with  small  fish,  and  the 
offal  of  larger,  and  seaweeds  and  sand.  Then  there  is  the 
gathering  of  jet  and  amber,  and  various  pebbles,  and  the  polish¬ 
ing  and  working  them.  The  present  rage  for  studies  of  marine 
creatures  must  afford  employment  to  many  women  who  have 
the  shrewdness  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Then  there  are  the 
netting  women,  who  supply  that  part  of  the  fishermen’s  gear ; 
and  the  bathing  women,  where  visitors  congregate.  We  have 
no  means  of  learning  the  numbers  engaged  in  such  a  variety  of 
seaside  occupations,  but  they  must  be  considerable. 

As  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  maid-servants  are  country-bom, 
that  class  presents  itself  next  for  review.  There  are  some 
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standing  marvels  in  regard  to  the  order ;  how  it  is  that  so  few 
of  them  marry,  and  how  they  live  in  old  age ;  both  questions 
being  pertinent  to  every  inquiry  into  female  industry. 

The  small  proportion  of  marriages  among  domestic  servants 
is  no  marvel  if  Ave  consider  that  nearly  half  a  million  of  our 
maid-servants  have  come  from  country  places,  where  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  sexes  was  about  equal,  to  towns  where  their 
numbers  are  added  to  the  women’s  side,  while  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  men  are  absent  as  soldiers,  sailors,  fishermen, 
commercial  agents,  &c.  AVe  find  the  following  passage  in  ‘  The 
*  Industrial  and  Social  Position  of  Women  ’ ;  — 

‘  Take  for  illustration  the  town  of  Edinburgh.  In  1851  there  were 
in  that  town  (including  Leith)  — 

Men  above  the  age  of  20  -  -  47,049 

Women  »  »  *  ■  64,638 

the  proportion  being  as  three  to  four.  In  the  same  town  the  number 
of  the  sexes  below  the  age  of  20  was  about  equal.  Turn  then  to  the 
number  of  domestic  servants.  Of  these  there  were  no  less  than 
12,449  above  the  age  of  20,  besides  nearly  half  that  number  below 
the  age  of  20.  In  other  words,  1  out  of  every  5  women  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  above  the  age  of  20  is  a  domestic  servant,  while  in  Great 
Britain,  on  the  average,  1  in  10  only  is  so.  Even  tliis  large  number 
of  domestic  servants  does  not  suffice  to  account  for  the  large  dispro¬ 
portion  of  the  female  sex  in  the  town  in  question.  It  is  partly  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  seaport  of  Leith  ;  and  the  even  distribution  of  wealth 
in  such  a  town  as  Edinburgh,  besides  drawing  from  rural  districts 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  domestic  servants,  draws  also  many 
women  from  the  same  districts  to  the  trade  of  millinery,  and  to  other 
assignable  and  unassignable  occupations.  But,  that  the  main  cause 
of  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  in  Edinburgh  is  referable  to  domestic 
service,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  statistics  of  that  town  with 
those  of  its  rival  Glasgow.  Glasgow  is  in  many  respects  a  wealthier 
town  than  Edinburgh,  but  not  in  the  same  sense.  In  Edinburgh  a 
large  section  of  the  population  stand  above  the  working  ranks,  and 
wealth  is  distributed.  In  Glasgow  riches  tend  to  accumulate  in  the 
hands  of  a  smaller  number  of  individuals ;  wealth  is  not  distributed ; 
a  larger  section  of  the  population  fall  within  the  working  ranks,  and 
fewer  persons  can  afford  to  have  domestic  servants.  Hence,  although 
Glasgow  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  shipping  ports,  with  many  of 
its  population  absent  at  sea  (an  agency,  however,  that  is  probably 
counterbalanced  by  the  influx  of  adventurers),  the  sexes  in  that  town 
counted,  in  1851,  as  follows :  — 

Men  above  the  age  of  20  -  -  83,455 

"Women  »  ,»  •  •  100,574 


the  proportion  being  as  six  to  seven,  or  thereby,  in  place  of  three  to 
four,  as  in  Edinburgh.  In  Gla.<gow,  the  number  of  female  domestic 
servants  above  the  age  of  20  is  9635  ;  less  than  one  in  ten  of  the 
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female  population  of  the  same  age,  less  than  the  average  of  Great 
Britain,  and  about  one-half  the  proportion  obtaining  in  Edinburgh.’ 
(Pp.  194-6.) 

This  explains  a  great  deal  of  the  celibacy  of  the  class. 
In  houses  where  men-servants  are  kept  the  housemaids  and 
cooks  marry  ;  and  so  they  do  in  country  mansions,  where  they 
are  considered  good  matches  by  the  young  labourers  round ; 
but  in  middle-class  households,  in  towns,  it  is  rather  a  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  when  a  servant  marries  from  her  place.  This 
tends  to  establish  the  independence  of  female  industry.  The 
class  is  so  large,  and  their  earnings  are  so  completely  at  their 
own  disposal,  that  their  industri^  position  is  as  determinate 
as  that  of  men.  The  household,  of  which  they  form  so  useful 
and  essential  a  part,  becomes  their  home.  Bom  for  the  most 
part  in  a  cottage,  and  destined,  if  they  marrj’,  to  stmggle 
through  married  life  in  narrow  circumstances  and  bitter  priva¬ 
tions,  it  is  only  in  the  houses  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
that  they  participate  in  those  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  do¬ 
mestic  life  which  capital,  as  well  as  labour,  affords.  There  are 
few  changes  in  the  life  of  a  woman  more  severe  than  that  by 
which  she  transfers  herself  from  the  security  and  ease  of  do¬ 
mestic  service  to  the,  precarious  independence  of  married  life ; 
accordingly,  this  check  operates  with  great  power  on  the  pro¬ 
pensity  to  marriage  among  female  domestic  servants,  an^  as 
we  have  seen,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  do  not  marry  at 
all.  As  for  the  other  question,  how  they  are  supported  when 
past  work,  there  may  be  several  answers,  none  of  which  are 
very  cheering.  Our  readers  must  be  aware  that  this  is  one  of 
the  points  on  which  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  consult  the 
female  members  of  the  family  council.  They,  and  the  clergy¬ 
man,  and  the  physician,  can,  among  them,  afford  some  degree 
of  satisfaction,  though  of  a  dismal  quality.  The  physician  says 
that,  on  the  female  side  of  lunatic  asylums,  the  largest  class, 
but  one,  of  the  insane  are  maids  of  all  work  (the  other  being 
governesses).  The  causes  are  obvious  enough :  want  of  suffi¬ 
cient  sleep  from  late  and  early  hours,  unremitting  fatigue 
and  hurry,  and,  even  more  than  these,  anxiety  about  the  future 
from  the  smallness  of  the  wages.  The  ‘general  servant,’  as 
the  maid  of  all  work  is  now  genteelly  called,  is  notoriously 
unfit  for  higher  situations,  from  her  inability  to  do  anything 
well.  She  has  to  do  everything  ‘  somehow,’  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  excel  in  anything.  At  the  same  time,  her 
wages  are  low,  because  it  is  understood  that  a  servant  of  high 
qualification  in  any  department  would  not  be  a  maid  of  all 
work.  Thus  she  has  no  prospect  but  of  toiling  on  till  she 
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drop?,  having  from  that  moment  no  other  prospect  than  the 
■workhouse.  With  this  thought  chafing  at  her  heart,  and  her 
brain  confused  by  her  rising  at  five,  after  going  to  bed  at  an 
hour  or  two  past  midnight,  she  may  easily  pass  into  the  asylum 
some  years  before  she  need  otherwise  have  entered  the  work- 
house.  ‘  This  is  horrible !  ’  some  of  our  readers  will  exclaim, 

‘  but  it  relates  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  one  out  of  many 
*  classes  of  maid-servants, — a  very  small  class,  probably.’  Not 
so.  Little  as  the  fact  is  generally  understood,  the  maids  of  all 
work  constitute  nearly  half  of  the  entire  number  of  female 
domestics,  as  computed  at  the  last  census,  including  the  large 
class  of  charwomen,  who  amount  to  nearly  54,000.  We  are 
apt  to  forget  that  all  the  households  in  the  land  have  not  each 
a  cook  and  housemaid  at  least,  and  a  nursemaid  where  there  are 
children  ;  but  if  we  would  consider  the  vast  tradesman  class, 
and  the  small  manufacturers,  and  the  superior  artisans,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  Great  Britain  (without 
Ireland)  there  are  upwards  of  400,000  maids  of  all  work.  Be¬ 
ginning  upon  five  or  six  pounds  wj^es  in  youth,  they  rarely 
rise  beyond  ten  pounds.  They  have  no  time  to  take  care  of 
their  clothes,  which  undergo  excessive  w’ear  and  tear,  so  that 
it  is  a  wonder  if  there  is  anything  left  for  the  Savings’  Bank  at 
the  year’s  end.  Such  is  the  aspect  of  one  branch  of  independent 
industry  in  England. 

How  is  it  with  the  other  classes  of  the  sisterhood  ?  What 
are  their  chances  of  escaping  the  workhouse  ? 

The  next  in  number  to  the  *  general  servants,’  and  rather  more 
than  one-eighth  as  many,  are  the  charwomen,  as  we  have  just 
seen.  In  full  practice,  a  charwoman  makes  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pounds  a  year  (at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  day, 
Sundays  excepted),  apart  from  her  food.  As  ‘  advantages  ’  of 
various  kinds  occur  to  occasional  servants,  she  may  obtain 
enough  in  that  direction  to  provide  her  room  and  bed,  and  thus 
she  can,  if  alone  in  the  world,  and  at  the  head  of  her  kind  of 
service,  lay  by  ten  pounds  a  year :  but  the  chances  are  much 
against  it,  and  all  the  wives  and  widows,  with  children  at  home, 
must  find  it  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  live.  Next  in  number, 
to  our  surprise,  we  find  the  housekeepers,  who  are  scarcely 
short  of  50,000.  The  wages  of  a  housekeeper,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  tenn,  are,  we  are  assured,  not  less  than  forty  or 
fifty  pounds,  provided  she  has  nothing  to  do  •with  cooking ; 
but  a  ‘  cook  and  housekeeper  ’  is  a  domestic  officer  of  a  lower 
grade.  If,  then,  housekeepers  wear  out  naturally,  and  are  not 
heavily  burdened,  they  may  easily  afford  to  purchase  a  small 
annuity  (and,  if  a  deferred  annuity,  a  not  very  small  one)  from 
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their  savings.  The  cooks  come  next ;  and  in  no  class  are  the 
wages  so  various.  A  middle-class  household,  in  which  two 
•  servants  are  kept,  pays  the  cook  ten  pounds,  and  from  that 
point  the  wages  rise  (we  are  informed)  to  about  forty  pounds, 
when  the  man  cook  assumes  the  command  of  the  kitchen  fire. 
Of  the  47,000  women  cooks  in  our  kitchens,  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  receive  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  a  year.  The 
housemaids  are  fewer  than  the  cooks,  their  number  being  under 
42,000.  Their  work  is  easier  and  lighter  than  that  of  any 
other  class  in  domestic  service,  and  it  is  somewhat  less  highly 
paid.  We  are  told  that  they,  for  the  most  part,  have  twelve 
pounds,  almost  as  many  having  ten  pounds,  and  few  rising 
above  fourteen  pounds.  Among  the  nursemaids  the  lady’s- 
maids  must  be  included,  unless  they  come  in  with  the  house¬ 
maids  in  the  tables  before  us,  which  seems  improbable.  The 
nursemaids  are  set  down  as  amounting  to  21,000.  It  is  a 
surprise  to  fond  papas,  who  think  that  their  children  are  not 
made  of  the  same  clay  as  other  people’s,  that  their  personal 
attendant,  the  guardian  of  such  treasures,  should  be  paid  no 
higher  than  the  woman  who  sweeps  the  chambers  and  polishes 
the  grates ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  best  nursemaids  are  young 
girls,  properly  looked  after  by  the  mamma.  So  think  the 
children,  and  they  are  good  judges.  The  nursery  girl  begins 
with  her  five  or  six  pounds,  and  if,  in  course  of  years,  she 
becomes  the  elderly  head  nurse  in  a  dignified  place,  her  wages 
rise  to  perhaps  four  times  the  amount.  Indeed,  we  have  re¬ 
cently  heard  of  a  case  in  which  the  head  nurse,  guardian  no 
doubt  of  babies  of  price,  receives  in  wages  no  less  than  forty 
pounds :  but  we  trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  nurseries  of  England, 
that  the  case  is  a  rare  one,  and  that  our  indiscreet  disclosure  of 
the  fact  will  not  be  followed  by  a  general  strike  in  that  de¬ 
partment.  To  make  up  the  half  million,  there  are  the  gate¬ 
keepers  in  country  mansions  (between  three  and  four  hundred), 
and  the  20,000  inn-servants,  whose  receipts  are  not,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  form  of  regular  wages. 

Now,  how  can  half  a  million  of  women,  accustomed  to  the 
comforts  of  our  households,  provide  for  the  time  when  they 
must  go  and  seek  a  home  for  themselves?  Most  of  them  be¬ 
long  to  poor  families  whom  they  must  assist ;  but  if  not,  what 
can  they  save  in  the  way  of  a  provision  ?  Two  or  three  pounds 
a  year  is  as  much  as  the  larger  proportion  can  possibly  spare. 
Where  the  choice  is  offered  them  of  a  money  payment,  to 
provide  themselves  with  tea  and  beer  (about  two  guineas  a  year 
for  each),  the  two  or  three  pounds  may  be  made  four  or  five  ; 
and  this,  we  are  assured,  often  happens.  Still,  with  every 
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advantage  of  good  health  and  quality,  and  consequent  con¬ 
tinuous  service,  and  with  all  aids  of  economy,  it  is  apparently 
im{)ossible  for  domestic  servants  to  secure  for  their  latter  days 
anything  like  the  comforts  they  have  been  accustomed  to  from 
their  youth  upwards.  The  clergyman  can  tell  how  shockingly 
thankful  they  often  are,  in  the  cold  and  bitter  season  which 
closes  their  lives,  for  the  bounty  which  passes  through  his 
hands.  Our  wives  say  they  encounter  old  servants  in  every 
almshouse  they  visit.  Too  often  we  find  that  the  most  im¬ 
becile  old  nurses,  the  most  infirm  old  charwomen,  are  the 
wrecks  and  ruins  of  the  rosy  cooks  and  tidy  housemaids  of 
the  last  generation.  This  ought  not  to  be.  AYe  are  not  alone 
in  the  wonder  we  have  felt  all  our  lives  at  the  exceedingly 
low  rate  at  which  we  obtain  such  a  benefit  as  having  the 
business  of  living  done  for  us.  There  must  be  a  change. 
When  society  becomes  aware  of  the  amount  of  industrial  achieve¬ 
ment  i^erformed  by  women,  the  chief  impediment  to  an  equali¬ 
sation  of  wages  for  equal  work  will  be  removed,  and  domestic 
servants  will  then  require  higher  wages,  or  leave  service.  In 
fact,  this  change  has  already  begun.  AYages  are  rising  to 
unprecedented  sums,  is  the  cry  we  hear  from  the  domestic  ex¬ 
chequer  ;  they  have  probably  increased  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  more  rapidly  than  the  price  of  any  other  branch  of  female 
emoluments ;  they  are  increasing  more  rapidly  in  towns  than  ^ 
in  the  country,  and  most  rapidly  in  London.  Unhappily  the 
taste  for  expensive  dress  increases  in  the  same  ratio,  and  a  very 
large  portion  of  these  legitimate  earnings  is  squandered  to 
procure  a  smart  bonnet,  a  silk  dress,  a  mantilla,  and  a  parasol 
for  Sundays.  It  is  certainly  a  moral  duty  of  no  slight  obliga¬ 
tion  on  masters  and  employers  to  endeavour  to  assist  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  household  to  make  a  judicious  use  of  their  earnings. 
It  is  not  difiScult  for  them  to  do  justice,  without  running  the 
risk  of  putting  too  much  money  into  unprepared  hands.  There 
are  Savings’  Banks  and  many  kinds  of  Assurance  societies  where 
distant  annuities  may  be  secured  on  various  terms. 

Under  the  head  of  ‘  service  ’  several  kinds  of  independent 
industry  occur  which  need  only  be  pointed  out :  as  sick  and 
monthly  nurses,  matrons  and  nurses  in  asylums  and  hospitals ; 
women  who  go  out  to  brew,  to  cook,  to  wash,  and  to  sew ; 
the  searchers  at  police  and  custom-house  offices ;  matrons  of 
gaols;  light-house  keepers;  pew-openers;  waiters  at  railway 
refreshment  rooms,  and  the  like.  These  lead  us,  by  a  naturd 
transition,  to  the  commercial  directions  of  female  industrj',  some 
of  which  partake  of  the  character  of  service. 

In  looking  over  the  census  returns,  the  occupations  mark 
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out  the  classes  of  women  employed,  the  widows,  wives,  and 
maidens.  The  shopkeepers,  like  the  farmers,  are  almost  always 
the  widows,  who,  as  wives,  assisted  their  husbands,  and  who  now 
endeavour  to  keep  up  the  business  for  the  sake  of  the  children. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  10,000  beershop  keepers  and 
victuallers,  and  the  9000  inn-keepers,  and  the  14,000 
butchers  and  milk  merchants,  and  the  8000  waggon  or  hack- 
carriage  proprietors.  Considerable  as  these  numbers  are,  they 
would  range  higher  if  women  Avere  taught  bookkeeping  in  a 
proper  style.  So  many  are  seen  to  decline  in  fortune,  or  to 
marry  again,  or  in  other  Avays  to  hand  over  the  business  to  men, 
while  in  France,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  same  class 
prosper  at  least  as  well  as  men,  that  inquiry  is  provoked  into 
the  cause  of  tlie  English  failure;  and  it  is  usually  found  that 
the  weakness  lies  in  the  financial  ignorance  of  the  Avomen. 
The  Aveak  point  is  in  the  multiplication  table ; — in  plain  old. 
English,  they  are  bad  at  ciphering.  This  leads  us  to  consider 
the  wiA’es.  The  ‘  shoemakers’  wives  ’  alone  are  nearly  94,000, 
their  business  being  both  shopkeeping  and  manufacturing. 
They  serve  ladies  and  children,  and  sell  across  the  counter, 
and  in  the  intervals  do  the  lighter  part  of  the  shoemaking. 
Some  other  denominations  are  returned  separately,  as  the  27,000 
victuallers’  wives,  and  the  26,000  butcheresses  ;  but  it  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  the  industrial  wives,  specially  so  returned, 
amounted  in  1851  to  nearly  half  a  million.  It  Avould  be  a 
prodigious  benefit  to  their  households  if  they  Avere  qualified  to 
manage  the  accounts.  That  there  is  no  good  reason  Avhy  they 
are  not  is  proved  by  the  recent  rise  of  a  class  of  female  account¬ 
ants  in  London,  ns  well  as  by  the  instances  in  many  of  our  large 
toAvns  of  the  counting-house  desk  behind  the  shop,  or  in  the 
manufactory,  being  occupied  by  women.  We  have  never  heard 
a  doubt  suggested  as  to  the  capacity  of  Avomen  for  arithmetic;  on 
the  contrary,  the  girls  in  the  Irish  National  Schools  equal  or 
excel  the  boys  in  mental  arithmetic;  and  in  every  good  girls’ school 
of  the  middle-class  there  are  some  children  Avho  had  rather  cover 
their  slates  Avith  sums  for  play  than  go  for  a  walk.  Elderly 
people  remember,  too,  the  old-fhshioned  sight,  in  unregenerate 
shops,  of  the  wife  or  daughter,  Avell-shaAvled,  and  in  gloves 
with  the  finger-ends  cut  off,  sitting  from  breakfast  time  till 
dinner,  and  from  dinner  till  dusk,  Avith  the  great  books  before 
her,  and  the  pen  ahvays  in  hand ;  the  light  of  a  candle  being 
observed  till  late  on  Saturday  evenings,  Avhen  the  accounts  of 
the  Aveek  Avere  posted  up.  During  the  first  period  of  the  new 
style  of  shopkeeping,  the  desk  class  of  women  seemed  to 
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disappear;  but  they  are  evidently  coming  back  again.  And 
this  fact  leads  us  on  to  the  employments  of  the  single  women. 

The  shopwomen  (distinguished  from  shopkeepers)  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  few.  The  figures  seem  scarcely  credible.  The  shop¬ 
keepers  being  nearly  29,000,  the  shopwomen  are  only  1742. 
This  fact  will  remind  many  people  of  the  controversy  about  the 
dignity  of  shopmen,  during  and  since  the  late  war,  when  not  only 
newspapers  but  a  quarterly  review  attacked  ‘the  men-milliners 
‘  who  smirk  behind  the  counters  of  our  shops,’  and  bade  them  be 
off  to  the  army,  and  leave  women’s  work  to  women.  Our  impres¬ 
sion,  on  the  whole,  was  that  the  shopmen  exhibited  a  much  better 
cose  than  could  have  been  anticipated  by  careless  observers, 
though  we  are  far  from  denying  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  jealous 
of  the  competition  of  women,  and  act  in  the  spirit  of  that  jealousy. 
One  or  two  of  the  facts  of  the  case  ought  to  be  remembered ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  the  light  business  of  ‘  dandling  tapes  and 
‘  ribbons,’  and  exhibiting  ornaments,  &c.,  is  usually  coupled  with 
work  requiring  bodily  strength.  In  the  shop  where  ribbons 
are  sold,  silk  and  velvet  dresses  are  sold  also ;  and  it  is  more 
than  most  women  can  do  to  *  dandle  ’  rollers  of  silk  and  whole 
pieces  of  velvet,  at  intervals  for  twelve  hours  per  day.  Where 
tapes  are  sold,  there  is  demand  for  those  very  ponderous 
articles, —  sheetings  and  shirtings,  and  table  linen.  In  jew¬ 
ellery  shops,  men  must  attend,  and  a  sufficiency  of  them,  to 
deter  thieves  before  whom  such  temptations  are  spread.  Again, 
it  seems  to  be  proved,  unexpected  as  is  the  fact,  that  our 
wives  discourage  the  employment  of  women  behind  the  counter. 
It  is  not  very  long  since  we  met  with  the  following  illustration 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper :  — 

‘  A  large,  well  attended  draper’s  and  mercer’s  shop,  in  a  good  situ¬ 
ation,  Ijecame,  by  a  sort  of  accident,  the  property  of  a  benevolent  and 
sensible  person,  who  saw  in  the  accident  the  means  of  employing 
female  labour  in  a  suitable  department.  He  bad  always  cried  shame 
on  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  counter,  where  they  could  surely 
measure  ribbons  and  cambrics  as  well  as  men.  The  wrell-stocked 
shop  was  served  by  women,  picked  for  their  aptitude  and  experience, 
as  well  as  their  respectability.  The  old  custom  fell  off,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  was  assured  that  it  was  because  there  were  only  women  behind 
the  counter.  It  became  necessary  to  introduce  some  shopmen,  to  re¬ 
assure  the  ladies  who  could  not  trust  the  ability  of  their  own  sex- 
Two  shopmen  were  introduced.  It  would  not  do.  They  were  worked 
off  their  feet,  while  the  shopwomen  stood  idle  ;  for  the  ladies  had  no 
faith  in  female  ability,  even  behind  the  counter.’ 

Such  incidents  as  this  disclose  the  true  reasons  of  the  shop- 
women  of  Great  Britain  being  (apart  from  the  shopkeepers) 
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only  1742.  Now  that  girls,  however  few,  are  trained  with  a 
view  to  their  becoming  accountants,  either  as  a  separate  profes¬ 
sion,  or  as  managers  of  the  family  business,  we  may  expect  to 
see  the  difference,  from  one  ten  years  to  another,  in  the  census 
returns.  The  growing  contrast  between  the  recent  and  the 
coming  time  is  exhibited  in  certain  anecdotes  now  before  us : 
one  in  ‘  AVomen  and  AVork,’  and  the  other  in  a  Scotch  newspaper. 
Mrs.  Bodichon  says  :  — 

‘  There  are  now  many  trades  open  to  women  with  good  training  in 
bookkeeping  and  knowledge  of  some  special  branch  of  business,  not 
difficult  to  acquire,  if  fathers  would  help  their  daughters  as  they  help 
their  sons.  Two  or  three  young  women  together  might  enter  upon 
most  shopkeeping  businesses.  But  very  few  young  women  know 
enough  arithmetic  to  keep  accounts  correctly. 

‘  We  remember  seeing  two  young  women  who  kept  a  shop  in  a 
country  village,  slaving  to  answer  the  perpetual  tinkle-tinkle  of  the 
shop-bell,  dealing  out  halfpennyworths  of  goodies,  bacon,  or  candles, 
who,  when  asked  how  much  they  were  paid  yearly  for  the  hard  work 
of  attending  the  shop,  hardly  understood  the  question,  and  only  knew 
that  generally  they  did  not  have  to  pay  more  for  their  goods  than 
they  sold  them  for,  and  got  their  food  into  the  bargain,  week  by 
week.  “  But  how  do  you  make  your  other  expenses  out  ?  ”  “  By 
“letting  lodgings,”  said  they.’  (  Women  and  Work,  p,  15.) 

‘  In  taking  a  ticket  the  other  day  at  the  Edinburgh  station  of  the 
Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Railway,  we  were  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  on  being  waited  upon  by  a  blooming  and  bonnie  lassie,  who. 
along  with  an  activity  qdite  equal  to,  exhibited  a  politeness  very  rare 
in,  railway  clerks  of  the  literally  ruder  sex.  AVe  observed  that  the 
department  was  entirely  occupied  by  women,  there  being  another 
giving  out  tickets,  and  a  third  telegraphing.  This  innovation  thus 
far  north  is  ratlier  startling;  but,  instead  of  objecting  to  it,  we  think 
it  highly  commendable,  and  hope  to  see  the  employment  of  women  in 
light  occupations  rapidly  extended.’  (Scottish  Press,  December, 
1858.) 

The  mention  of  telegraphing  in  this  passage  reminds  us  of 
another  example.  The  ‘  Times’  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  way  in  which  it  was  enabled  to  supply  London  break- 
fast-tables  with  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright  and  others,  on 
occasion  of  the  Gibson  and  Bright  festival  at  Manchester  last 
December. 

‘It  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Electric  and  International  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  to  mention  the  celerity  and  accuracy  with  which 
our  report  of  the  proceedings  at  Manchester  on  Friday  night  was 
transmitted  to  the  “  Times  ”  office.  The  first  portion  of  the  report 
was  received  at  the  telegraph  office  at  Manchester  at  10’55  on  Friday 
night,  and  the  last  at  1’25  on  Saturday  morning.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  whole  report,  occupying  nearly  six  columns,  was  in  type  at  a 
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quarter  to  3  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  every  word  having  been 
transmitted  througli  the  wire  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  report  was  trans* 
mitted  entirely  by  young  girls.  An  average  speed  of  twenty-nine 
words  per  minute  was  obtained,  principally  on  the  printing  instru¬ 
ments.  The  highest  speed  on  the  needles  was  thirty-nine  words  per 
minute.  Four  printing  instruments  and  one  needle  were  engaged, 
with  one  receiving  clerk  each,  and  two  writers  taking  alternate  sheets. 
Although  young  girls  in  general  do  not  understand  much  of  politics, 
there  was  hardly  an  error  in  the  whole  report.’ 

In  the  United  States,  the  telegraphing  is  largely  consigned 
to  women ;  and  Avith  it  the  kindred  art  of  tlie  compositor. 
From  what  we  have  heard  in  various  directions  within  a  few  years, 
we  believe  that  the  manipulation  of  type  by  Avomen  is  found  to 
be  such  an  advantage  here  that  a  great  deal  of  our  printing  is 
likely  to  be  done  by  them  henceforth.  Much  was  said  before¬ 
hand  about  the  impossibility  of  their  enduring  the  smells  of  the 
office  :  but  the  same  thing  used  to  be  said  of  oil-painting  ;  and 
in  both  cases  it  is  a  mistake.  If  printing  is  on  the  increase 
among  Avomcn,  much  more  so  is  painting  in  oils  and  on  glass. 
Printing  reminds  us  of  book-binding,  which  affords  an  admirable 
occupation  to  women.  One  wcll-knoAvn  firm  Avas,  some  few 
years  since,  employing  200  young  Avomen,  under  careful  ar¬ 
rangements  for  their  moral  welfare,  technical  improvement,  and 
daily  comfort.  Such  means  of  instruction  Avere  provided  as 
prevented  their  domestic  qualities  from  being  spoiled  by  their 
regular  business.  For  the  sake  of  quiet  and  respectability, 
little  was  said  where  so  much  was  done  ;  but  the  few  avIio  saw  the 
workrooms,  and  folloAved  the  processes,  from  the  folding  of  the 
sheets  to  the  highest  ornamentation  of  the  covers,  are  not  likely 
to  forget  that  spectacle  of  cheerful  and  prosperous  industry. 

Before  quitting  the  commercial  department  of  female  in¬ 
dustry,  we  must  remark  that  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times, 
the  fitness  of  assigning  to  Avomen  Avhat  may  be  called  the  hos¬ 
pitable  occupations  has  been  admitted.  In  metropolitan  hotels 
the  presence  and  authority  of  a  master  may  be  requisite  ;  but, 
all  through  the  country,  the  image  of  a  good  landlady  presents 
itself  Avhen  rural  inns  are  in  question.  Throughout  our  litera¬ 
ture,  the  country  landlady  is  a  pleasant  personage ;  and  we 
hope  it  may  be  so  for  ages  to  come.  She  makes  tlie  angler 
welcome,  and  gives  him  a  luxurious  home  during  his  summer 
holiday;  and  she  cooks  his  fish  as  no  other  Avoman  knoAvs  how 
to  do.  Her  sister  in  the  sporting  county  has  a  similar  abode  to 
offer  in  autumn,  among  stubble  fields,  and  near  some  choice 
coA'crs ;  and  she  is  as  admirable  at  game  as  her  sister  in  fish. 
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A  pleasant  landlord  is  very  well ;  but  a  widowed  hostess  is  fully 
up  to  the  duty,  and  seems  rightfully  to  fill  the  place.  And  so 
it  is  where  the  scenery  is  the  attraction.  She  is  weatherwise  for 
the  advantage  of  her  guests.  She  can  tell  them  at  what  time 
of  day  they  should  see  the  waterfall  with  its  rainbow  or  slanting 
sunbeam.  She  can  fit  up  the  boat  comfortably  for  delicate  ladies 
or  dreaming  poets.  She  puts  up  good  luncheons  for  explorers 
and  mountain  climbers ;  and  when  they  come  home  wearied 
and  hungry,  she  has  the  bright  little  evening  fire  ready,  and  the 
tempting  light  supper,  and  the  clean  jury  bedroom.  The  race  of 
rural  landladies  ought  never  to  die  out ;  nor  should  woman’s 
stake  in  institutions  of  hospitality  ever  be  withdrawn. 

We  are  told  that  boarding-house  life  will  become  more 
common  than  it  has  been.  We  have  boarding-houses  in  London 
and  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  and  other  towns,  for 
foreigners  accustomed  to  that  mode  of  living  at  home.  We  see 
also,  more  and  more,  the  tendency  of  our  bachelors,  young  and 
old,  to  dine  anywhere  but  at  their  lodgings.  Some  go  to 
luxurious  clubs  ;  some  to  boarding-houses  ;  some  to  chop- 
houses  ;  and  some  to  cooks’  shops,  of  various  grades.  Bad 
cooking  seems  to  be  both  cause  and  effect  of  the  growing 
change.  An  ill-cooked  dinner,  repeated  sufficiently  often,  sends 
the  lodger  elsewhere  for  his  chief  meal ;  and  the  want  of  daily 
practice  on  the  lodger’s  dinner  causes  the  landlady  to  lose  any 
skill  she  might  once  have  had.  Thus  is  swelled  the  popular 
lamentation  over  the  decay  of  the  art  of  cookery  among  the 
working  women  of  England,  from  the  peasant’s  wife,  who  gives 
her  household  dry  bread  or  watery  potatoes,  to  the  great  lady  of 
the  first-class  inn,  who  is  as  helpless  among  her  own  servants  as 
if  she  had  come  from  another  planet. 

This  is  a  topic  worth  a  pause  ;  —  if  indeed  it  be  a  pause  or  in¬ 
terruption  to  speak  of  an  art  which  would,  any  day,  make  the 
fortune  of  any  working  woman  who  was  skilled  in  it.  Some  of 
us,  it  may  be  hoped,  hawe  wives  wdio  are  not  bent  on  inflicting 
on  us,  in  our  leisure  hours,  the  kitchen  troubles  of  our  own  or 
our  neighbours’  houses  :  yet  every  man  of  us  is  aware  that  one 
of  the  irksome  cares  of  life  at  present  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  cooks  who  can  send  up  wholesome  meals  to  the 
nursery  (a  thing  of  superlative  imix)rtance),  or  satisfy  the 
most  moderate  tastes  of  the  dining-room.  We  are  constantly 
hearing  that  the  art  of  domestic  cookery  is  declining  in  this 
country,  and  almost  gone.  After  some  deep  reflection,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  observation  on  this  matter,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  some  directions, 
while  the  evil  is  plain  enough  in  others.  Count  Rumford’s 
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Essays  prove  that  cottage  cookery  was,  throughout  many 
counties,  as  bad  in  the  last  century  as  it  is  now.  The  contrast 
which  he  pointed  out  between  the  prisoners  of  war  who  made  a 
■warm,  savoury  dinner,  out  of  a  red  herring  and  bread  and  water, 
and  the  natives  round  their  prisons  who  ate  up  the  same  value 
in  the  shai^e  of  a  slice  of  dry  bread,  and  whose  wives  and  mothers 
insisted  that  it  must  come  to  the  same  thing  because  it  cost  the 
same,  was  as  striking  as  any  cottage  picture  of  a  skill-less  meal 
that  we  can  offer  now.  Our  religious  tracts  and  other 
sermonising  books  for  the  poor  tell  us,  as  imaginative  grand¬ 
mothers  used  to  do,  of  the  labourer’s  home,  where  the  wife  made 
a  good  stew  every  day,  and  there  was  always  the  hot  juicy 
rasher  or  the  Welsh  rabbit  for  the  good  man’s  supper  ;  but 
Count  Rumford’s  account  was  the  true  one ;  and  the  people 
(of  more  ranks  than  one)  laughed  to  scorn  his  news  that  the 
])roccss  of  cooking  could  alter  the  actual  nourishment  conveyed 
by  a  given  portion  of  food.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
middle  class  of  our  countrywomen  arc  far  less  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  cookery  than  their  grandmothers, 
who  were  themselves  apparently  inferior  to  their  grandmothers. 
We  are  not  going  into  the  old  controversy  about  how  much 
time  and  thought  the  cares  of  the  store  room  and  kitchen  used 
to  occupy,  and  how  much  they  ought  to  occupy.  It  is  enough 
that  the  gentlewomen  of  a  former  century  could  not  be  said  to  be 
inferior  in  sense,  intelligence,  and  manners  to  those  of  our  own 
time ;  and  that  we  have  therefore  every  reason  to  believe  that 
our  wives  and  sisters  would  be  no  worse  for  understanding  the 
business  of  the  kitchen.  The  learning  and  graces  of  some  of 
the  ancient  ladies  of  England  com{)cl  us  to  suppose  that,  in  each 
age,  such  narrowness  or  shallowness  as  exists  is  owing  to 
restrictions  on  intercourse,  by  war  or  other  influences ;  and  that 
if  the  opportunities  of  our  day  had  been  granted  to  our  an¬ 
cestors,  the  dames  would  have  been  as  accomplished  as  ours  are, 
without  being  worse  cooks.  Well!  is  the  art  to  be  lost?  or 
will  an  eftbrt  be  made  to  recover  it  ? 

Our  wives  complain  that  they  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  it.  Their  mothers  took  no  notice  of  their  natural 
wishes  (every  girl  has  an  innate  longing,  we  are  confident,  for 
the  household  arts,  if  nature  had  but  her  way) ;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is — a  heavy  weight  of  care  on  the  heart  in  marrying, 
and  many  an  hour  of  keen  mortification  afterwards,  in  addition  to 
the  constant  sense  of  inability  and  dependence,  and  dread  of 
shame  and  tacit  reproach.  Such  is  the  wife’s  confession,  when 
she  can  bring  herself  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  But  what 
can  be  done  for  the  daughters  ?  There  used  to  be  means  of 
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instruction  in  cooking  and  in  sewing,  as  there  now  are  in 
drawing  and  music.  Why  is  it  not  a  branch  of  female  industry 
now  to  give  such  instruction,  instead  of  leaving  those  depart¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  a  blank,  while  hundreds  of  governesses  are 
starving  or  living  on  charity,  in  the  workhouse  or  out  of  it  ?  It 
may  not  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  young  ladies  to  spend  so 
many  hours  in  the  still-room,  among  conserves  and  quackeries, 
as  the  damsels  of  three  centuries  ago,  when  kitchen  cookery  was 
gross  and  wholesale  ;  and  it  might  be  better  that  they  should 
learn  from  their  mothers  how  to  order  and  superintend  the 
administration  of  food  ;  but  if  their  mothers  have  not  the 
requisite  knowledge,  skill  and  ideas,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing 
to  have  a  professional  instructress  within  reach.  By  none,  we 
fear,  is  such  a  training  more  needed  than  by  the  heads  of 
boarding-houses  in  England.  Our  ordinary  tables-d’hote  are 
almost  as  bad  as  the  American,  in  regard  to  the  cookery.  How 
ditferent  are  the  German,  where  every  lady  is  a  trained  cook ! 
If  the  ladies  of  London  complain  that  their  husbands  spend 
more  and  more  time  at  the  clubs,  and  take  fewer  meals  at  home ; 
if  boarding-house  keepers  find  the  business  not  a  good  one  in 
England  ;  if  lodging-house  keepers  complain  of  the  small  gain 
of  inmates  who  only  sleep  at  home  ;  let  them  all  look  to  their 
consciences  as  to  the  table  they  offer,  and  say  whether  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  we  should  go  for  our  dinner  where  we  can  have 
a  good  one  for  the  same  cost  as  a  bad  one. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  and  repeated,  but  not  yet  acted 
on,  we  believe,  that  lecturers  should  travel  through  the  country 
with  a  portable  kitchen,  to  give  instruction  in  plain  cookery,  as 
improved  by  modern  science  and  art,  and  especially  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  lamented  Soycr.  Humble  housewives  were 
chleBy  in  the  view  of  the  adviser, — the  wives  and  daughters  of 
small  tradesmen,  artisans  and  cottagers,  who  might  become  con¬ 
vinced,  by  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  of  the  economy  and 
luxury  of  a  good  treatment  of  the  commonest  articles  of  food. 
It  would  be  a  great  work  if  some  educated  woman  would  try 
the  experiment.  Its  direct  success  is  more  than  probable  ;  and 
it  might  introduce  into  our  towns  a  regular  method  of 
instruction  in  establishments  where  young  women  of  almost 
every  rank  would  thankfully  become  pupils.  Is  not  this  one  of 
the  undisclosed  paths  of  industry  in  which  there  would  be  no 
interference  by  the  jealousy  of  men  ? 

If  the  complaint  be  well  founded,  that  there  are  no  good 
cooks  to  be  had  for  middle-elass  households,  why  is  such  an 
evil  permitted?  If  womankind  has  always  had  a  faculty  for 
that  kind  of  achievement,  how  comes  it  to  be  in  abeyance  in 
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England  at  present  ?  Wliose  fault  is  it,  if  we  are  ill-supplied 
with  cooks  ?  The  only  use  of  asking  the  question  is  to  learn 
how  to  supply  the  need.  One  mischief,  no  doubt,  is  the  wrong¬ 
headedness  with  which  we  have  gone  to  work  in  our  popular 
schools,  in  our  zeal  to  elevate  the  labouring  classes.  A  letter 
on  our  desk,  —  from  a  lady  who  can  cook  and  sew,  after  having 
been  an  excellent  governess  before  her  marriage, — indicates  the 
case.  She  says :  — 

‘I  am  in  a  state  of  periodical  irritability  on  the  government  edu¬ 
cation  schemes,  owing  to  the  visit  of  Mr. - ,  the  inspector.  His 

tastes  are  philological ;  and  he  has  written  what,  I  have  no  doubt,  is 
an  excellent  grammar  for  those  who  are  worthy  of  it ;  and  he  seems 
to  think  that  grammar  in  its  uttermost  niceties  is  to  be  the  great 
intellectual  engine  in  training  our  poor  children.  I  have  not  a  word 
to  say  against  it  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  (always  provided  they 
have  made  the  elementary  steps  safe  and  sure),  but  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  highest  class  have  learned  far  more  practical  grammar  from 
me,  indirectly,  by  conversation  and  writing,  than  by  the  scientific 

analysis  on  which  such  stress  is  laid.  IMr. -  went  through  a 

sentence  yesterday  with  girls  who  were  made  to  point  out  predicate, 
extensions  of  predicate,  classifying  the  latter,  and  other  minutiae,  when 
I  had  in  my  pocket  papers  from  these  very  girls,  with  shameful  spell¬ 
ing,  and  the  most  elementary  agreements  of  subject  and  verb  dis¬ 
regarded.’ 

Some  people  will  think,  as  we  do,  that  this  way  of  teaehing 
girls  whose  business  is  to  lie  in  domestic  service,  or  some¬ 
thing  lotver,  is  like  insanity.  Let  us  see  whether  we  can 
find  better  sense  in  other  directions.  In  one,  we  light  upon 
what  we  want  in  the  point  of  cooking ;  and  in  another  we  find 
the  cooking  so  treated  as  to  fill  us  with  hope  and  cheer. 

First,  Mrs.  Austin  quotes,  in  her  useful  little  tract,  the  pro¬ 
spectus  of  a  school,  instituted  by  Miss  Martineau  of  Bracondale 
near  Norwich,  for  the  education  of  a  few  girls  of  the  shopkeep¬ 
ing  and  artisan  class,  apparently.  Two  old-fashioned  adjoining 
houses  are  devoted  to  the  object ;  and  there  is  a  good  play¬ 
ground.  For  sixpence  a  week  a  sound  practical  education  is 
given. 

‘  This  is  the  sk-elcton  of  the  scheme,’  Mrs.  Austin  says  of  the 
prospectus,  ‘  which  differs  in  nothing  from  a  common  day  school, 
save  in  the  things  taught,  and,  above  all,  in  the  direction  given  to 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  pupils.  Without  seeing  it  in  opera¬ 
tion,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  life  and  energy  which  Miss 
F.  Martineau  and  her  excellent  assistants  have  infused  into  it.  The 
lessons  on  objects,  which  I  heard,  those  on  arithmetic,  and  the 
writing,  were  excellent.  The  attention  of  the  cliildren  never  flagged. 
Their  eyes  were  fixed  with  eager  inquiry  on  the  cheerful  animated 
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face  of  their  younj:  mistress.  But  excellence  in  these  branches 
is  not  rare.  Miss  Martineau,  in  a  letter  now  before  me,  touches 
the  true  points  of  superiority  in  her  school  and  its  mistress :  “  1 
“  think  myself  very  fortunate  in  having  a  mistress  so  capable  of 
“  teaching  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  and  yet  so  anxious  to 
“  give  an  interest  to  all  home  and  useful  duties.  The  idea  of  taking 
** pleasure  in  cutting  out  their  own  clothes,  washing,  &c.,  seems  so 
“  new  to  the  children.” 

‘  According  to  Miss  F.  ^lartincau’s  wise  plan  of  feeling  her  way, 
and  attempting  nothing  on  a  large  scale  till  she  has  proved  its  success 
on  a  small  one,  the  girls  at  present  only  wash  for  the  mistress  and 
the  housekeeper,  who  is  their  instructress  in  this  department. 

‘  On  the  same  principle  of  slow  and  cautious  advance,  cooking  has, 
as  yet,  not  been  attempted.  This  wdll  come  hereafter.  Every  needful 
appliance  is  ready.  Meantime,  an  important  step  in  domestic  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  gained.  Those  of  the  girls  wdio  live  at  a  distance 
bring  their  dinners.  Their  humble  repast  is  set  out  and  eaten  with 
the  nicest  attention  to  cleanliness  and  propriety.  I  saw  the  table 
exactly  as  it  had  been  left  by  the  girls  w'ho  had  just  dined.  Not  a 
thing  was  out  of  its  place,  nor  was  there  a  trace  of  untidiness  or  dis¬ 
order.  The  service  of  the  table  is  performed  by  the  girls  in  turn. 
They  clear  away  the  dishes  and  plates,  knives  and  forks,  clean  them, 
and  deposit  them  in  their  places.  I  saw  one  at  her  work  washing 
the  earthen  vessels,  wiping,  not  smearing  them,  and  arranging  them, 
dry  and  bright,  on  pantry  shelves  of  spotless  whiteness.  It  was  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  soon  afterwards  saw  the  same  girl  come 
into  the  school  and  teach  a  class  of  younger  girls  arithmetic.’ 
(Pp.  18-20.) 

By  an  introduction  of  a  subsequent  date,  we  learn  that  at 
first  the  cooking  was  a  difficulty, — the  parents  preferring  sending 
the  children  with  cold  food  of  greater  cost  to  paying  a  small 
sum  which  would  enable  them  to  have  a  warm  meal,  with  the 
benefit  of  learning  to  cook  it.  But  the  opposition  was  gradually 
giving  way. 

A  letter  to  the  ‘Times’  (January  29.  1858),  from  the  Vicar 
of  Sandbach,  Cheshire,  exhibits  the  next  scene  of  progress  ;  — 
a  scene  which  contrasts  remarkably  with  that  of  a  learned 
philological  inspector,  hammering  his  abstractions  into  girls  who 
had  no  idea  how  to  discharge  any  one  duty  in  life,  and  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  at  all  likely  to  learn  it  from  him. 

‘  The  results  of  the  Sandbach  National  School  kitchen  for  the  sick 
and  aged  poor,  are — that  with  the  sum  of  111.  12f.  derived 
chiefly  from  the  offertory  collections,  852  dinners  of  roast  mutton, 
307  of  mutton  chops,  &c.,  making  in  all  2,104  meat  dinners,  with 
176  puddings,  and  102  quarts  of  gruel,  were  supplied  to  the  village, 
simply  by  the  adoption  of  a  judicious  and  economical  system  of 
cookery.’ 
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]Mr.  Armitstead  adds  — 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness,  though  not  of  surprise,  that  a 
system  so  easy  and  simple  of  operation  should  have  excited  an 
amount  of  inquiry,  personal  and  by  letter,  to  an  extent  which  leads 
to  a  well-grounded  hope  that  in  a  few  years  a  kitchen  will  form  a 
necessary  part  of  the  National  Sehool  of  every  large  parish  throughout 
the  kingdom,  a  result  no  less  beneficial  to  the  sick  poor  than  to  the 
children  themselves,  thus  early  initiated  in  industrial  employments 
well  suited  to  their  condition  in  after  life.’ 

This  topic  leads  us  directly  into  the  middle  of  the  great 
question,  —  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  practical  con¬ 
siderations  connected  with  the  subject  of  female  industry ;  —  the 
effect  of  manufacturing  employment  on  the  domestic  qualities  of 
women.  AVe  have  no  space  here,  —  and  it  is  no  part  of  our 
present  duty,  —  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  factorj*  life  for 
our  female  population.  AVe  have  to  glance  at  the  facts  of  the 
extent  of  that  kind  of  occupation,  and  at  the  probabilities  of 
its  being  reconciled  with  that  domestic  existence  for  w’hich 
women  are  constituted,  and  to  which  they  sooner  or  later  return, 
after  every  experiment  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  inflicts, 
amidst  its  play  of  social  changes. 

The  number  of  women  employed  in  textile  manufactures  in 
1851  were  nearly  385,000.  Under  this  head  are  included  cotton 
and  its  fabrics,  woollen,  flax,  silk,  straw,  lace,  and  articles  in 
fur,  hair  and  hemp,  and  the  paper  manufacture.  In  the  me¬ 
chanical  arts  which  usually  rank  in  the  same  class,  such  as 
metal-works  and  earthenware,  there  were  nearly  40,000.  AA^th 
these  two  classes  may  be  united  the  third,  —  the  women  en¬ 
gaged  in  providing  and  treating  Dress ;  —  making,  mending, 
and  washing  articles  of  dress.  These  are  set  down  as  above 
balf-a-million.  The  three  amount  to  within  a  fraction  of  a 
million.  If  we  could  include  the  women  of  Ireland,  so  largely 
engaged  in  the  linen,  cambric,  and  muslin  manufactures  of 
Ulster,  and  in  the  embroidery  of  muslins  (as  we  have  already 
shown),  and  in  lace-making  and  knitted  goods,  the  number 
would  be  greatly  increased.  Now,  what  a  section  of  the  nation 
this  is,  —  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  women  above  twenty, 
earning  an  indejjendent  subsistence  by  manufacturing  industry ! 
The  condition,  claims,  and  prospects  of  such  a  section  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  ought  to  be  as  important  and  interesting  to  us  as  those 
of  any  class  of  men  in  the  community. 

The  three  sorts  of  employment  need  not  here  be  considered 
separately.  In  the  case  of  textile  manufactures,  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  done  in  factories  ;  but  not  a  little  is  carried 
on  at  home,  —  looms  being  set  up  in  the  cottage,  or  in  the 
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town  lodging.  In  such  old  towns  as  Norwich,  and  in  many 
a  village  in  the  eastern  counties,  the  click  and  smack  of  the 
loom  is  heard  in  the  narrow  streets  and  over  garden  walls,  as 
it  is  in  the  singular  region  of  Spitalfields.  A  visitor  will  find 
the  family  engaged  in  winding,  piecing  and  weaving,  —  father, 
mother,  boys  and  girls  all  doing  different  parts  of  the  work : 
and  this  is  just  the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Birmingham 
metal  workers.  They  have  a  light  room  which  they  call  a 
shop,  where  they  work  together  at  the  articles  w’hich  are  to 
be  completed  by  a  certain  time.  So  it  is  with  the  occupations 
which  relate  to  dress.  The  lace-maker  is  an  old-fashioned 
figure  in  English  life,  —  sitting  at  her  door  with  her  pillow 
before  her,  and  her  fingers  busy  among  the  bobbins.  So  it  is 
with  the  straw-platter,  and  the  clear-starcher  and  mender,  and 
the  artificial-flower  maker,  and  the  embroiderer,  and,  as  we  may 
see  in  every  street,  with  the  dress-maker.  The  ‘  Song  of  the 
‘  Shirt  ’  tells  us  that  this  is  the  way  also  with  poor  needlewomen. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  factory,  and  gregarious  occupation  in 
many  modes,  is  not  now,  as  formerly,  supposed  to  mean  cotton 
or  flax  spinning.  Silk,  cotton,  and  flax  mills  may  still  be  the 
representatives  of  the  factory  life  of  English  women ;  but 
genuine  factory-life  can  be  seen  at  Birmingham  as  truly  as  at 
Jilanchcster  or  Leeds.  Long  ranges  of  upper  apartments  in 
Birmingham  factories  are  occupied  by  women,  sitting  in  rows, 
quiet,  diligent  and  skilful,  putting  together  the  links  of  cob¬ 
web  gold  chains,  or  burnishing  silver  plate,  or  cutting  and 
polishing  screws  (a  manufacture  mainly  in  their  hands,  because 
the  machinery  requires  delicate  manipulation),  or  sorting  needles, 
or  painting  papter-mdche  trays.  Of  the  40,000  female  workers 
in  metals  and  clay,  the  greater  portion  now  are  factory-women, 
as  much  as  any  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  spinners  or  weavers. 
As  for  the  third  class,  not  only  are  the  Nottingham  and  Lei¬ 
cester  lace-makers  and  hosiery  weavers  of  the  genuine  manu¬ 
facturing  class,  but  the  London  dressmakers  may  be  called  so ; 
and  the  upliolstresses  too.  They  are  collected,  not  always  in 
large  apartments  alas !  but  in  considerable  numbers,  and  under 
a  scheme  of  division  of  labour,  —  which  is,  we  suppose,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  the  distinction  between  domestic  and  factory 
labour ;  a  distinction  not  interfered  with  by  the  distribution  of 
portions  of  the  work  to  different  members  of  the  family  at  home. 
Whatever  may  be  the  respective  proportions  of  the  factory  and 
domestic  workers  who  make  up  the  million  and  a  quarter  of  in¬ 
dustrial  women  now  under  notice,  it  is  a  question  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  us  all,  in  every  view,  whether  the  factory-work  is 
likely  to  increase  or  diminish  in  years  to  come. 
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At  first  sight,  most  of  us  are  disposed  to  pronounce  that  the 
number  will  certainly  increase.  The  demand  for  industry  seems 
at  present  rather  to  exceed  the  supply, — generally  speaking. 
We  want  more  soldiers,  more  sailors,  more  agricultural  labourers 
and  rough  workers,  while  emigration  carries  off  tens  of  thousands 
every  year.  The  rapid  increase  of  labour-saving  machinery 
indicates  a  want,  rather  than  a  supei’iluity,  of  hands ;  and  so 
does  the  liberty  to  work  which  has  been  acquired  by  women 
within  a  few  years.  It  is  not  very  long  since  the  Coventry 
men  were  as  jealous  and  tyrannical  about  the  women  winding 
silks  and  weaving  ribbons  as  they  are  still  about  their  engrav¬ 
ing  watch  plates ;  yet  now  many  thousands  of  women  are  earn¬ 
ing  a  subsistence  in  the  ribbon  and  fringe  manufacture.  The 
increasing  use  of  sewing-machines,  at  centres  of  dressmaking, 
tailoring,  and  blouse  and  shirt  making,  points  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  In  a  community  where  a  larger  proportion  of  women 
remain  unmarried  than  at  any  known  period ;  where  a  greater 
number  of  women  depend  on  their  own  industry  for  subsistence ; 
where  every  pair  of  hands,  moved  by  an  intelligent  head,  is  in 
request ;  and  where  improved  machinery  demands  more  and 
more  of  the  skilled  labour  which  women  can  supply,  how  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  the  women  will  work  more  and  more,  and 
in  aggregate  ways,  as  combination  becomes  better  understood 
and  practised  ?  Such  is  the  first  aspect  of  the  case  :  but  there 
are  others.  It  will  not  be  going  out  of  our  way  to  show  by  an 
example  that  factory-life  is  not  everyw’here  the  same  ;  that  it 
does  not  necessitate  the  evils  of  which  too  many  of  our  manufac¬ 
turing  classes  are  examples.  We  conclude,  as  a  matter  of  course 
iu  England,  that  a  factory-girl  cannot  make  her  own  clothes, 
cannot  cook  her  father’s  dinner,  cannot  do  the  household  market¬ 
ing,  or  cleaning ;  is,  in  short,  fit  for  nothing  but  the  spinning 
or  weaving,  burnishing  or  sorting,  in  which  her  days  are  passed. 
If  we  can  find  good  evidence  that  the  occupation  need  not  have 
these  effects,  it  will  be  a  great  comfort.  There  are  such  evi¬ 
dences  in  abundance,  and  the  facts  work  in  opposite  directions, 
— on  the  one  hand,  extending  the  inducements  to  factory  labour 
for  women,  and,  on  the  other,  giving  the  women  themselves  a 
freer  choice,  and  a  stronger  disposition  to  remain  at  home. 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  were  about  4000  women  employed 
in  the  cotton-mills  of  Lowell,  in  Massachusetts.  They  worked 
seventy  hours  per  week,  earning  their  meals  and  from  one  to 
three  dollars  per  week.  They  had  built  a  church,  and  a  Lyceum, 
and  several  boarding-houses ;  and  in  the  winter  they  engaged 
the  best  lecturers  in  the  state  to  instruct  them  in  their  Lyceum. 
These  factory  girls  issued  the  periodical  called  the  *  Lowell 
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‘  Offering,’  which  Mr.  Knight  reprinted  in  his  series  of  Weekly 
Volumes,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Mind  among  the  Spindles.’ 
Prefixed  to  that  volume  was  a  letter  from  Harriet  Martineau, 
in  which  the  factory  life  of  these  literary  spinsters  was  described. 
They  are  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  yeomen  of  Xew  Eng¬ 
land, —  some  aiming  at  disencumbering  the  farm,  or  educating 
a  brother  for  tlie  church,  whilst  others  club  their  earnings  to 
build  a  house  in  which  to  live  under  the  sanction  of  some 
elderly  aunt  or  widowed  mother.  Whole  streets  of  pretty 
dwellings  adorn  the  factory  settlement ;  and  books,  music,  and 
flowers  within  testify  to  the  tastes  of  the  young  proprietors. 
The  girls  are  well-dressed,  week-days  and  Sundays ;  and  the 
Savings’  Bank  exhibits  their  provident  habits.  At  the  date  of 
this  account,  in  1834,  there  were  5000  work-people  at  Lowell, 
of  whom  3800  were  women  and  girls ;  and  the  deposits,  after 
all  the  public  and  private  edifices  were  paid  for,  amounted  to 
114,000  dollars. 

In  a  recent  publication  there  is  a  contrasting  view  of  the 
same  class,  employed  in  a  silk-mill,  under  one  of  those  dozen, 
or  twenty,  or  fifty^  or  hundreds  of  good  men  who  are  each 
called  by  all  who  know  them  ‘  the  best  employer  in  England.’ 
It  is  cheering  to  find  how  many  *  best  ’  there  are.  The  writer 
was  evidently  taken  aback  at  first,  confounded  by  the  ‘  yelling 
*  and  screaming  ’  of  the  women  in  the  lane,  which  she  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean  some  terrible  accident,  and  astonished  at  the 
universal  supposition  that  everybody  was  purely  selfish,  and 
bent  upon  cheating  everybody  else.  The  experiment  of  inducing 
a  more  w’omanly  mode  of  life  among  the  girls  is  described 
in  a  very  interesting  way  in  the  tract  called  ‘  Experience  of 
‘Factory  Life,’  which  is  in  the  list  at  the  head  of  our  article. 
The  passage  is  too  long  for  quotation ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  readers  will  turn  to  it,  if  they  have  any  desire  to  see  what  the 
differences  between  the  factory  girls  of  Old  and  New  England 
really  arc,  and  to  ascertain  whether  any  part  of  what  is  repulsive 
and  lamentable  here  is  owing  to  the  occupation,  or  to  any  mode 
of  life  which  it  necessitates.  We  believe  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  best  observers  will  be  that  it  is  not  the  labour  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  which  hardens  and  brutalizes  the  minds  of  men  or  women, 
but  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  they  enter  upon  a  life  of 
bustle  and  publicity.  The  Lowell  factory  girls  are  great  re¬ 
citers,  and  even  writers,  of  poetry :  the  Sunday  sermon  is  quite 
a  pursuit  to  them,  —  as  in  puritan  New  England  generally. 
Literature  and  music  are  the  recreations  of  many  of  the  factory 
girls  of  the  mills.  Now — can  the  chasm  be  bridged  over  which 
divides  these  conditions  of  factory  life  ?  Can  the  English  fac- 
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tory  girl  be  made  as  womanly  as  other  people  ?  •  If  so,  what  is 
the  effect  on  the  industrial  aspect  of  affairs  ? 

We  find  something  like  an  answer  to  this  in  such  accounts  as 
we  can  obtain  of  the  operation  of  evening  schools  on  this  class  of 
people.  There  was  a  narrative  published  in  ‘  Household  Words/ 
we  remember,  some  years  ago,  which  afforded  great  encourage¬ 
ment.  In  that  case,  the  girls  were  eager  to  learn  to  write,  above 
everything,  one  explanation  being  ‘  Hur  wants  to  write  to  hur 
chap,’  who  was  gone  to  Australia ;  but,  where  it  was  possible  to 
deceive  themselves  about  their  own  ignorance,  they  did  so.  No 
girl  could  pretend  to  write  when  she  did  not  know  a  letter ;  but 
whenever  they  could  fancy  themselves  treated  like  children,  they 
put  on  airs  of  resentment,  —  as  when  one,  who  had  to  spell  ox 
and  say  what  it  meant,  exclaimed  ‘  As  if  everybody  didn’t  know 
‘  that  a  hox  is  a  cow  !’  They  fancied  they  could  sew  till  a  pull 
at  the  thread  undid  half  a  yard  at  a  time.  They  were  averse  to 
bringing  clothes  to  mend,  but  liked  making  new  smart  gowns. 
They  were  partly  interested  and  partly  offended  at  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  about  the  human  frame  and  its  health — one,  who 
was  laced  up  into  the  shape  and  stiffness  of  a  tree-stem,  exclaim¬ 
ing  that  she  had  ‘  got  only  six-and-twenty  whalebones.’  Some 
of  them  had  witnessed  a  sad  misfortune, — the  first  and  fatal 
quarrel  of  a  married  couple  from  the  bride  having  rendered  her 
husband’s  one  white  shirt  unwearable,  the  first  Sunday  after 
their  marriage,  by  starching  it  all  over,  ‘  as  stiff  as  a  church.’ 
She  had  spent  two  days  on  the  job  :  neither  of  them  knew  how 
to  get  the  starch  out :  and  the  bridegroom  cursed  his  spouse 
as  a  good-for-nothing  slattern.  Such  cases  were  coming  before 
them  every  day.  The  handsome  shawl  which  the  lover  so  ad¬ 
mired  on  Sundays  was  found  to  be  pawned  on  Monday  mornings, 
and  redeemed  on  Saturday  nights.  All  clothes  had  to  be  bought 
ready-made,  and  all  food  prepared,  as  far  as  it  could  be.  The 
bread  and  the  ham, — a  shilling  plate  at  the  time, — were  obtained 
on  credit  at  the  huckster’s  shop ;  and,  to  obtain  that  credit,  every 
article  of  every  sort  had  to  be  bought  at  that  miscellaneous  shop. 
The  wives  could  not  boll  potatoes,  nor  mend  stockings,  nor 
wash  a  garment,  nor  even  scrub  the  floor.  These  deficiencies  sent 
pupils — married  women  as  well  as  single  —  to  the  evening  school, 
eager  to  learn.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  A  vast  compla¬ 
cency  in  carrying  home  a  garment  of  their  ‘  own  making,’  and  a 
desperate  set-to  at  arithmetic  in  its  ordinary  form.  The  sorters 
could  reckon  by  grosses,  miraculously ;  but  had  no  notion  of 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  notion 
dawned  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  be  comfortable  at  home, 
and  that  their  teachers  meant  to  show  them  how  to  manage  it. 
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At  a  more  advanced  period,  came  further  discoveries.  The  wife 
who  locked  her  door  before  daylight,  and  turned  her  back  upon 
her  home  till  dark,  except  on  Sundays,  obtained  a  good  deal  of 
money  ;  for  at  that  time  women’s  factory  wages  had  risen  twenty- 
per-cent.,  and  were  still  rising:  but  yet  there  was  never  any 
cash  left  over,  and  generally  more  or  less  debt  at  the  huckster’s 
shop.  When  able  to  keep  accounts,  even  in  the  humblest  way, 
the  wife  occasionally  found  a  penny  set  down  in  the  shilling 
column, — not  necessarily  from  dishonesty,  for  the  small  shop¬ 
keepers  themselves  are  often  very  ill-educated.  This  discovery 
led  to  inquiry  and  thought ;  till  the  grand  idea  presented  itself 
that  it  might  answer  better,  even  in  regard  to  money,  to  stay 
at  home  than  to  work  at  the  factory.  No  more  plates  of  ham 
or  light  loaves !  no  more  expensive  washing-bills,  or  heavy  pur¬ 
chases  of  ready-made  clothes,  or  fancy  headdresses  which  cost 
nearly  a  week’s  wages !  No  more  hard  potatoes,  smoky  fires, 
and  tea  smoked  accordingly  !  No  more  damp,  half-grimy  floors 
on  Saturday  nights ;  nor  husbands  driven  elsewhere  in  search 
of  comfort !  If  they  earned  twelve  shillings  a  week  less,  they 
saved  twelve  shillings  a  w’eek,  and  much  of  more  valuable  things 
that  no  money  cjin  buy. 

Since  those  early  attempts  at  schools  for  wives  were  instituted, 
great  improvements  in  particular  cases  have  become  common ; 
but  there  has  not  yet  been  that  distinct  step  in  civilisation  which 
gives  every  woman  in  a  manufacturing  town  the  clear  under¬ 
standing  that  she  has  to  choose  between  being  an  earner  of 
money  in  a  w’ay  which  precludes  her  being  a  housewife,  or  being 
qualified  for  a  housewife,  at  the  expense  of  some  of  her  power 
of  earning,  but  w’ith  great  power  of  saving  her  husband’s  earn¬ 
ings.  We  need  not  despair  of  seeing  girls  so  educated  as  that 
they  may  be  capable  of  both  employments ;  and  this  is  well,  as 
there  can  be  no  expectation  that,  within  any  time  we  can  look 
forward  to,  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  will  cease. 
If  it  is  ever  superseded,  it  will  not  be  by  the  labour  of  men,  but 
by  new  inventions :  and  in  the  interval,  it  will  do  no  good  to 
declaim,  and  exhort,  and  lament.  We  must  take  in  hand  the 
evils  of  the  case,  and  improve  its  conditions.  We  must  see 
whether  we  cannot  make  needlewomen  and  plain  cooks  of  the 
little  girls,  and  sensible  housewives  as  they  grow  up.  This 
done,  we  suspect  that  not  even  the  best  paid  factory  labour  will 
throw  them  back  to  the  point  from  which  many  of  the  class  are 
now  rising. 

This  leads  us  on  to  the  class  of  manufacturing  operations  which 
can  be  carried  on  by  women  in  their  own  homes.  As  the  era 
of  female  industrialism  has  set  in,  indisputably  and  irreversibly, 
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it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  contemplate  this  phase  of  it, 
and  to  assist  it  as  far  as  possible: — which  means  to  relieve  it 
from  oppression  and  hindrance.  We  need  say  nothing  of  the 
ordinary  ‘woman’s  work’ which  may  be  done  at  home, — the 
needlework  of  various  kinds;  nor  of  the  weaving  which  men 
have  long  ceased  to  oppose.  But  there  are  arts  to  which 
female  faculties  are  particularly  appropriate  which  women 
cannot  practise  on  account  of  the  monopolising  spirit  of  the 
men.  Take  the  watch-making  business  as  an  instance. 

Watches  are  so  dear  in  this  country  that  labouring  men,  the 
working-classes  generally,  and  young  people  of  all  but  the 
wealthy  orders,  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  about  the  use  and 
economy  of  time,  from  the  absence  of  the  means  of  measuring 
it.  The  dearness  of  watches  is  proved  to  be  a  gratuitous  evil, 
imposed  by  the  mistaken  selfishness  of  a  smixll  class  of  the 
community.  In  this  country  186,000  watches  per  annum  are 
manufactured;  and,  as.  this  goes  a  very  little  way  towards 
supplying  the  demand,  there  is  a  large  importation  from 
Switzerland, —  exceedingly  profitable  to  somebody  at  our 
expense,  as  the  price  of  the  article  is  kept  up  by  the  artificial 
scarcity  at  home.  Now, — who  makes  the  watches  that  we 
import? — In  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cottages  on  the 
uplands,  in  the  wildest  recesses  that  men  can  inhabit,  as  well  as 
in  the  streets  of  the  towns,  there  are  women  helping  to  make 
watches.  We  are  told  that  20,000  women  are  actually  so 
employed.  Why  not?  The  metal  in  the  inside  of  a  watch 
costs  about  sixpence  in  its  unwrought  condition.  By  the 
application  of  the  fine  touch  so  eminently  possessed  by  women, 
guided  by  their  fine  sight  and  observation,  that  sixpenny- worth 
of  metal  is  so  wrought  and  adjusted  as  to  become  ■worth  several 
pounds.  If  there  are  20,000  Swiss  women  at  work  at  their 
own  windows,  with  their  children  about  them,  and  their 
husband’s  dinner  at  the  fire,  making  watches  for  Europe  and 
America,  why  are  there  not  40,000  Englishwomen  helping 
the  family  independence  in  the  same  way  ?  Simply  because 
the  caste  or  guild  of  watchmakers  will  not  permit  it.  We  need 
not  explain  to  our  readers  that  the  monopolists  punish  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  the  public,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
countrywomen.  In  Switzerland,  the  greater  the  number  of 
women  so  employed,  the  greater  the  number  of  men  also.  By 
simply  meeting  the  demand  for  watches  at  home,  and  yet  more 
by  preparing  a  due  supply  for  America  and  our  own  colonics, 
our  watchmakers  would  open  a  new  vein  of  employment  and 
profit  for  themselves  and  their  households.  Instead  of  this, 
what  do  they  do  ?  One  case  which  fell  under  our  own  know- 
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ledge,  is  this ; — The  wife  of  a  respectable  watchmaker  wished, 
as  did  her  husband,  that  she  should  work  with  him  at  his 
special  division  of  the  manufacture:  but  they  dared  not 
attempt  it,  under  the  eyes  of  the  craft.  She  therefore  engraved 
the  ‘  brass  work,’ — a  commoner  and  easier  kind  of  work.  As 
soon  as  the  fact  was  discovered,  an  outcry  was  raised,  and  intimi¬ 
dation  was  tried,  to  drive  her  from  her  occupation.  She  kept 
her  husband  steady  to  their  household  plan ;  but  it  was  only  by 
permitting  their  friends  to  set  up  a  plea  of  apprenticeship,  on 
the  ground  of  her  father  having  been  seen  to  do  that  kind  of 
work  in  her  presence,  that  she  obtained  any  peace  and  quiet. 
She  brought  up  her  two  daughters  to  the  business,  while  train¬ 
ing  them  in  housewifery  as  well.  By  this  time  we  hope  many 
daughters  and  sisters  are  seen,  as  we  have  seen  a  few,  enamel¬ 
ling  the  faces  of  watches,  polishing  them,  inscribing  the  hours, 
and  conducting  the  nicest  mysteries  of  the  art.  If  it  is  true, 
as  we  are  assured,  and  as  may  well  be,  that  the  parts  of 
watches  made  by  Swiss  women  are  imported  into  this  country, 
it  seems  impossible  that  our  countrywomen  should  be  long 
excluded  from  that  province  of  industry.  It  seems  incredible 
that  some  thousands  of  foreign  women  should  be  supported  by 
making  watches  for  us  to  buy  dear,  while  thousands  of  needle¬ 
women  should  be  starving  in  London,  for  want  of  permission 
to  supply  us  with  cheaper  watches.  Mr.  Bennett’s  exertions 
seem  to  be  making  the  case  clear  to  an  increasing  number  of 
the  public ;  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  tyranny 
of  a  virtual  guild  will  be  overthrown,  like  that  of  so  many 
actual  guilds.  As  for  the  mode  in  whieh  the  change  will  be 
made, — we  may  obtain  a  hint  from  the  Swiss.  The  watch¬ 
makers  are  an  educated  class ;  and  the  more  highly  they  are 
educated  the  better  are  the  watches  they  produce.  The  fact 
appears  to  be  undisputed ;  and  the  lesson  is  sufficiently  plain. 

This  last  topic  would  naturally  lead  us  to  consider  other  arts, 
requiring  a  higher  education,  which  Avomen  have  found  it 
difficult  to  get  leave  to  practise :  but  we  must  first  devote  a 
few  moments  to  the  miserable  class  of  poor  needlewomen, — 
whether  the  makers  of  shirts  and  trowsers  or  of  gowns  and 
petticoats.  The  sempstresses  are  returned  as  nearly  61,000 
at  the  time  of  the  last  census ;  and  the  milliners  and  dress¬ 
makers  as  nearly  half  a  million. 

The  wretched  dependents  on  the  slop  shops  are  suffering  under 
the  last  struggles  of  their  art  Avith  the  improvements  of  the  time. 
We  see  the  seAving-machine  coming  into  use.  It  Avill  do  great 
things;  and  it  Avill  bring  in  further  methods  Avhich  will  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  craft  of  the  poor  needlewoman.  Already  we  hear 
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of  more  than  one  establishment  in  London  which  uses  seventy 
of  these  machines,  each  of  which  dispatches  as  much  work  as 
fifteen  pairs  of  hands ;  and  of  provincial  shops,  where  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  one  machine  has  caused  the  dismissal  of  thirty 
women  and  girls.  At  first,  it  was  supposed  that  only  long 
rows  of  plain  work  could  be  done  in  this  way;  but  now  we 
hear  of  shirt-collars,  gloves,  and  other  delicate  pieces  of  stitching 
being  done,  as  well  as  saddlery  and  harness-making,  and  shoes. 
Both  the  needle  and  the  awl  are  largely  superseded  by  it ;  and 
it  can  be  managed  by  even  young  children.  Thus  is  the  case  of 
poor  needlewomen  to  be  solved !  They  can  scarcely  be  worse 
off  than  at  present ;  and  if  the  change  should  reintroduce  the 
art  of  genuine  sewing,  our  countrywomen  will  have  reason  to 
rejoice.  At  present,  we  hear  it  said,  that  the  art  of  sewing 
seems  wellnigh  lost  in  England,  except  among  the  ladies  who 
have  a  taste  for  it,  or  who  were  trained  by  an  unfashionable 
grandmother.  The  superiority  of  French  linyeres  to  English 
sempstresses  is  most  remarkable,  and  proves  that  the  handiwork 
of  sewing  is  far  better  taught  and  practised  in  France  than  in 
England. 

No  machinery  can  sui)ersede  sewing  altogether,  though  it 
may,  and  ought  to,  extinguish  slopmaking  at  fourpence  a  day ; 
and  whereas  scarcely  a  good  sempstress  can  now  be  obtained, 
for  love  or  money,  we  may  hope  to  witness  so  much  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  art  as  is  needed  for  economy  and  neatness. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  wear  out  eyes,  and  spend  precious  time 
in  marking  letters,  with  a  fine  needle  and  coloured  thread, 
on  a  cambric  handkerchief,  when  we  are  in  possession  of 
marking  inks,  and  practised  in  drawing  with  a  free  hand ;  but 
we  must  have  a  release  from  the  ragged  edges,  loose  buttons, 
galling  shirt- collars,  and  unravelled  seams  and  corners  which 
have  come  up  as  the  quality  of  needlewomen  has  gone  down. 
Let  our  wives  undertake  the  case  of  the  remnant  of  the  poor 
sempstresses,  —  the  last,  we  hope,  of  their  sort.  Many  may 
be  retained  for  the  management  of  sewing-machines.  Many 
may  emigrate,  under  careful  arrangements.  The  younger  may 
possibly  be  even  yet  taught  to  sew  properly,  or  to  do  something 
dse  that  is  useful ;  and  all  might,  by  a  sufficient  and  well-con¬ 
certed  effort,  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  middleman.  That 
department  of  the  industrial  market  is  undergoing  vital  changes. 
If  some  thousands  of  suffering  women  are  to  see  their  loathed 
occupation  extinguished,  the  ladies  of  England  should  see  that 
the  two  or  three  millions  of  girls  who  are  soon  to  be  maintaining 
themselves  by  their  industry  shall  be  exercised  in  all  household 
arts,  (and  the  needle,  not  last  nor  least)  as  the  proper  foundation 
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of  all  others.  In  order  to  justify  our  estimate  of  the  value  of 
good  needlework,  and  also  to  give  pleasure  to  our  readers,  we 
cite  a  passage  from  a  Report  of  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  in  the  Privy  Council  Minutes  for  1855. 

‘  It  appears  to  me  that  girls’  schools  have  a  great  advantage  over 
boys’  schools,  in  the  fact  that  nearly  half  the  day  is  spent  in  industrial 
work.  Independently  of  the  practical  value  of  skill  in  needlework, 
it  would  be  well  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  on  the  girls’ 
characters,  to  occupy  half  their  time  at  school  in  this  way.  No  one 
can  have  marked  the  quiet  domestic  aspect  of  one  of  our  better  girls’ 
schools  when  arranged  for  needlework,  the  scrupulous  cleanliness 
which  their  work  necessitates,  the  continual  interchange  of  kindly 
offices,  and  that  most  wholesome  union,  which  a  boys’  school  seldom 
presents,  of  industry  with  repose,  of  a  cheerful  relaxation  of  mind, 
with  the  most  careful  and  decorous  order,  without  seeing  at  once  that 
it  is  here  rather  than  during  the  morning  lessons  that  the  character  of 
the  future  woman  is  formed.  When  we  add  to  these  considerations 
the  paramount  importance  of  skill  in  needlework,  picturing  to  our¬ 
selves  the  contrast  that  a  few  short  years  will  show  between  the 
slattern,  in  her  cheap  taw'dry  shop  tinery,  and  the  white-aproned  tidy 
housewife,  with  her  knitting  in  her  liands,  or  a  shirt  for  her  husband 
in  her  lap,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  more  than  ever  anxious  that  this 
most  valuable  department  of  schoolwork  should  not  be  neglected.  It 
has  often  occurred  to  me  that  one  serious  objection  to  mixed  schools 
is  the  great  probability  of  the  needlework  being  slighted.  The  girls, 
thus  brought  into  competition  with  the  boys,  regret  the  time  spent 
away  from  their  books.  And,  besides,  the  afternoon  sempstress  will 
appear  to  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  more  intellectual 
morning  teacher  ;  her  autliority  will  come  to  be  slighted,  and  the 
discipline  will  be  impaired.  I  have  often  found  that  in  these  schools 
the  girls  get  a  notion  that  the  needlework  is  of  little  or  no  conse¬ 
quence  ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  schools  that  produce  the 
best  needlew'omen  in  my  district  are  separate  girls’  schools.’  (Pp.  480, 
481.) 

To  return  to  the  difficulties  created  by  the  jealousy  of  men  in 
regard  to  the  industrial  independence  of  women :  —  it  shows 
itself  with  every  step  gained  in  civilisation  ;  and  its  immediate 
effect  is  to  pauperise  a  large  number  of  women  who  are  willing 
to  work  for  their  bread ;  and,  we  need  not  add,  to  condemn  to 
perdition  many  more  who  have  no  choice  left  but  between 
starvation  and  vice.  The  jealousy  which  keeps  Coventry  w’omen 
from  the  employment  of  engraving  the  brass  work  of  a  watch, 
and  from  pasting  patterns  of  floss-silk  upon  cards,  for  trade 
purposes,  long  kept  the  doors  of  the  School  of  Design  in  London 
closed  against  female  pupils,  and  renders  it  still  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  an  Englishwoman  to  qualify  herself  for  treating  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children.  The  same  jealousy  cost  many 
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lives  in  the  late  war,  by  delaying  the  reception  of  the  nurses  into 
the  hospitals  in  the  East,  and  by  restricting  their  action  when 
there.  In  the  Staffordshire  potteries  women  are  largely  em¬ 
ployed  in  painting  porcelain, — an  art  which  they  are  better  qua¬ 
lified  to  practise  than  men.  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  but  we 
can  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  such  is  the  jealousy  of  the  men 
that  they  compel  the  women  to  paint  without  a  rest  for  the 
hand,  and  the  masters  are  obliged  by  their  own  workmen  to 
sanction  this  absurd  act  of  injustice. 

The  immediate  and  obvious  consequence  is,  that  women  who 
must  earn  their  bread  are  compelled  to  do  it  by  one  of  two 
methods, — by  the  needle  or  by  becoming  educators.  Often  and 
emphatically  as  this  has  been  said,  we  must  say  it  again  in  this 
place ;  but  we  need  not  go  into  the  description  either  of  the 
miseries  of  needlewomen  or  of  the  tremendous  mischief  done  by 
driving  shoals  of  Incompetent  persons  into  the  ranks  of  educators. 
Good  and  qualified  governesses  are  as  sensible  of  the  evil  as 
the  employing  class ;  and  they  arc  perhaps  as  keenly  afflicted 
by  it.  The  only  certain  remedy  is  to  leave  open  every  possible 
way  to  employments  of  the  most  various  kinds  that  arc  suitable 
to  the  abilities  of  women.  The  merely  incompetent  instructress 
would  never  have  placed  herself  in  a  position  so  painful  and 
precarious  if  a  way  had  been  open  to  support  herself  by  some¬ 
thing  that  she  could  do  better.  The  injury  to  the  qualified 
governesses  is  cruel.  The  reputation  of  the  whole  class  suffers 
by  the  faults  of  its  lowest  members ;  the  emolument  is  de¬ 
pressed,  first  by  the  low  average  quality  of  the  work  done, 
and  again  by  the  crowded  condition  of  that  field  of  labour.  The 
wretched  condition  of  many  of  these  unfortunate  persons  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  AVe  find  under  our  eyes  the  following 
passage  in  one  of  the  Reports  of  the  ‘Governesses’  Benevolent 
Institution’:  — 

‘  On  a  recent  occasion,  there  wore  one  hundred  and  twenty  candi¬ 
dates  for  three  annuities  of  twenty  pounds  each.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  ladies,  many  reared  in  affluence,  and  all  accustomed  to  the  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  of  at  least  our  middle  ranks — all  seeking  an  annuity 
of  twenty  pounds !  Of  these,  ninety-nine  were  unmarried ;  and,  out  of 
this  number,  fourteen  had  incomes  of,  or  above,  twenty  pounds  (eleven 
of  which  were  derived  from  public  institutions  or  private  benevolence, 
and  /Aree  from  their  own  savings);  tw'enty-three  had  incomes  varying 
from  one  pound  to  seventeen  pounds;  and  eighty-three  had  absolutely 
nothing.  It  will  be  recollected  that  all  these  ladies  arc  above  fifty 
years  of  age;  and,  of  the  utterly  destitute,  forty-nine  were  above  sixty.’ 

One  way  out  of  the  desperate  position  is  obvious  and  open. 
It  is  now  a  recognised  truth  that  education  is  an  art  requiring 
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instruction  and  training,  as  much  as  the  function  of  the  divine, 
the  physician,  and  the  lawyer ;  and  the  unprepared  are  cast  out, 
more  and  more  every  day.  The  immediate  misery  thus  caused 
is  dreadful.  It  is  that  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  and  the  slop- 
makers,  with  the  aggravation  that  the  sufferers  are,  generally 
speaking,  gentlewomen  by  birth,  and  universally  accustomed  to 
the  comforts,  and  many  of  the  luxuries,  of  life.  It  would  open  a 
dismal  chapter  to  show  how  many  of  them  have  reversed  the 
old  rule  of  woman’s  destiny,  —  that  of  being  supported  by  father, 
brother  or  husband, — having  given  all  their  earnings  to  pay  a 
father’s  debts,  to  sustain  an  idle  or  struggling  brother’s  pro¬ 
fessional  appearance,  or  to  indulge  the  vices,  or  to  neutralise  the 
shiftlessuess,  of  a  husband.  Facts  seem  to  show  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  governesses  who  have  the  advantage  and  use  of  their 
own  earnings  is  very  small.  Instead  of  such  just  and  pleasant 
results  of  their  industry  as  a  small  independence  at  a  time 
of  life  when  some  power  of  gratuitous  usefulness  and  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  ease  is  left,  w'e  read,  till  sheer  pain  of  heart  stops  us,  of 
the  cases  which  come  before  the  Governesses’  Institution  : — old 
age,  or  impaired  health  in  middle  age,  amidst  perfect  destitution  ; 
failing  sight,  paralysed  limbs,  over-wrought  brain,  and  no 
resource  or  prospect  whatever;  though  (or  because)  the  suf¬ 
ferers  have  supported  orphans,  saved  a  father  from  bankruptcy, 
educated  brothers,  or  kept  infirm  and  helpless  relatives  off  the 
rates.  We  need  not  go  on.  The  evil  is  plain  enough.  The 
remedies  seem  to  be  equally  clear ; — to  sustain  and  improve  the 
modern  tests  of  the  quality  of  educators  ;  and  to  open  broad  and 
new  w’ays  for  the  industrial  exertions  of  women ;  or  at  least 
to  take  care  that  such  as  open  naturally  are  not  arbitrarily 
closed. 

The  function  of  industry  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  al¬ 
ways  standing  wide  for  women  is  not  in  fact  so,  —  the  nursing 
function  in  all  its  directions,  in  private  dwellings,  in  work- 
houses,  in  hospitals  and  in  lunatic  asylums,  where  it  is  at  least 
as  much  w’antetl  as  anywhere  else.  We  shall  not  argue  it,  or 
plead  for  it  here.  Florence  Nightingale  and  her  disciples  have 
inaugurated  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  working-women, 
and  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  nursing  class  will  fulfil  itself. 

There  may  be  more  difficulty  about  the  kindred  function, — 
that  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  :  but  it  cannot  long  be  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  jealousy  of  the  medical  profession  is,  to  be  sure, 
proverbial :  but  it  is  not  universal.  From  our  youth  up,  some 
of  us  have  known  how  certain  of  the  wisest  and  most  appreciated 
of  physicians  have  insisted  that  the  health  of  women  and  their 
children  will  never  be  guarded  as  it  ought  to  be  till  it  is  put 
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under  the  charge  of  physicians  of  their  own  sex.  The  moral 
and  emotional  considerations  involved  in  this  matter  need  no 
discussion.  What  has  been  done  in  the  most  advanced  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  social  conditions  most  nearly 
resemble  those  of  England,  shows  what  will  be  done  here,  and 
very  soon.  Some  of  the  medical  colleges  have,  after  long  opjx)- 
sition,  or  protracted  deliberation,  admitted  ladies  as  students, 
and  have  conferred  degrees ;  so  that  several  of  the  cities  have  the 
blessing  of  highly  qualified  female  physicians.  The  thing  could 
not  have  been  done  without  the  sanction  and  practical  encou¬ 
ragement  of  some  of  the  first  professional  men  in  the  community. 
That  sanction  and  encouragement  have  been  freely  rendered, 
and  are  still  continued,  so  that  there  is  now  a  histoiy  of  the 
change  to  be  told.  There  are  charters  and  grants  of  money  by 
state  legislatures  for  dispensaries,  and  medical  colleges,  and  at¬ 
tendant  hospitals,  for  the  training  and  practice  of  female  physi¬ 
cians,  an  increasing  number  of  whom  are  established  in  the  great 
cities  from  year  to  year.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  whose 
excellent  work  on  the  ‘  Laws  of  Health  ’  is  one  of  the  list  which 
heads  this  article,  led  the  way  ;  and  by  the  influence  of  her  high 
character,  attainments,  and  success,  she  has  conquered  prejudice, 
and  established  the  enterprise.  In  our  country’,  more  time  will, 
no  doubt,  be  required.  Prejudices  are  stronger  ;  the  capabilities 
of  women  are  less  tested  and  understood ;  and  social  service  is 
not  so  earnest  as  in  the  younger  country  :  but,  if  English  phy¬ 
sicians  of  two  generations  ago  desired  and  foretold  the  change, 
it  is  for  us  to  reckon  confidently  on  it.  In  the  branch  of  prac¬ 
tice  too  much  encroached  upon  by  ignorant  |X)or  women,  a  few 
desultory  efforts  have  been  made,  with  no  other  success  than 
preparing  the  way  for  more.  Mrs.  Hockley  was  a  professional 
accoucheur  for  many  years,  and  in  excellent  reputation.  Dr. 
Spencer,  of  Bristol,  educated  his  daughter  for  the  same 
office ;  but  the  prejudice  was  too  strong  for  her  endurance, 
and  she  entered  the  ranks  of  governesses,  where  her  honour  and 
success  indicated  what  her  career  as  a  physician  might  have 
been.  The  institution  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  career  for 
women  in  any  one  country  facilitates  its  opening  every  where 
else  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  approaching  con¬ 
version  or  supersession  of  such  opponents  as  would  deny  the 
means  of  special  training  to  educated  women  who  demand  it. 

There  remain  the  classes  which  speak  so  well  for  themselves 
as  to  leave  others  little  to  say ;  —  the  artists  and  authors.  Here 
nature  indicates  the  path  of  action ;  and  all  that  we  are  practi¬ 
cally  concerned  with  is  that  her  behests  are  not  disobeyed, — her 
guidance  not  perverted, — her  elect  not  oi)prcssed,  through  our 
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inisnianagcment.  A  Jenny  Lind  cannot  be  stopped  in  her 
singing,  nor  a  Siddons  in  her  dramatic  career,  nor  a  CurrerBell 
in  her  authorship,  by  any  opposition  of  fortune:  but  none  of  us 
can  tell  how  many  women  of  less  force  and  lower  genius  may 
have  been  kept  useless  and  rendered  unhappy,  to  our  misfortune 
as  much  as  their  own.  We  have  adverted  to  the  opposition 
made  to  opening  Schools  of  Design  to  female  students.  We 
must  permit  no  more  obstruction  of  that  kind,  but  rather  supply 
the  educational  links  that  are  wanted,  if  we  would  render  the 
powers  and  the  industry  of  women  available  to  the  welfare  of 
society.  For  one  Instance ; — it  is  a  good  thing  to  admit  students 
freely  to  Schools  of  Design,  and  to  train  them  there :  and  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  manufacturers  of  textile  and  metal  productions 
employ  women  at  rising  wages,  in  proportion  to  their  qualifica¬ 
tions.  But  there  is  a  chasm  between  the  training  and  the  work 
which  requires  bridging.  The  greater  part  of  the  higher  order 
of  designs  are  practically  unavailable,  for  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  designer  of  the  conditions  of  the  particular  manu¬ 
facture  in  question.  The  economic  possibility  and  aptitude  are 
not  studied ;  and  hence,  the  manufacturers  say,  an  enormous 
waste  of  thought,  skill,  and  industry.  This  want  supplied,  a 
field  of  industry  practically  boundless  would  be  opened  to  female 
artists,  as  well  as  artisans ;  and  it  would  be  an  enlightened  policy 
to  look  to  this,  while  the  whole  world  seems  to  be  opening  its 
ports  to  our  productions. 

It  seems  not  very  long  ago  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Taylor  family,  of  Ongar,  was  regarded  as  very  strange.  The 
delightful  Jane  Taylor  of  Ongar  and  her  sisters  paid  their 
share  of  the  family  expenses  by  engraving.  Steel  engravings 
were  not  then  in  very  great  demand ;  yet  those  young  women 
were  incessantly  at  work, — so  as  to  be  abundantly  weary  of  it, 
—  as  Jane’s  letters  plainly  show.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
past,  many  hundreds  of  young  women,  we  are  assured,  have 
supported  themselves  by  wood  engraving,  for  which  there 
is  now  a  demand  which  no  jealousy  in  the  stronger  sex  can 
intercept.  The  effort  to  exclude  the  women  was  made,  in  this 
as  in  other  branches  of  art ;  but  the  interests  of  publishers  and 
the  public  were  more  than  a  match  for  it.  One  of  the  most 
accomplished  *  hands’  in  this  elegant  branch  of  art  has  built  her¬ 
self  a  country  house  with  the  proceeds  of  her  chisel ;  and  will  no 
doubt  furnish  it  by  those  of  her  admirable  paintings  on  glass. 

Strangely  enough,  the  Beport  before  us  lumps  together  the 
female  artists,  authors,  and  teachers,  so  that  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  the  numbers  of  each.  They  are  set  down  collectively 
at  64,336.  The  artists  have  an  unlimited  field  before  them ; 
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and  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  female  artists  proves 
the  disposition  to  occupy  it.  The  contributors  have  it  now  in 
their  jwwer  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  other  than  an 
educational  barrier  in  the  way  of  their  attainment  of  excellence 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  Lord  Lyndhurst  said  the  other  day, 
in  stating  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  claim  which  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  undoubtedly  has  to  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  the  public,  that  all  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  have  a  right  to 
the  gratuitous  instruction  afforded  by  the  first  artists  in  the 
country  to  the  students  who  attend  its  classes,  on  the  simple 
condition  of  good  moral  character  and  a  competent  knowledge 
of  elementary  drawing.  But  women  are  not  at  present  included 
in  this  our  principal  National  School  of  Arts,  though,  from  the 
use  they  make  of  the  National  Gallery,  no  class  of  students 
would  derive  greater  advantage  from  it.  This  deficiency  should 
be  remedied.  Photography  has  annihilated  the  secondafy  class 
of  miniature-painting,  which  a  considerabb  number  of  female 
artists  practised  .with  success.  But  photography  itself  has 
opened  an  enlai^ed  field  to  their  industry,  both  in  the  operations 
of  that  art  and  in  the  application  of  painting  to  it. 

We  look  to  eultivated  women  also  for  the  improvement  of  our 
national  charaeter  as  tasteful  manufacturers.  It  is  only  the 
inferiority  of  our  designs  which  prevents  our  taking  the  lead  of 
the  world  in  our  silks,  ribbons,  artificial  flowers,  pancr-hangings, 
carpets  and  furniture  generally.  Our  Schools  of  Design  were 
instituted  to  meet  this  defieiency ;  and  they  have  made  a  be¬ 
ginning  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  remains  to  be  done ; 
and  it  is  properly  women’s  work.  There  is  no  barrier  of  jealousy 
in  the  case,  for  our  manufacturers  are  eager  to  secure  good  de¬ 
signs  from  any  quarter. 

For  the  rest,  the  female  artists  can  take  very  good  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  Music  will  be  listened  to,  if  it  is  good ;  and  sculpture  and 
painting  must  assert  their  own  merits.  Miss  Herschel  sat  un¬ 
molested  in  her  brother’s  observatory,  discovering  comets;  and 
Mrs.  Somerville  became  a  mathematician  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
after  her  own  fashion.  Our  countrywomen  have  the  free  com¬ 
mand  of  the  press ;  and  they  use  it  abundantly.  Every  woman 
who  has  force  of  character  enough  to  conceive  any  rational  enter¬ 
prise  of  benevolence  is  sure  to  carry  it  through,  after  encountering 
more  or  less  opposition.  For  a  Catherine  Mompesson,  sup¬ 
ported  by  her  husband’s  companionship  in  a  plague-stricken 
village  two  centuries  ago,  we  have  had  a  Mary  Pickard  doing 
exactly  the  same  w’ork,  but  alone,  within  our  own  century.  Mrs. 
Fry  in  Newgate,  Florence  Nightingale  and  Mrs.  Bracebridge  at 
Scutari ;  Miss  Dix  reforming  lunatic  asylums ;  Sarah  Pellatt 
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reclaiming  the  Californian  gold-diggers  from  drink;  Mary 
Carpenter  among  her  young  city  Arabs ;  all  these,  and  several 
more,  are  proofs  that  the  held  of  action  is  open  to  women  as 
well  as  men,  when  they  find  something  for  their  hand  to  do,  and 
do  it  with  all  their  might. 

Out  of  six  millions  of  women  above  twenty  years  of  age,  in 
Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  and  of  course  of  the  Colonies, 
no  less  than  half  are  industrial  in  their  mode  of  life.  More  than 
athird,  more  than  two  millions,  are  independent  in  their  industry, 
are  self-supporting,  like  men.  The  proceedings  in  the  new 
Divorce  Court,  and  in  matrimonial  cases  before  the  police- 
magistrates,  have  caused  a  wide-spread  astonishment  at  the 
amount  of  female  industry  they  have  disclosed.  Almost  every 
aggrieved  wife  who  has  sought  protection,  has  proved  that  she 
has  supported  her  household,  and  has  acquired  property  by 
her  ettective  exertions.  It  is  probable  that  few  of  our  readers 
have  ever  placed  this  great  fact  before  their  minds  for  con¬ 
templation  and  study  :  yet  it  is  one  which  cannot  safely  be  ne¬ 
glected  or  made  light  of.  The  penalty  of  such  neglect  or  care¬ 
lessness  is  an  encroachment  of  pauperism  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  and  the  most  poisonous  of  vices  at  the  other.  How  do  we 
meet  the  conditions  which  stare  us  in  the  face?  Mr.  Norris’s 
Report  supplies  us  with  the  answer. 

‘  But  I  much  fear  the  chief  reason  that  more  is  not  done  in  this 
direction,  is  the  very  general  apathy  that  prevails  in  the  matter  of 
girls’  education.  Why  is  it  that,  where  you  find  three  or  four  good 
boys’  schools,  you  will  find  barely  one  efficient  girls’  school  ?  Why 
is  it  that  in  pamphlets,  and  speeches,  and  schemes  of  so-called  na¬ 
tional  education,  they  are  almost  uniformly  ignored  ?  The  reasons 
are  twofold;  a  very  large  number  of  the  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  progress  of  education  think  of  it  only  in  connexion  with  our  na¬ 
tional  wealth ;  they  mean  by  education  the  extension  of  skill  and 
knowledge  as  essential  elements  of  productiveness,  and,  therefore,  with 
them,  girls’  schooling  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment.  Another 
still  larger  class  of  persons,  who,  from  native  illiberality  of  mind,  are 
opposed  to  all  education,  though  ashamed  to  confess  this  generally,  do 
not  blush  to  own  it  with  respect  to  girls.  So  that  on  either  hand  the 
girls’  school  is  neglected.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  For  want  of 
good  schools  for  girls  three  out  of  four  of  the  girls  in  my  district  are 
sent  to  miserable  private  schools,  where  they  have  no  religious  in¬ 
struction,  no  discipline,  no  industrial  training ;  they  are  humoured  in 
every  sort  of  conceit,  are  called  “  Miss  Smith  ”  and  “  Miss  Brown,” 
and  go  into  service  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  skilled  in  crochet  and 
worsted  work,  but  unable  to  dam  a  hole  or  cut  out  a  frock,  hating 
household  work,  and  longing  to  be  milliners  or  ladies’  maids.  While 
this  is  called  education,  no  wonder  that  people  cry  out  that  education 
is  ruining  our  servants,  and  doing  more  harm  than  good! 
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‘  But  there  are  other  evil  results  arising  from  the  neglect  of  girls’ 
education,  far  more  serious  than  the  want  of  good  servants ;  —  as  the 
girl  is,  so  will  tlie  woman  be ;  as  the  woman  is,  so  will  the  home  be ; 
and  as  the  home  is,  such,  for  good  or  for  evil,  will  be  the  character 
of  our  population.  JMy  belief  is,  that  England  will  never  secure  the 
higher  benefits  expected  to  result  from  national  education,  until  more 
attention  is  paid  to  girls’  schools.  No  amount  of  mere  knowledge, 
religious  or  secular,  given  to  boys,  will  secure  them  from  drunkenness 
or  crime  in  after  life.  It  may  be  true  that  knowledge  is  power,  but 
knowledge  is  not  virtue.  It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  multiply  the  means 
of  instruction,  and  then  sit  down  and  watch  the  criminal  returns  in 
daily  expectation  of  seeing  in  them  the  results  of  our  schooling.  If 
we  wish  to  arrest  the  growth  of  national  vice,  we  must  go  to  its  real 
seminary,  the  home.  Instead  of  that  thriftless  untidy  woman  who 
presides  over  it,  driving  her  husband  to  the  gin  palace  by  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  his  own  house,  and  marring  for  life  the  temper  and  health 
of  her  own  child  by  her  own  want  of  sense,  we  must  train  up  one 
who  wiH  be  a  cleanly  careful  housewife,  and  a  patient  skilful  mother. 
Until  one  or  two  generations  have  been  improved,  we  must  trust 
mainly  to  our  schools  to  effect  this  change  in  the  daughters  of  the 
working  classes.  AVe  must  multiply  over  the  face  of  the  country 
girls’  schools  of  a  sensible  and  practical  sort.  The  more  enlightened 
women  of  England  must  come  forward  and  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  and  do  for  our  girls  what  Mrs.  Fry  did  for  our  prisons, 
wdiat  Miss  Carpenter  has  done  for  our  reformatories,  what  Miss 
Nightingale  and  Miss  Stanley  are  doing  for  our  hospitals.’  (^Minutes 
on  Education,  1855-6,  pp.  482,  483.) 

Further  illustrations  may  be  found  in  the  group  of  good  books 
with  which  we  have  prefaced  these  remarks.  The  volume  on  the 
‘  Industrial  and  Social  Position  of  Women,’ and  the  Reports  of  the 
Census  and  the  School  Inspectors,  are  written  by  men ;  and  the 
rest  are  even  more  worthy  of  attention  as  being  by  women,  who 
best  know  their  own  case,  though  they  must  appeal  to  us  to  aid 
them  in  obtaining  free  scope  for  their  industry.  The  tale  is 
plain  enough, — from  w'hatever  mouth  it  comes.  So  far  from 
our  countrywomen  being  all  maintained,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
by  us  ‘  the  breadwinners,’  three  millions  out  of  six  of  adult 
Englishwomen  work  for  subsistence ;  and  two  out  of  the  three  in 
independence.  With  this  new  eonditlon  of  affairs,  new  duties 
and  new  views  must  be  accepted.  Old  obstructions  must  be  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  tbe  aim  must  be  set  before  us,  as  a  nation  as  well 
as  in  private  life,  to  provide  for  the  free  development  and  full  use 
of  the  powers  of  every  member  of  the  community.  In  other 
words,  we  must  improve  and  extend  education  to  the  utmost ;  and 
then  open  a  fair  field  to  the  powers  and  energies  we  have  educed. 
This  will  secure  our  welfare,  nationally  and  in  our  homes,  to 
which  few  elements  can  contribute  more  vitally  and  more  richly 
than  the  independent  industry  of  our  countrywomen. 
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Art.  II.  —  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa  ; 
being  a  Journal  of  an  Expedition  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  years  1849 — 
1855.  By  Dr.  Henry  Barth.  5  vols.  London:  1857-58. 

A  ERICA  seems  at  last  doomed  to  yield  up  her  mysteries.  The 
dark  and  impenetrable  cloud  which  has  hung  since  the 
origin  of  the  world  over  regions  inhabited  by  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  human  race,  has  been  pierced  by  European  and 
Christian  enterprise.  Those  arid  deserts  have  been  crossed, 
those  unknown  rivers  have  been  explored,  those  savage  tribes 
have  been  visited,  those  unwritten  languages  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  all  over  this  enormous  continent 
population  is  scattered  in  wandering  races  or  settled  in  pri¬ 
mitive  villages  ;  towns,  whose  very  names  are  strange  to  our  eyes, 
are  found  to  contain  within  their  mud  walls  communities  as 
numerous  as  the  towns  of  Europe  ;  agriculture  of  a  simple  cha¬ 
racter  prevails ;  caravans  radiate  from  Kano,  the  emporium  of 
Central  Africa ;  and,  in  short,  tracts  which  have  been  for  ages 
the  enigma  and  the  despair  of  geographical  science,  begin  to 
assume  the  form  of  known  countries  and  to  present  to  our  ob¬ 
servation  many  of  the  phenomena  of  social  life,  though  in  its 
most  rude  and  barbarous  shapes.  The  whole  of  Central  Africa, 
from  Bagirmi  to  the  east  as  far  as  Timbuktu  to  the  west,  says 
Dr.  Barth,  abounds  in  fertile  lands  irrigated  by  large  navigable 
rivers  and  central  lakes,  ornamented  with  timber,  and  producing, 
in  unlimited  abundance,  grain,  sugar,  cotton.  Indigo,  and  other 
commodities  of  trade.  The  eastern  branch  of  the  Niger  opens 
an  uninterrupted  navigable  sheet  of  water  for  more  than  600 
miles  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  while  the  western  branch 
may  be  ascended  for  350  miles  from  the  coast.  In  fact,  the 
remote  and  hitherto  unapproachable  Interior  of  that  compact 
continent  is  now  closely  pressed  on  all  sides.  We  are  in  daily 
expectation  of  receiving  very  amplp  information  respecting  the 
populous  country  on  the  shores  of  the  great  inland  sea  of 
Eastern  Africa,  the  very  existence  of  which  was  hardly  known 
fifteen  years  ago.  Dr.  Livingstone  has  related  his  expedition 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Ngami,  and  his  extraordinary  journey 
from  Loanda  to  Quilimane ;  but  though  Livingstone  Las  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  higher  degree  of  popularity  from 
his  personal  adventures,  from  his  missionary  character,  and  from 
the  daring  character  of  some  of  his  speculations,  we  venture  to 
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affirm  that  Dr.  Heinrich  Barth,  whose  portly  volumes  are  now 
before  us,  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  to  have  rendered  more 
real  services  to  geographical  science  than  his  competitor  in 
the  lists  of  African  discovery.  He  had,  in  fiict,  to  encounter 
far  greater  perils  amongst  the  fierce  and  fanatical  tribes  of 
North-western  Africa,  than  those  which  surrounded  Living¬ 
stone  among  the  negro  population  of  the  South.  He  possesses 
in  a  high  degree  those  scientific  attainments  which  are  essential 
to  accurate  observation,  and  in  which  Dr.  Livingstone  states 
hiniself,  and  sometimes  shows  himself,  to  be  extremely  deficient. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  preserve  his  original  journals,  made 
day  by  day,  whilst  those  of  Livingstone  were  unfortunately 
lost.  Livingstone’s  great  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  River 
Leeambye  with  the  River  Zambesi  still  rests  upon  very  im¬ 
perfect  evidence;  it  has  been  impugned  by  some  of  the  ablest 
African  geographers  in  this  country;  and  we  suspend  our 
judgment  uj)on  it,  until  the  expedition  now  in  progress  shall 
have  verified  or  disproved  his  statements  and  inferences.  Barth’s 
discovery  of  the  River  Benuwe  is,  on  the  contrary,  indisputable, 
and  to  him  was  reserved  the  glory  of  removing  the  obscurity 
of  ages  from  the  course  of  that  great  stream.  His  work  has, 
moreover,  throughout  a  character  of  strict  precision  to  which 
Livingstone  hardly  lays  claim ;  and  though  the  abundance  of 
his  materials  has  occasionally  led  the  worthy  German  into 
too  great  prolixity,  we  entertain  no  doubt  tliat  subsequent  in¬ 
vestigations  will  demonstrate  that  his  discoveries  are  correct, 
and,  as  far  as  they  extend,  complete.  We  shall,  therefore, 
proceed  without  further  delay  to  lay  a  succinct  account  of 
them  before  our  readers. 

In  1849  Mr.  Richardson,  exercising  in  Malta  the  profession 
of  a  journalist,  naturally  directed  his  attention  to  the  attempts 
said  to  be  made  by  the  French  in  Algeria  to  establish  commer¬ 
cial  relations  with  the  interior.  He  was  thus  led  to  make  an 
excursion  to  Ghadames  and  Ghat,  which  furnished  him  with 
the  materials  of  a  communication  to  the  Foreign  Office,  respect¬ 
ing  the  trade  of  Northern  Africa.  This  being  well  received,  he 
felt  encouraged  to  propose  the  prosecution  of  similar  inquiries 
on  a  grander  scale,  and  to  throw  himself  wholly  into  the  career 
of  an  African  traveller.  His  offer  to  proceed  to  Bornu  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  accepted,  and  then  came  the 
suggestion  to  add  to  the  mission  two  members,  whose  business 
it  should  be  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  science.  The  gentle¬ 
men  selected  for  this  purpose  —  and  the  influence  of  the  Prussian 
minister,  Chevalier  Bunsen,  was  shown  in  the  choice  of  Ger¬ 
mans — were  Dr.  Barth,  already  known  by  a  published  narrative 
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of  travels  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  Dr. 
Overweg. 

These  gentlemen  reached  Tripoli  before  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Kichardson  from  Malta,  and  while  the  preparations  were  still 
far  from  being  complete.  They  started  therefore  on  a  tour 
through  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  south,  in  order  to  inure 
themselves  to  the  tolls  of  the  field,  while  rapidly  surveying  a 
district  hitherto  but  imperfectly  explored.  These  mountains, 
about  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  coast  in  their  central  and  more 
elevated  portion,  and  forming  three  groups,  from  W.  to  E., 
Yefren,  Ghurian  and  Tarhona,  represent,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
physical  aspect  and  character  of  all  Barbary.  Desolate  and 
barren  in  general,  they  are  nevertheless  fringed  and  decorated 
at  their  feet  in  glens  and  valleys,  along  occasional  streams  and 
springs,  with  spots  of  most  luxuriant  fertility.  Olives  and 
saffron  are  here  the  chief  objects  of  cultivation,  but  most  of  the 
fruits  of  Southern  Europe  are  also  to  be  found,  mingled  with 
those  peculiar  to  the  soil.  It  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that 
when  Strabo  compares  Northern  Africa  to  a  panther’s  skin,  its 
cultivation  lying  in  spots  on  a  desert  ground,  he  does  not  mean 
to  speak,  as  his  interpreters  generally  suppose,  of  the  great 
desert  or  Sahra,  respecting  which  he  knew  nothing,  but  of  the 
maritime  country  within  the  Roman  dominion.  His  information 
was  derived,  as  he  informs  us,  from  Cneius  Piso,  who  lived  many 
years  in  the  country  thus  described.  Ruins  of  Roman  edifices 
lie  thickly  strewed  over  this  once  populous  country,  but 
much  more  remarkable  than  these  are  the  simple  monuments 
closely  resembling  cromlechs  and  other  Druidical  structures,  and 
now  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Barth. 

This  mountainous  or  hilly  country,  of  sand  and  limestone, 
was  the  Troglodytica  or  cave-country  of  ancient  writers,  and 
still  at  the  present  day  a  large  portion  of  the  indigenous  or 
Berber  population  cling  to  their  old  habits  and  dwell  in  caves. 
It  is  surprising  how  it  has  escaped  notice  that  the  name  of  the 
mountains  Yefren,  being  the  plural  of  ‘  ifri,’  a  cave,  is  the  Berber 
equivalent  of  Troglodytica.  When  it  is  considered  that  this 
very  tract  was  Africa  properly  so  called  (the  Ifrikiah  of  the 
Arabs),  and  the  country  of  the  Afri,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  in  ifri,  a  cave,  we  have  the  origin  of  the  name  Afer  and 
the  general  appellation  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

All  being  ready  on  the  2nd  April,  1850,  the  expedition  at 
length  started  from  Tripoli,  entering  the  hills  southwards  near 
the  volcanic  cone  of  Tekut.  The  streams  from  these  hills  are 
generally  spent  in  irrigating  the  low  grounds,  but  at  times, 
after  heavy  rains,  the  furious  torrents  reach  the  sea  and  even 
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discolour  it  to  some  distance.  The  chief  of  these  streams  have 
a  general  course  to  E.N.E.  —  first,  the  Kaara,  the  Cy nips  or 
Cyniphus  of  the  ancients,  which  reaches  the  sea  near  Mesurata. 
Further  south  are  the  Wadies,  Sofeyin  and  Zemzcm,  running 
parallel  to  the  former,  with  basins  much  more  extensive,  but 
perhaps  less  frequently  filled. 

So  far  may  be  traced,  though  with  constantly  increasing  rarity, 
a  varied  and  often  luxuriant  vegetation.  But  just  beyond  the 
Wadi  Zemzem,  begins  the  Hammada,  an  elevated  tract,  dreary  and 
waterless,  nearly  100  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  Of 
the  living  things  seen  on  this  dismal  waste,  the  most  remarkable 
was  a  small  green  bird,  that  seemed  to  live  by  picking  insects 
off  the  feet  of  the  camels.  On  the  18th  the  caravan  reached 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Hammada  and  commenced  descending 
through  rugged  masses  of  Idackened  sandstone  resembling  basalt. 
Three  days’  march  under  the  broken  cliffs  brought  them  down 
into  the  Wadi  Shiyati,  in  which  numerous  villages  with  date- 
groves  presented  a  grateful  and  even  charming  landscape  to  eyes 
long  used  to  desolation.  Crossing  over  to  the  deeper  Wadi 
Gharbi,  Dr.  Barth  visited  the  ruins  of  old  Jenna,  examined  a 
Roman  sepulchral  monument  in  good  preservation,  and  saw  a 
cliff  300  feet  high  covered  with  the  writing  or  characters  called 
Tcfinagh.  The  name  Jerma  is  but  an  Arabic  form  of  Garania, 
and  the  habitable  country  south  of  the  Hammada  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  Garamantic  Pharanx  of  the  ancients,  or  the  country 
of  the  Garamantes. 

On  the  6th  Jklay  the  caravan  entered  Murzuk  by  the  Eastern 
gate,  which  was  alone  wide  enough  to  admit  a  loaded  camel. 
The  oasis  to  which  this  town  owes  its  existence  is  remarkable 
even  among  those  singularities  of  nature  for  which  the  African 
continent  has  been  always  famed.  It  is  an  irregularly  shaped 
table-land,  with  an  absolute  elevation  of  about  1500  feet,  sink¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  so  as  to  form  a  hefra  or  basin,  and  raised 
perceptibly  above  the  surrounding  country.  To  this  terrace,  in 
the  midst  of  arid,  sandy  deserts,  date-groves  of  great  extent  give 
a  semblance  of  fertility.  Here  men,  horses,  cattle,  all  subsist 
on  dates.  The  palm-tree  supplies  timber,  fuel,  cordage,  and 
exciting  beverage.  But  as  darkness  may  be  visible,  so  sunburnt 
desolation  is  here  traceable  in  the  vegetation,  for  it  is  only  under 
the  shade  of  the  palm-groves  that  a  few  fruit-trees,  figs,  pome¬ 
granates,  &c.  can  be  reared.  Some  corn  also  is  grown  by 
means  of  irrigation  and  with  much  labour.  So  precious  is  it, 
that  every  separate  spike  of  maize  or  ear  of  wheat  is  protected 
from  the  birds  by  a  small  cover  of  basket-work. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  interest,  whence  does  the  table-land 
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of  Murzuk,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  sandy  wastes,  derive  its  com¬ 
parative  fertility?  We  can  only  ascribe  it  to  an  underlying 
rock  of  impermeable  kind,  probably  granite,  depressed  in  the 
centre,  so  as  to  collect  the  water  draining  to  it  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  region.  It  is  evident  that  the  ground  above  such 
a  deep-seated  reservoir,  deriving  moisture  from  it,  would  re¬ 
tain  the  sand  thrown  upon  it  and  also  gradually  form  a  soil  of 
decayed  vegetation;  and  thus,  in  the  midst  of  dry  sands, 
effectually  swept  by  the  winds,  it  would  in  the  course  of  ages 
come  to  figure  as  an  elevated  tract.  The  desert  wears  its  most 
formidable  aspect  N.W.  of  ^lurzuk,  beyond  the  Wadi  Sberki, 
where  Dr.  Vogel,  in  his  visit  to  the  Trona  lakes,  crossed  loose 
drifting  sands  in  which  the  camel  sank  to  the  knee  and  forming 
impassable  labyrinths  of  hills  often  attaining  a  height  of  500 
feet.  In  this  wilderness  lies  also  the  Bahr  el  Dud  or  Worm 
lake,  so  named  from  a  small  Artemia  or  Brine  Shrimp,  which, 
taken  in  fine  cotton  nets,  together  with  innumerable  flies  and 
other  insects,  and  pounded  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  date,  forms  a 
paste  having  the  flavour  of  salt  herring,  and  deemed  a  luxury. 

From  Murzuk  the  road  to  Ghat  going  generally  westwards, 
first  descends  to  the  Wadi  Berjush,  a  watercourse  bearing 
traces  of  occasional  torrents.  It  then  ascends  along  this  valley 
about  100  miles  to  a  rugged  plain  terminating  at  the  Akakus 
chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  from  N.  to  S.  The  Wadi 
Tanessoft,  on  the  western  side  of  these  mountains,  leads  in  about 
fifty  miles  southward  to  Ghat.  The  day  preceding  the  arrival 
of  the  expedition  at  this  place,  was  marked  by  a  very  alarm¬ 
ing  adventure.  Some  sandstone  cliffs,  looking  like  castellated 
buildings,  were  seen  in  the  distanee,  and  being  regarded  wdth 
superstitious  dread  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  who  call 
them  the  Kasr  Jenun  (the  Demons’  Castle),  they  particularly 
excited  the  curiosity  of  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg,  who  started 
off  to  examine  them.  Having  separated,  they  tried  to  ascend  the 
cliffs  at  different  points,  but  were  defeated  in  their  endeavours. 
Exhaustion  ensued,  Dr.  Barth  lost  his  way  ;  daylight  faded  from 
the  sky,  and  the  despairing  traveller  spent  his  night  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  alone.  At  length  the  sun  rose  and  with  it  the  most 
imminent  danger.  There  was  no  shade ;  not  a  drop  of  water  ; 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  grew  every  instant  more  intense, 
and  the  sufferer’s  agony  had  no  alleviation  except  from  the  languor 
and  faintness  attending  it.  In  this  painful  state  he  remained 
for  some  hours,  till  a  Tarki  sent  from  the  caravan  in  search  of 
him,  fortunately  came  upon  his  tracks  and  rescued  him  from  his 
perilous  situation. 

Ghat  resembles  Murzuk  in  being  an  advanced  post  on  the 
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border  of  the  great  desert.  It  is  on  the  road  to  Asben  and  Es- 
Sudan,  or  Negroland,  properly  so  called,  and  distant  about  a 
month’s  journey  from  Tripoli,  by  way  of  Ghadames.  Unlike 
Murzuk,  however,  it  can  boast  of  but  a  small  extent  of  produc¬ 
tive  land,  the  whole  oasis  lying  within  a  compass  of  four  or 
five  miles,  and  being  watered  from  springs,  some  of  them  tepid, 
which  rise  within  the  town.  Here  begins  the  territory  of  the 
Azgar,  a  division  of  the  remarkable  peo|)le  called  Tawarek  (an 
Arabicised  form  —  Leo  calls  them  Terga),  in  reference  to  whom 
Dr.  Barth  enters  into  disquisitions  on  the  origin  of  the  Berbers 
and  the  early  history  of  the  Sahra,  involving  many  statements 
and  conclusions  which  appear  to  us  totally  inadmissible. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  sup{X)sc  that  the  Libyans,  Moors  (Mauri  or 
Maurusii),  Numidians,  Liby Phoenicians,  &c.,  were  so  many  dis¬ 
tinct  nations.  They  were  rather  groups  formed  for  convenience. 
The  name  iSIauri  has  given  way  to  its  Arabic  equivalent  Ma¬ 
ghrebi  (western) ;  the  Numidae  have  been,  in  like  manner, 
changed  into  Shawiyah  (shepherds  or  herdsmen).  Of  the  Li¬ 
byan  names  given  by  ancient  writers,  few  can  be  identified  with 
those  of  surviving  clans ;  but  all  authorities,  ancient  and  modem, 
combine  to  show  that  Libya,  in  its  widest  sense,  was  peopled  by 
one  race  speaking  one  language,  and  who  still  retain  possession 
of  its  mountains.  Whence  then  came  this  race  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  compels  us  to  consider  the  geographical  circumstances  of 
Libya.  At  the  earliest  period  of  history  the  Delta  of  Egypt 
was  densely  peopled,  and  therefore  closed  against  wandering 
tribes  who  are  ordinarily  poor  and  weak.  For  some  fifty  centu¬ 
ries  back  the  only  practicable  access  to  Libya  from  the  east  was 
across  the  Upper  Nile,  near  the  parallel  of  Meroe.  In  this 
quarter,  therefore,  w’e  should  be  disposed  to  seek  traces  of  their 
passage.  The  Berber  name  for  water,  Aman,  is  in  use  on  the 
Nile  in  Nubia, — a  proof  of  the  communication  here  suggested. 

The  volumes  before  us  give  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
very  circuitous  route  taken  to  Ghat  by  way  of  Murzuk.  The 
expedition  spent  three  months  and  a  half  in  reaching  that  town, 
which  is,  by  the  direct  road,  but  a  month’s  journey  from  Tripoli. 
In  the  meantime,  frequent  delays  occurred,  and  many  exorbi¬ 
tant  demands  were  complied  with.  The  travellers  seem  to  have 
hung  in  helpless  dependence  on  their  servants,  guides,  and  inter¬ 
preters.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Richardson,  having  previously 
visited  Ghat,  thought  that  he  would  be  there  among  friends ; 
but  African  friendship  is  not  averse  from  treachery,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Tawarek  chiefs,  having  delil'erately  taken  measure 
of  their  man,  resolved  to  pillage  him.  On  the  26th  July,  the 
caravan  started  from  Ghat  for  the  south,  but,  instead  of  a  desert 
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in  that  direction,  they  found  the  extensive  date  groves  and 
gardens  of  Barakat,  a  settlement  of  Imghad  or  pnedial  serfs ; 
forther  on  there  was  still  pasturage  with  numerous  flocks  of 
goats  and  sheep.  As  vegetation  disappeared,  the  country  grew 
more  irregular ;  the  road  led  through  deep  defiles  and  immense 
piles  of  rocks.  The  scenery  was  grand  and  wild,  though  arid 
and  desolate,  and  nowhere  was  there  descried  that  interminable, 
monotonous,  sandy  waste,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  cha¬ 
racterise  the  great  desert.  Pools  of  water  were  met  with  at 
convenient  distances,  and  even  trees  oceurred  near  the  beds  of 
occasional  toiTcnts.  At  Asiu  (more  probably  Ahsiun,  the  wells) 
the  roads  from  Ghat  and  Tawat  unite.  At  length,  in  the  valley 
of  Taghajet,  under  the  twentieth  parallel,  only  five  degrees  from 
Ghat,  our  traveller  again  found  himself,  to  his  surprise,  in  the 
midst  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  He  wondered  also  at  the 
licentious  manners  of  this  little  village,  in  a  lonely  and  seques¬ 
tered  situation,  so  favourable,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to  purity. 
But  this  is  a  mistake ;  debauchery  is  the  chief  business  of  all 
the  advanced  posts  along  the  desert ;  they  resemble  seaports 
where  rude  men,  in  riot  and  excess,  take  leave  of  pleasure  for 
a  time,  or  celebrate  their  return  to  it  and  their  escape  from 
dangers. 

The  northerly  atmospheric  current  —  the  Etesian  winds  of 
the  Greeks  —  to  which  Egypt  owes  the  peculiar  dryness  of  its 
climate,  seems  to  lose  its  strength  and  steadiness  rapidly  towards 
the  west.  In  Upper  Egypt,  rain  is  rare,  snow  unknown;  but 
at  Sokna,  about  sixteen  degrees  further  west,  and  above  one 
degree  more  to  the  south  than  Cairo,  snow  has  fallen  so  heavily 
at  times  as  to  endanger  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses.  Heavy 
rain  is  not  unknown  in  Fezzan,  where  it  damages  the  palm- 
trees,  by  dissolving  the  salt  that  encrusts  the  ground,  and  wash¬ 
ing  it  to  their  roots.  Between  IMurzuk  and  Ghat,  and  thence 
southwards,  our  traveller  met  with  frequent  }K>nds,  and  fresh 
traces  of  suddenly  formed  torrents.  The  limit  of  tropical  rains 
he  places  in  Asben,  much  to  the  north  of  its  normal  latitude. 
This  difference  between  the  climates  of  Asben  and  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  Nile,  five-and-twenty  degrees  further  east,  may  be 
ascribed  with  probability,  first,  to  the  decreased  influence  of  the 
northern  winds,  which  are  yet  very  sensibly  felt  in  the  elevated 
country  north  of  Fezzan;  and  secondly,  to  a  southern  current 
from  the  Bight  of  Benin,  loaded  with  humidity,  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  high  mountains  to  intercept  it,  exercising  a  wide  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  mountains  were  now  reached  which,  in  three  separate 
groups,  Timge,  Eghellal,  and  Baghzen,  stretch  southwards  to 
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the  frontiers  of  NegrolanJ.  The  highest  points  of  Timge  have 
an  estimated  absolute  height  of  6000  feet,  and,  in  the  Baghzen 
group,  the  peak  of  Dogem  attains  a  nearly  equal  elevation.  It 
was  here,  in  the  defiles  at  the  western  foot  of  Timge,  that  the 
storm  of  calamity,  which  had  been  long  gathering  over  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  at  length  burst  upon  it.  Tarki  robbers  had  been  seen 
for  some  days  hovering  round  it ;  they  looked  down  on  it  from 
the  cliffs,  watched  all  its  motions,  and  even  ventured  to  visit  the 
tents.  They  evidently  took  care  to  calculate  the  chances  of 
resistance ;  and  as  soon  as  they  perceived  these  to  be  extremely 
low,  they  pounced  upon  the  caravan,  demanding  the  blood  of 
the  Christians,  who  had  dared  to  enter  the  country  of  true  be¬ 
lievers,  but  whom  they  allowed,  nevertheless,  after  a  little  parley, 
to  ransom  their  lives  by  the  surrender  of  property  to  the  value 
of  thirty-five  pounds  sterling,  according  to  Mr.  Bichardson,  for 
•Dr.  Barth  slurs  over  the  issue  of  the  affair. 

This  alarm  was  soon  followed  by  another,  less  hurtful,  but  of 
a  more  unexpected  and  extraordinary  character.  Heavy  rain 
appeared  to  be  falling  in  the  south,  when  the  tents  were  pitched 
in  the  valley  of  Tintaghode ;  but  hardly  had  the  travellers  lain 
down  to  rest,  when  they  heard  the  cry,  ‘  the  river  is  coming ;  ’ 
and,  in  truth,  an  immense  torrent,  filling  the  whole  valley,  and 
capable  of  sweeping  off  sheep  and  cattle,  rushed  down  upon 
them ;  and,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  their  encampment 
stood  on  somewhat  elevated  ground,  would  probably  have  been 
productive  of  serious  disasters.  These  dangers  by  field  and 
flood  being  escaped,  the  expedition  proceeded  through  rapidly 
improving  scenery,  the  country  starting  into  life  under  frequent 
showers  of  rain,  and  on  the  3rd  September  it  reached  the 
village  of  Tintellust,  consisting  of  about  150  huts,  among  which 
was  the  residence  of  En-Nur,  the  sultan  or  chief  of  the  Kelowi. 
En-Nur’s  protection  had  been  already  sought  and  promised,  and 
the  old  chief,  though  cold  in  manners  and  inhospitable,  proved 
true  to  his  engagements.  Dr.  Barth’s  portrait  of  him  is  more 
favourable  than  that  drawn  by  Mr.  Richardson ;  but  we  venture 
to  surmise  that  had  the  travellers  reached  him  without  being 
robbed,  they  would  have  received  from  him  more  hospitality  and 
less  protection. 

After  a  month’s  rest  in  Tintellust,  Dr.  Barth  left  his  com¬ 
panions  to  follow  the  Kelowi  chief  in  his  proposed  journey 
southwards  to  the  frontier  of  Bornu,  while  he  himself  started 
off  south  by  west,  on  the  4  th  October,  to  visit  Agades,  the  most 
important  border  town  of  eastern  Negroland,  or  Beled-es- Sudan, 
properly  so  called.  Heavy  rains  had  changed  the  look  of  the 
country.  The  wilderness  now  appeared  everywhere  picturesque. 
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Rich  valleys  stocked  with  fine  cattle  lay  at  the  feet  of  Eghellal. 
Baghzen,  further  on,  ■with  its  huge  rounded  masses  of  trachyte, 
was  deficient  in  varied  and  romantic  outline,  but  not  in  rich  soil 
and  profuse  vegetation.  South  of  these  mountains,  nature  as¬ 
sumed  a  tropical  appearance.  Trees  of  great  size  occasionally 
threw  their  shade  over  the  path,  and  the  thickets  w'ere  filled 
with  Guinea  fowl.  The  town  of  Agades  stands  on  a  stony 
plain  or  Hammada,  of  some  extent,  but  not  wholly  devoid  of 
vegetation.  Here  the  traveller  was  accosted  by  two  horsemen, 
who  had  come  out  to  meet  him.  They  were  well  dressed  and 
mounted,  with  stirrups  and  bridle  ornaments  of  copper,  and  with 
them  he  entered  the  town  at  sunset. 

Agades  had  once  a  population,  our  author  assures  us,  of 
50,000  souls.  It  now  contains  but  7000  inhabitants,  the  walls 
and  three-fourths  of  the  town  being  in  ruins.  The  great  tower 
of  the  chief  mosque,  a  rude  clay  building,  which  rises  in  the 
form  of  an  obelisk  to  a  height  of  ninety  feet,  with  the  cross 
beams  ■which  strengthen  it  projecting  from  its  sides,  is  the  only 
remarkable  edifice  in  the  place.  Tlie  prosperity  of  Agades  has 
evidently  declined  with  the  trade  across  the  desert,  but  of  the 
commerce  that  remains  it  still  has  a  considerable  share.  The 
town  and  surrounding  territory  interests  the  European  inquirer 
chiefly  by  the  mixed  character  of  its  population.  This  subject 
soon  attracted  Dr.  Barth’s  attention,  and  is  treated  by  him  in 
some  of  those  ethnographical  sketches,  which,  owing  to  their 
novelty  and  many  curious  details,  form  the  most  attractive  por¬ 
tions  of  his  work.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  people 
of  Ashen  or  Air,  chiefly  Kelowi,  are  bilingual,  the  men  ordina¬ 
rily  preferring  the  Berber ;  the  ■women,  the  Hausa  language. 
But  this  mixture  does  not  warrant  our  inferring  the  original 
occupation  of  the  country  by  either  race.  He  also  found  that 
the  language  of  Agades  was  not  either  of  those  spoken  in  the 
surrounding  country,  but  the  Songhay  —  the  language  of  Tim¬ 
buktu  ;  not  that  we  can  suppose  any  direct  intercourse  to  have 
existed  between  those  two  places,  but  because  at  the  time  when 
the  trade  northwards  flourished,  both  those  advanced  posts  were 
peopled  by  the  same  nation,  whose  centre  was  then  Gogo  on  the 
great  river  or  Isa. 

From  Agades  Dr.  Barth  returned  to  Tlntellust  by  the  road 
already  travelled,  and  w'ondered  at  the  change  of  scene  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  rainy  season  just  concluded.  Following  the 
tracks  of  En-Nur,  he  enjoyed  the  sight  of  a  pastoral  nation  on 
the  move,  ‘  the  men  on  camels  or  on  foot,  the  women  on  bul- 
‘  locks  or  asses,  with  all  the  necessaries  of  the  little  house- 
‘  hold  as  well  as  the  houses  themselves.’  He  also  witnessed  the 
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preparations  of  the  great  salt  caravan  of  the  Kelowi  from  Bilma 
to  Negrolantl,  which  sometimes  employs  more  than  3000  camels. 

To  the  hills  of  Ashen,  on  tbe  south-east,  succeeds  a  desert 
tract  strewed  over  with  basalt,  the  rounded  masses  of  Baghzen 
rising  on  the  right  to  a  height  of  2000  feet.  A  few  valleys 
occur  of  tempting  as|)ect,  overgrown  with  date-palms  and  wild 
melons.  Here,  also,  frequent  ruins  of  stone  houses,  erected  by 
the  Kelgeres,  prove,  not  an  advanced  state  of  art,  but  merely 
that  stones  are  more  plentiful  than  wood.  On  this  plain,  en¬ 
livened  only  by  ostriches  running  in  single  file,  the  cold  at 
sunrise  in  December  was  intense.  Beyond  the  black  stony  waste 
rises  a  ridge  of  sand,  separating  the  desert,  in  its  widest  sense, 
from  the  green  plains  of  Xcgroland,  and  which  is  the  haunt  of 
the  giraffe  and  leucoryx.  Here  stood  the  skin  tents  of  the 
Tagama,  a  poor  and  much  reduced  equestrian  tribe,  handsome 
and  comparatively  fair,  dissolute  and  sanctimonious.  To  prove 
their  antiquity  Dr.  Barth  refers  to  Ibn  Batuta,  whose  sketch 
of  them  in  the  fourteenth  century  represents  them  exactly  as 
they  now  are ;  but  he  might  have  stated  that  Tagama  is  one  of 
the  surviving  Berber  names  of  Ptolemy’s  map. 

A  descent  through  diversified  scenery  led  to  the  fertile  plains 
of  Damergu,  where  nature  as  well  as  man  seems  to  undergo 
a  total  change.  The  houses  were  here  built  with  the  stems  of 
Indian  corn,  which  serve  also  for  fuel.  The  reed  baskets  raised 
on  posts,  and  serving  as  corn  magazines,  surprised  both  by 
their  size  and  number.  Herds  of  handsome  cattle  and  horses 
in  gootl  condition  attested  the  general  plenty.  The  people,  too, 
widely  different  from  the  stern  and  saturnine  inhabitants  of  the 
desert,  were  all  life  and  gaiety.  The  markets  of  their  villages 
were  most  crowded,  and  the  voices  of  the  busy  throng  were 
loudest,  in  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  Bits  of  meat,  broiling 
on  hot  embers,  roasted  locusts,  and  other  dainties,  with  drinks 
of  different  kinds,  tempted  the  loiterer  at  every  turn.  In 
Tessawa,  particularly,  our  author  seems  to  have  been  startled 
with  the  discovery  that  the  life  of  the  negro  is  one  of  ease  and 
pleasure.  ‘The  men,’  he  remarks,  with  much  naivete,  ‘are 
‘  cheerful,  though  they  seldom  have  more  than  two  wives.’  In 
truth,  happiness  and  misery,  prosperity  and  desolation,' meet 
together,  and  lie  intermingled  as  abruptly  in  Isegroland  as  the 
padm  grove  and  the  avid  waste  on  the  skirts  of  the  adjoining 
desert.  The  towns,  so  gay  within,  are  continually  menaced 
from  w'ithout,  and  manifest  their  apprehensions  by  narrow  gates, 
stockades,  and  ditches.  There  is  little  security  in  time  of 
peace  in  the  open  country.  Our  author  met  caravans  convoyed 
by  troops  of  naked  archers.  Ruined  sites,  still  bearing  traces 
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of  wanton  havoc  and  devastation,  alternate  In  all  directions,  with 
cheerful  villages,  and  easily  procured  abundance.  Society  in 
Africa  is  a  plant  of  herbaceous  character,  without  any  solid  or 
enduring  stem ;  rank  in  growth,  ra{>id  in  decay,  and  admitting 
of  being  burned  down  annually  without  any  diminution  of  its 
general  productiveness. 

A  ditch  drawn  for  defence  through  thick  underwood,  and 
checking  advance,  warned  our  traveller  that  he  was  near  Kat- 
sena,  and  he  soon  after  entered  that  once  flourishing  town  through 
a  narrow  gateway  in  walls  thirty  leet  thick  at  their  base,  and 
in  some  places  forty  feet  high.  These  walls  are  said  to  have 
an  extent  of  fourteen  miles ;  the  irregular  quadrangular  area 
enclosed  within  them  comprises  corn  flelds  and  gardens,  as  well 
as  houses,  and  probably  did  so  even  when  the  town  was  far 
more  populous  than  it  is  at  present.  Dr.  Barth,  mistrustful  of 
the  governor,  Mohammed  Bello,  made  profession  of  poverty ; 
the  latter,  however,  would  admit  of  no  evasion,  but  applying 
the  gentle  pressure  of  a  little  detention,  succeeded  in  extorting 
a  suitable  present.  Meanwhile  the  traveller  witnessed  a  review 
of  the  troops,  and  admired  the  well-dressed  and  well-mounted 
cavalry,  with  swords  and  bucklers  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
leucoryx  and  antelope. 

Having  stayed  nine  days  in  this  remarkable  place.  Dr.  Barth 
started  southwards  for  Kano.  Immediately  round  the  walls 
of  Katsena,  he  passed  over  an  uninhabited  waste.  But  at  a 
little  distance  cultivation  made  its  appearance,  and  the  scenery 
improved.  In  this  quarter  tracts  with  towns  and  villages 
are  owned  by  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  occupied  by  their 
serfs.  Of  the  numerous  trees  adorning  the  landscape,  the  Shea- 
butter  tree  (Park’s  Bentang)  is  perhaps  the  most  valued;  the 
bombax,  or  cotton  tree,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous.  This 
gigantic  tree  may  be  distinguished  at  an  immense  distance,  and, 
being  ordinarily  planted  near  the  chief  gate  of  a  town,  it  often 
serves  to  guide  the  traveller.  Beautiful  cattle,  mostly  white, 
assembled  near  all  the  wells ;  well  cultivated  fields,  with  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  sesamum,  as  well  as  corn,  and  numerous  cheerful 
villages,  gave  evidence  of  general  industry  and  contentment. 
At  last  the  hill  of  Dala,  situate  within  the  walls  of  Kano,  was 
descried,  and,  after  three  days’  march,  this  celebrated  town  was 
entered  by  the  stranger,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the 
country,  after  sunset. 

Kano  is  at  present,  and  has  long  been,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  towns  in  Negroland.  In  extent  it  exceeds  even  Kat- 
sena,  fields,  gardens,  and  much  agreeable  scenery  being  included 
within  its  walls ;  but  in  population  it  far  surpasses  the  latter 
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place,  for  it  contains  probably  30,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  a 
majority  are  Bornuese  (Bornubu),  speaking  the  Kanuri  or 
Kanori  language,  that  is  to  say,  the  language  of  Kano.  It 
is  surprising  that  Dr.  Barth,  who  in  his  German  narrative 
writes  Kanuri,  should  never  have  adverted,  in  his  historical 
remarks  on  Bornu,  to  the  apparently  obvious  sense  of  that  word. 
In  the  busy  time  of  the  year,  the  numbers  dwelling  in  Kano 
are  perhaps  doubled  by  the  influx  of  strangers. 

This  great  town  consists  of  straw  huts  clustered  together 
without  any  order,  but  frequently  shaded  by  umbrageous  trees, 
and  of  clay-built  houses,  with  an  irregular  upper  storey,  open¬ 
ing  to  an  interior  courtyard,  and  showing  only  blind  walls 
without.  The  animation  and  domestic  industry  of  the  place  is 
to  a  great  extent  concealed  from  the  pedestrian  by  the  fences 
round  the  huts.  The  palace  of  the  governor  is  an  extensive 
labyrinth  of  huts  and  houses.  Notwithstanding  the  advantages 
of  its  position,  neglect  of  drainage  and  accumulated  filth  render 
the  town  extremely  insalubrious.  Our  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  enumerate  the  quarters  into  which  it  is  divided ;  suffice  it 
to  remark  that  the  ruling  body,  the  Fellata,  Fulbe  or  Fullani 
(about  4000  in  number)  occupy  chiefly  the  quarter  called  Yola, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  capital  of  Adamawa. 

We  see  no  ground  for  Dr.  Barth’s  inference,  that  the  Hausa 
nation,  of  which  Gober  was  the  most  eminent  portion,  had  its 
origin  or  grew  up  in  the  north,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  desert,  or 
upon  its  borders.  The  affinity  supposed  to  be  traced  in  some 
particulars  between  the  Hausa  and  Berber  languages,  affords 
proof  only  of  an  intermixture  of  races,  such  as  must  naturally 
arise  from  that  constant  pressure  on  Negroland  by  Berber  tribes 
seen  in  active  operation  at  the  present  day,  and  which  history 
tells  us  has  always  existed.  It  is  not  in  the  desert,  or  in  noma¬ 
dic  life,  that  different  races  become  mingled,  but  in  the  populous 
towns  and  social  intercourse  of  the  Negroes.  Asben,  we  have 
seen,  has  a  bilingual  population,  the  men  speaking  chiefly  Berber, 
the  women  Hausa ;  but  doubtless  the  time  will  arrive  when  the 
progeny  of  these  people  will  speak  one  language,  combining 
more  or  less  both  ancestral  tongues,  with  as  much  corruption  at 
least  as  will  serve  to  reduce  them  to  one  grammatical  system. 
This  process  of  forming  languages  and  races  has  been  going  on 
probably  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Negroland  for  thousands  of 
years. 

In  towns  created  or  flourishing  by  commerce,  the  language 
spoken  by  the  merchants  and  rulers  naturally  gains  predo¬ 
minance  ;  but  the  local  names  found  within  the  walls  of  Kat- 
sena  aud  Kano  seem  to  indicate  an  originally  very  mixed  popu- 
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latlon.  The  Fellstta,  or,  as  our  author  names  them,  the  Fulbe, 
are  now  masters  of  these  towns,  which  still,  however,  retain 
their  Hausa  character.  And  is  it  not  probable  that  these  con¬ 
querors,  in  dispossessing  the  Habe  or  Hausa  nation  of  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Kano,  only  did  as  the  latter  had  done  before  them  ? 
The  majority  of  the  population  in  Kano  at  present  is  formed  of 
Bornubu ;  and  since  the  language  of  Bornu  is  called  Kano-ri 
(of  or  belonging  to  Kano),  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  in¬ 
ference  that  Kano  was  once  a  town  of  the  Bornubu,  in  which  a 
large  population  and  brisk  social  intercourse  had,  as  usual,  the 
effect  of  refining  the  language,  till  at  length  the  improved  dia¬ 
lect  was  generally  accepted  as  the  standard.  This  conjecture 
rests  on  plain  and  palpable  ground,  and  is  therefore  more  to  be 
relied  on  for  historic  guidance  than  the  most  specious  specula¬ 
tions  of  a  vague  and  arbitrary  nature. 

The  industry  and  commerce  of  Kano,  at  the  present  day,  are 
by  mo  means  despicable,  and  Dr.  Barth’s  minute  account  of  the 
resources  and  occupations  of  the  place  cannot  fail  to  gratify  the 
philanthropic  reader.  Cotton  cloth,  manufactured  and  dyed  in 
the  place,  constitutes  a  principal  article  of  export ;  it  goes  to  all 
quarters  of  Negroland,  300  camel  loads  to  Timbuktu  alone. 
Here  also  centres  the  trade  in  the  Goora  or  Kola  nut,  deemed 
an  indispensable  luxury  by  the  better  class  of  negroes.  Cara¬ 
vans  of  salt  and  natron  deposit  here  their  loads.  Nor  are  the 
people  diverted  by  commerce  and  manufacture  from  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil :  Kano,  says  our  author,  is  better  supplied  with 
provisions  than  any  other  town  in  Negroland. 

It  was  here,  in  the  concourse  of  traders  and  travellers  from 
all  quarters,  that  our  author  received  the  tempting  account  of 
Adamawa,  of  its  capital  Yola,  and  of  the  great  river  (the 
Benuwe),  crossed  in  approaching  the  latter  place,  which  first 
drew  his  attention  to  that  quarter.  He  also  learned  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  route  through  Gurma  to  Timbuktu,  by  which  he 
subsequently  succeeded  in  reaching  the  last-named  place.  The 
information  thus  obtained  seems  to  have  decided  his  plans.  But 
how  was  he  to  find  means  for  their  execution  ?  His  pecuniary 
difficulties  are  the  burden  of  his  continual  complaints.  The 
goods  or  merchandise  which  he  carried  with  him,  had  all  fallen 
in  price,  and  realised  a  sum  much  below  their  estimated  value. 
He  was  in  debt  to  his  followers,  and  thus  reduced  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  borrowing  money  from  the  governor  of  Kano,  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  Kukawa,  abandoning,  for  the  present,  the 
thought  of  going  southwards  to  Adamawa  by  way  of  Jacoba. 

The  difliculty  being  thus  removed,  the  traveller  set  forward 
undeterred  by  the  dangers  of  the  road,  the  general  insecurity  of 
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the  country,  the  want  of  trusty  servants,  or  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  without  a  caravan,  and  accompanied  only  by  his  own 
followers.  On  the  9th  ^larch  he  left  Kano,  and  on  his  way 
eastwards  learnetl  the  death  of  Mr.  Richardson,  who  had  sunk, 
a  month  previously,  under  the  Influences  of  climate  and  fatigue, 
eleven  months  after  leaving  Tripoli,  while  still  on  his  way  to 
the  capital  of  Bornu.  Having  visited  the  grave  of  hi?  companion 
atXguiutuwa(Hippoi)otaml),  Dr.  Barth  pushed  on  to  Kukawa, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  2nd  April. 

In  the  capital  of  Bornu,  Dr.  Barth  found  the  affairs  of  the 
mission  in  an  embarrassed  state ;  the  servants  demanding  their 
wages,  and  no  funds  to  pay  them.  But  these  details  must  l)e 
dispatched  briefly,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the 
traveller  was  well  received  by  the  vizier  and  the  sheikh  ;  that 
with  them  he  ‘  carried  all  his  points,’  and  obtained  advances 
which  enabled  him  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  his  followers.  And 
now,  relieved  of  these  mean  cares,  he  turns  to  survey  the  history 
of  the  splendid  cm])ire  of  Bornu,  deprecating  at  the  outset  the 
incredulity  of  critics,  who,  he  says,  are  always  adverse  to  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  history  in  the  records  of  rude  nations.  But  such 
admonitions  are  in  vain  in  the  absence  of  evidence.  There  is  no 
historical  written  document  extant  in  Bornu  older  than  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  we  are  surprised  that  anything  even  of  that 
date  should  exist,  if  it  be  true  that  the  reigning  dynasty  of 
Bornu  have  destroyed  all  the  records  of  preceding  ones.  Who 
will  admit  that  the  royal  family  of  Bornu,  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  may  be  presumed  to  have  preserved  the  account  of  their 
lineage  for  fifteen  or  twenty  generations  ?  Or  that  the  well 
educated  classes  were  at  that  time  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  their  country  ?  Or  who  will  think  that  he  can 
find  the  foundations  of  history  in  the  fancied  connexion  of  the 
names  Bornu,  Borgu,  Berdoa,  Berdama,  Berauni,  and  Berber  ? 
A  splendid  and  powerful  empire  in  Negroland,  extending  its 
sway  even  northwards  over  the  desert,  would  be  remarkable 
enough,  were  there  any  proof  of  its  existence.  But  no  in¬ 
genuity  of  conjecture,  no  nice  adaptation  of  dry  and  scanty  tra¬ 
ditions,  can  convert  these  hypothetical  glories  into  history. 
With  all  their  imperfections,  however,  our  author’s  speculations 
bear  witness  to  the  commendable  diligence  with  which  he  col¬ 
lected  the  chronicles  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Barth’s  first  excursion  from  Kukawa  was  to  Ngomu, 
a  province  on  the  south-western  shores  of  the  lake,  a  large 
portion  of  which,  three  years  later  (1854),  sank  in  the  inun¬ 
dation  and  disappeared  totally,  either  by  subsidence,  or,  as 
appears  to  us  more  probable,  by  a  slip.  The  ground  was 
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perfectly  level,  the  grassy  plains  usually  extending  to  the 
horizon,  till  at  length  they  terminated  eastwards  in  thickets  of 
reeds  and  papyrus,  fourteen  feet  high,  through  which  numerous 
creeks  opened  tortuous  channels  to  the  lake.  In  one  of  these 
creeks  were  seen  some  of  the  boats  of  the  Yedina — the  island¬ 
ers  of  the  Tsad — about -twenty  feet  long  and  built  of  a  few 
rude  planks,  bound  together  with  palm-leaf  cords.  In  these 
watercourses  hippopotami  are  extremely  numerous,  while  the 
marshes  and  forests  of  reeds  are  inhabited  by  the  kelare,  and 
perhaps  by  other  similar  species  of  corpulent  antelopes.  AVe 
must  refer  to  our  author’s  pages  for  a  somewhat  scanty  but  not 
uninteresting  account  of  the  Yedina,  founded  on  his  own 
observations  and  those  of  Mr.  Overweg,  who  visited  the 
islands. 

On  his  return  from  the  shores  of  the  Tsad,  Dr.  Barth  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  prepare  for  a  journey  southwards  to  Adamawa, 
an  enter{)rise  fondly  meditated  ever  since  he  had  heard  descrip¬ 
tions  of  that  country  in  Kano,  and  the  result  of  which  is 
beyond  comparison  the  most  important  fruits  of  the  expedition. 
AVhile  ho  was  thus  engaged,  envoys  arrived  from  Yola,  the 
capital  of  Adamawa,  bearing  complaints  of  certain  violations 
of  frontier  committed  by  slaving  parties  from  Bomu.  To 
these  envoys  our  author  at  once  resolved  to  attach  himself  and 
to  accompany  them  on  their  return  to  Yola.  The  arrangements 
being  completed,  he  started  on  the  29th  of  May  for  Adamawa, 
together  witii  the  Fellata  envoys  and  an  officer  appointed  on 
the  part  of  Bornu,  to  answer  complaints  and  discuss  the 
matters  in  dispute. 

The  country  immediately  to  the  soutli  of  Kukawa,  is  a 
dismally  monotonous  plain,  with  a  scanty  covering  of  weeds  and 
bushes,  and  crossed  in  all  directions  by  innumerable  pathways. 
Among  the  characteristics  of  this  level  region  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Firki  or  Ghadir — circular  hollows,  often  a  mile  or 
even  a  league  in  diameter,  very  productive  after  the  rains,  but 
at  other  seasons,  naked  and  unsightly.  At  a  little  distance  south¬ 
ward  in  these  plains,  begin  the  encampments  or  the  winter 
villages  of  the  Arabs,  called  by  our  author  Shuwa  (the  Shouwa 
of  preceding  travellers),  who  are  said  to  speak  a  language  less 
corrupt  than  the  Arabic  of  Northern  Africa.  They  are  chiefly 
cattle  breeders,  possessing  great  pastoral  wealth  and  able  to 
bring  20,000  cavalry  into  the  field.  They  appear  to  be  widely 
diffused  between  Bornu  and  Baglnrmi,  but  their  central  domains 
lie  along  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Shary  and  the  southern 
shores  of  lake  Tsad. 

The  cliange  of  climate  on  advancing  southwards  is  first 
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plainly  discernible  in  the  improved  foliage  of  the  gigantic 
Baobab,  and  in  the  greater  variety  and  profusion  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom.  The  roofs  of  the  huts  too,  spherical  among 
the  Shuwa,  then  further  south,  conical,  bear  witness,  by  their 
greater  elevation  and  careful  construction,  to  the  violence  of  the 
tropical  rains.  Uje,  one  degree  south  of  Kiikawa,  is  one  of  the 
finest  districts  of  Bornu.  It  may  be  described  as  a  continuous 
corn  field,  embracing  populous  towns  and  villages,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  which  have  all  within  their  reach  plenty  and  physical 
comfort.  Mabina,  with  10,000  souls,  is  the  seat  of  much 
industry  ;  the  chief  business  being  the  dyeing  of  shirts,  which 
are  made,  we  believe,  in  the  country  adjoining  on  the  east  The 
people  hereabouts  are  all  well  dressed  as  Mahommedans,  though 
apparently  not  zealous  followers  of  the  Prophet ;  the  houses  are 
comparatively  large,  the  courtyards  spacious,  and  the  markets 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  including  fish  and  some  delicious 
fruits.  The  rivers  of  this  country  flow,  with  little  inclination, 
eastward,  to  the  Shary. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Uje,  in  the  district  of  Shamo,  begins  a 
region  given  up  entirely  to  the  growth  of  ngaberi,  that  is, 
durrah  or  Sorghum  vulgare.  This  region  therefore  exactly  re¬ 
sembles  the  plains  of  Sennar,  where  durrah  is,  and  probably  has 
been  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  almost  the  only  grain 
cultivated;  or  rather  we  should  say,  grown,  for  the  little  care 
bestowed  on  the  ground  or  crop  does  not  deserve  to  be  called 
cultivation.  Man  sows  the  seed  and  gathers  the  harvest; 
nature  does  all  the  rest.  Here  the  bee-hives  (hollow  logs,  we 
presume,)  are  underground ;  in  the  hills  round  Kano  they  are 
suspended  from  the  trees.  About  100  miles  south  of 
Kukawa,  begins  the  country  of  the  Margi,  a  branch  of  the  Batta 
nation,  who  extend  over  the  country  southwards  to  Adamawa. 
Our  author  repeatedly  asserts  that  these  people  are  related  by 
language  to  the  South  African  Tribes  (he  means  of  the  Zingian 
family),  and  as  he  also  says  that  the  Yedina  or  islanders  of  the 
Tsad  are  of  the  Batta  race,  it  would  follow  that  the  same 
family  of  language  may  be  traced  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
Cape  Colony  and  the  villages  of  the  Bachuana,  to  the  southern 
borders  of  the  great  desert.  But  he  offers  no  proof  of  this 
assumed  affinity  of  language,  and  the  names  reported  by  him 
in  connexion  with  the  Batta  race,  give  no  support  to  his 
theory.  The  Batta  are  not  negroes,  and  many  of  them  have  a 
light  copjier  complexion.  Though  nearly  naked  they  are  not 
without  some  industry,  and  live  in  the  midst  of  abundance, 
apparently  with  much  comfort.  Here  our  author  left  to  the 
east  the  mountains  of  Wandala  (Denham’s  Mandara) — hills  500 
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or  600  feet  above  the  plain  ;  and  in  an  isolated  peak  about  4000 
feet  high,  he  recognised  the  same  traveller’s  Mindifi,  the  reputed 
termination  of  a  great  chain  of  mountains. 

As  far  as  Uba  about  two-and-a-half  degrees  south  of  Kukawa, 
the  rivers  met  with  flowed  sluggishly  eastwards  and  descended 
by  the  Shary  into  the  lake ;  but  beyond  that  point  the  streams 
turned  southwards  and  took  their  course  to  the  Benuwe.  The 
elevation  of  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  is  estimated  by  our 
author  at  2000  feet,  but  though  marked  by  chains  of  small 
hills,  its  rise  above  the  adjacent  plains  is  hardly  perceptible. 
The  Zani  occupying  this  rich  and  beautiful  district  are  of  the 
bronze-coloured  Batta  race.  Their  houses  are  large  and  strong, 
with  shelter  for  cattle.  All  their  wants  are  supplied  in  profu¬ 
sion  by  bounteous  nature.  Among  their  peculiar  usages  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  though  they  mourn  over  the  graves  of  the 
young,  they  make  merry  at  the  funeral  of  the  aged.  In  their 
ordeals  they  spare  human  life,  and  avoiding  the  chicanery  of 
the  forum,  they  decide  their  issues  by  cock-fighting. 

At  length,  on  the  18th  of  June,  Dr.  Barth  arrived  at  the 
object  of  his  ardent  pursuit  and  curiosity,  and  beheld  a  scene 
far  surpassing  his  expectations.  By  a  fortunate  accident  he 
had  missed  the  road  to  the  ordinary  ford  of  the  Benuwe,  and 
taken  a  path  which  led  him  higher  up  to  the  Tepe  or  junction 
of  the  Benuwe  and  Faro,  which  though  not  the  most  convenient 
place  for  crossing  the  river,  had  the  advantage  of  revealing  it 
in  its  utmost  magnitude  to  the  eyes  of  the  delighted  explorer. 
At  his  feet  rolled  the  Benuwe,  800  yards  wide,  while  the  Faro 
on  the  oj^posite  side  coming  from  the  south,  with  a  rapid  current 
and  a  width  of  600  yards,  mixed  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
deeper  and  broader  stream.  The  plains  round  the  Tepe  were 
low  and  everywhere  liable  to  inundation,  while  on  the  southern 
horizon  rose  Mount  Alantika  to  an  estimated  height  of  8000 
feet.  But  we  must  here  allow  Dr.  Barth  to  relate  his  grand 
discovery  in  his  own  words:  — 

‘  It  happens  but  rarely  tluat  a  traveller  does  not  feel  disappointed 
when  he  first  actually  beholds  the  principal  features  of  a  new  country, 
of  which  his  imagination  has  composed  a  picture  from  the  description 
of  the  natives ;  but  although  1  must  admit  that  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  Alantika,  as  it  rose  in  rounded  lines  from  the  flat  level,  did  not 
exactly  correspond  with  the  idea  which  I  had  formed  of  it,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  river  far  exceeded  my  most  lively  expectations. 
None  of  my  informants  had  promised  me  that  I  should  just  come 
upon  it  at  that  most  interesting  locality  —  the  Tepe  —  where  the 
mightier  river  is  joined  by  another  of  very  considerable  size,  and 
that  in  this  place  I  was  to  cross  it.  My  arrival  at  this  point,  ns  I 
liave  stated  before,  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance.  As  I  looked 
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from  the  bank  over  the  scene  before  me,  I  was  quite  enchanted,  al¬ 
though  the  whole  country  bore  the  character  of  a  desolate  wilderness ; 
but  there  could  scarcely  be  any  great  traces  of  human  industry  near 
the  river,  as,  during  its  floods,  it  inundates  the  whole  country  on 
both  sides.  This  is  the  general  character  of  all  the  great  rivers  in 
these  regions,  except  where  they  are  encompassed  by  very  steep 
banks. 

‘  The  prlncif)al  river,  the  Benuwe,  flowed  here  from  east  to  west, 
in  a  broad  and  majestic  course,  through  an  entirely  open  country, 
from  which  only  here  and  there  detached  mountains  started  forth. 
The  banks  on  our  side  rose  to  twenty-five,  and  in  some  places  to 
thirty  feet,  while  just  opposite  to  my  station,  behind  a  pointed  head¬ 
land  of  sand,  the  Faro  rushed  forth,  appearing  from  this  point  not 
much  inferior  to  the  principal  river,  and  coming  in  a  fine  sweep  from 
the  south-east,  where  it  disappeared  in  the  plain,  but  was  traced  by 
me,  in  thought,  upwards  to  the  steep  eastern  foot  of  the  Alantika. 
The  river,  below  the  junction,  keeping  the  direction  of  the  principal 
branch,  but  making  a  slight  bend  to  the  north,  ran  along  the  northern 
foot  of  Mount  Bagele,  and  was  there  lost  to  the  eye,  but  was  followed 
in  thought  through  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Bachama  and  Zina 
to  Hamiirruwa,  and  thence  along  the  industrious  country  of  Kordrofa, 
till  it  joined  the  great  western  river  the  Kwura  or  Niger,  and,  con¬ 
jointly  with  it,  ran  towards  the  great  ocean. 

‘  On  the  northern  side  of  the  river  another  detached  mountain, 
Mount  Taife,  rose,  and  behind  it  the  Bengo,  with  which  Mount  Furo 
seemed  connected,  stretching  out  in  a  long  line  tow’ards  the  north¬ 
west.  The  bank  upon  which  we  stood  was  entirely  bare  of  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  and  poor  acacia,  about  one  hundred 
paces  further  up  the  river,  while  on  the  opposite  shore,  along  the 
Faro  and  below  the  junction,  some  fine  clusters  of  trees  were  faintly 
seen. 

‘  I  looked  long  and  silently  upon  the  stream ;  it  w^as  one  of  the 
happiest  moments  in  my  life.  Born  on  the  bank  of  a  large  navigable 
river,  in  a  commercial  place  of  great  energy  and  life,  1  had  from  my 
childhood  a  great  predilection  for  river-scenery ;  and  although  plunged 
for  many  years  in  the  too  exclusive  study  of  antiquity,  I  never  lost 
this  native  instinct.  As  soon  as  I  left  home,  and  became  the  inde¬ 
pendent  master  of  my  actions,  I  began  to  combine  travel  with  study, 
and  to  study  w’hile  travelling,  it  being  my  greatest  delight  to  trace 
running  waters  from  their  sources,  and  to  see  them  grow  into  brooks, 
to  follow  the  brooks,  and  see  them  become  rivers,  till  they  at  last 
disappeared  in  the  all-devouring  ocean.  I  had  w’andered  all  around 
the  Mediterranean,  with  its  many  gulfs,  its  beautiful  ]>eninsulas,  its 
fertile  islands — not  hurried  along  by  steam,  but  slowly  w'andering 
from  place  to  place,  following  the  traces  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  around  this  beautiful  basin,  once  their  terra  in¬ 
cognita.  And  thus,  when  entering  upon  the  adventurous  career  in 
which  I  subsequently  engaged,  it  had  been  the  object  of  my  most 
lively  desire  to  throw  light  upon  the  natural  arteries  and  liydrogra- 
phicM  network  of  the  unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa.  The  great 
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eastern  branch  of  the  Niger  was  the  foremost  to  occupy  my  attention ; 
and,  although  for  some  time  uncertain  as  to  the  identity  of  the  river 
of  A'damawa  with  that  laid  down  in  its  lower  course  by  Messrs.  W. 
Allen,  Laird,  and  Oldfield,  I  had  long  made  up  my  mind  on  this 
point,  thanks  to  the  clear  information  received  from  my  friend  Ahmed 
bel  >iejub.  I  had  now  with  my  own  eyes  clearly  established  the  di¬ 
rection  and  nature  of  this  mighty  river;  and  to  an  unprejudiced 
mind  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  this  river  joins  the 
majestic  watercourse  explored  by  the  gentlemen  just  mentioned. 
Hence  I  cherish  the  well-founded  conviction,  that  along  this  natural 
highroad  European  influence  and  commerce  will  penetrate  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  continent,  and  abolish  slavery,  or  rather  those  in¬ 
famous  slave-hunts  and  religious  wars,  destroying  the  natural  germs 
of  human  happiness,  which  are  spontaneously  developed  in  the  simple 
life  of  the  pagans,  and  spreading  devastation  and  desolation  all 
around.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  465.) 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  lay  three  rudely  constructed 
canoes  only  sixteen  inches  wide  ;  by  means  of  these,  after  some 
delays  and  with  a  few  mishaps,  which  are  pleasantly  related  in 
the  following  pages,  the  whole  party,  men  and  baggage,  horses 
and  camels,  were  conveyed  or  guided  safely  across  the  majestic 
stream.  The  Faro  was  then  forded  with  little  difficulty,  and  in 
two  days  more  the  travellers  reached  Yola,  the  capital  of 
Adamawa. 

The  country  called  Fumbina  is  said  to  extend  about  200 
miles  from  south-west  to  north-east  with  a  width  of  70  or 
80  miles,  situate  probably  about  the  valley  of  the  Faro.  It 
may  be  presumed  to  be  generally  an  open  and  grassy  region,  as 
this  is  the  character  of  land  coveted  by  the  Fellata,  a  pastoral 
and  equestrian  nation.  From  Adama,  the  leader  of  this  people, 
by  whom  it  was  conquered,  it  received  the  name  of  Adamawa, 
by  which  alone  it  has  been  hitherto  known  to  Europeans.  Yola, 
its  chief  town,  so  called  from  a  district  in  Kano,  is  a  straggling 
place,  three  miles  long,  situate  in  a  low  plain,  which  is  reached 
by  the  inundation  from  the  Benuwe.  The  town  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  12,000,  but  no  industry.  The  Fellata,  the  ruling  tribe, 
count  their  wealth  by  the  number  of  their  slaves,  but  as  they 
are  active,  enterprising  and  intelligent,  their  settlement  in  so 
advanced  a  position,  in  a  country  of  unbounded  fertility,  is 
rendered  highly  interesting  and  important  by  the  discovery  that 
Yola  is  but  a  few  miles  from  a  navigable  river  and  may  possibly 
be  reached  from  the  sea. 

From  the  governor  of  Adamawa,  Mohammed  Lowel,  Dr. 
Barth’s  party  experienced  a  very  formal  and  cold  reception. 
The  Bornuese  envoy  charged  to  arrange  political  differences, 
not  only  refused  the  redress  demanded  by  Adamawa,  but  added 
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threats  to  refusal.  The  governor  was  incensed  and  ordered  the 
strangers  to  depart  immediately.  No  exception  was  made  in 
favour  of  our  author,  who  had  arrived  from,  and  apparently 
under  the  protection  of  Bornu,  and  unprovided  with  any  pass¬ 
port  or  jMirmission  from  the  Emir  of  Sokatu,  the  sovereign  of 
the  Felliita  nation.  A  private  message  to  him,  however,  from 
the  governor,  seemed  intended  to  palliate  the  harshness  of  this 
repulse.  The  peremptory  dismissal  dictated  by  policy  was 
sought  to  be  tempered,  in  his  case,  by  the  subsequent  addition  of 
gentle  words. 

In  returning  to  Bomu  our  author  suffered  dreadfully  from 
fever,  and  was  rarely  able  to  sit  erect  on  horseback,  yet  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  wonderful  change  made  in  the  aspect  of 
the  country  by  the  advancing  season,  and  by  the  strongly  marked 
succession  of  climates  observable  in  going  northward  from 
Adamawa  less  than  four  degrees,  to  a  country  where  the  rains 
are  four  or  five  months  later.  He  was  astonished  at  the  exu¬ 
berant  vegetation  of  the  country  possessed  by  the  comely  and 
well-housed  Batta  tribes,  and  at  the  fields  of  com  so  high  as 
completely  to  conceal  the  villages.  He  wondered  to  see  the 
ground  in  some  districts  completely  alive  with  ants,  and  to  find 
others  overgrown  with  wild  rice,  of  which  man  only  consumes 
what  is  left  by  the  wasteful  elephant.  Then  on  approaching  the 
Beri  Shuwabe  or  cattle  folds  of  the  Arabs,  he  met  one  of  these 
nomadic  tribes  in  motion,  their  tent  furniture  being  packed  on 
oxen  and  the  women  seated  on  the  top.  At  length,  hastening  over 
the  monotonous  plains  near  Kukawa,  he  re-entered  that  town 
on  the  21st  July,  pleased  with  the  discoverj’  achieved  and  with 
the  prospect  of  repose.  He  justly  concluded  that  the  river 
Benuwe  is  the  same  which  is  lower  down  called  in  our  maps,  (by 
an  error  traceable  probably  to  the  theories  of  the  native 
informants  of  Laird  and  Oldfield,  which  connected  this  stream 
with  the  Shari  and  Tsad  of  Bornu,)  the  Chadda,  and  that  it  offers 
to  the  most  fertile  and  populous  countries  of  Negroland  a 
highway  for  commerce  more  generally  accessible,  convenient, 
cheap,  and  secure  than  the  routes  across  the  desert,  and  that  his 
discovery  held  out  to  Africa  the  prospect  of  intercourse  and 
civilisation. 

The  next  enterprise  of  our  travellers,  now  united,  was  not, 
we  regret  to  say,  of  an  equally  unexceptionable  character.  An 
eager  desire  to  penetrate  far  and  to  see,  however  superficially, 
what  has  not  been  seen  before,  misleads  many  a  traveller,  and 
produces  many  a  trivial  volume.  It  was  the  desire  of  scouring 
the  country  eastwards,  to  Kanem,  that  induced  Dr.  Barth,  with 
his  companion  Dr.  Overweg,  to  join  a  marauding  expedition  of 
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the  Welad  Slirailn,  and  for  doubtful  geographical  gains  to  incur 
certain  loss  of  moral  dignity.  Our  author  calls  them  ‘  lawless 
‘  robbers,’  and  affects  to  deplore  the  necessity  of  joining  them  in 
order  to  explore  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  But  neither 
the  necessity  nor  the  purpose  urged  in  his  defence  really 
existed.  The  Arabs  had  notoriously  other  objects  in  view  than 
the  survey  of  the  marshy  shores  of  the  lake  which  ought  to  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  boat  sent  for  that  purpose.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  EurojKjans  among  their  new  associates  was  most 
humiliating.  They  looked  on  in  silence  while  the  poor  Tebu 
were  robbed  of  their  dates,  and  then  had  to  listen  to  the  rebukes 
of  an  Arab  traveller  whose  courageous  uprightness  effected  a 
restitution  of  the  pillage. 

In  the  villages  near  the  Komadugu  (river — the  Yeou  or 
Denham),  fish  is  almost  the  only  article  of  trade  and  of  subsist¬ 
ence.  The  atmosphere  about  them  is  tainted  by  the  smell  of 
fish,  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  level  country  north  of  the 
lake  affords  most  abundant  pasturage,  and  here  on  the  borders  of 
the  swamps  were  seen  numerous  droves  of  elephants.  As  the 
marauders  advanced,  they  issued  orders  to  give  no  quarter,  and 
they  soon  furnished  an  interesting  subject  for  our  author’s 
pencil  —  a  villiige  in  flames.  These  sanguinary  robbers,  when 
attacked  on  a  sudden  by  the  outraged  natives,  fled  precipitately : 
Dr.  Barth  too  ‘snatched  up  his  gun  and  pistol,’  and — ran  away 
with  the  rest,  lamenting  that  ‘he  left  the  most  interesting  part 
‘  of  Kanem  unvlsited.’  ‘Our  cherished  object,’  he  adds,  ‘the 
‘Bahr  el  Ghazel’  (and  not  the  shores  of  lake  Tsad)  ‘were  still 
‘  before  us  to  the  east.  AVe  thus  convinced  ourselves  that  the 
‘  character  of  the  mission  did  not  allow  us  to  risk  our  fate  any 
‘  longer  by  accompanying  these  freebooters.’ 

Yet  with  this  experience  and  with  scruples  awakened  respect¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  mission,  the  travellers  did  not  hesitate, 
immediately  on  returning  to  Kukawa,  to  join  a  slave-hunting 
expedition  to  Musgow  and  INIandara,  not  incidental  but  deli¬ 
berately  undertaken  by  the  government  to  fill  the  treasury,  or 
perhaps  to  exercise  and  keep  alive  an  important  branch  of  the 
national  industry.  So  successful  was  the  diplomacy  of  Dr. 
Barth,  that  the  Sheikh  of  Bornu  and  his  Vizier  declared  them¬ 
selves  willing  to  subscribe  any  conditions  for  1000  muskets  and 
four  pieces  of  cannon.  Yet  our  negotiators,  who  seem  to  have 
fully  understood  that  their  especial  office  was  to  express  the 
European  abhorrence  of  slave-hunting,  consented  to  join  in  a 
slave-hunt,  to  witness  one  of  those  atrocious  predatory  expedi¬ 
tions  which  are  the  curse  of  Africa,  and  in  which  man  himself  is 
the  booty. 
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The  course  of  the  expedition  lay  east  of  our  author’s  route  to 
Adamawa,  at  first  through  level  plains,  occasionally  flooded  and 
presenting  in  the  dry  season  a  dreary  and  barren  aspect ;  further 
south  the  country  improved,  and  the  town  of  Dikowa  was  found 
to  have  25,000  inhabitants,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  cotton  manu¬ 
facture.  Plantations  of  cotton  suiTound  the  town.  The  army 
was  composed,  we  are  told,  of  20,000  infantry,  with  10,000 
horses,  and  as  many  head  of  cattle.  It  was  subsequently  in¬ 
creased  by  the  Shuwa  cavalry,  estimated  at  10,000.  The 
people  of  Bornu  are  not  ignorant  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war ;  they  are  fond  of  military  parade ;  and  their 
cavalry,  well  mounted  and  with  wadded  coverings  for  man  and 
horse,  look  like  trained  troops.  But  we  are  told  that  the  army 
in  the  field  has  no  commissariat  and  must  live  by  pillage,  which 
is  nevertheless  forbidden.  The  organisation,  civil  and  military, 
which  raised  and  held  together  for  two  or  three  months  such  a 
number  of  men,  appears  to  us  to  have  been  well  worth  study; 
but  Dr.  Barth’s  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  this  expedition 
as  connected  with  the  mechanism  of  social  and  political  life,  is 
somewhat  superficial. 

This  army  of  30,000  men  then,  carrying  no  provisions,  must 
have  marched  through  an  exceedingly  plentiful  country,  for  our 
author  tells  us  that  till  its  arrival  in  Musgow  (150  miles  from 
Kukawa,)  it  resembled  a  party  of  pleasure.  In  this  country 
began  the  warfare,  the  ambuscades  and  burning  of  villages,  — 
feats  to  which,  as  they  are  related,  300  men  would  seem  more 
adequate  than  30,000.  The  following  passage  describes  scenes 
very  strange,  and  we  must  add  very  painful,  to  European  eyes. 

‘  During  our  halt  here  I  contemplated,  with  the  most  lively  and 
intense  interest,  the  rich  and  animated  scene  which  presented  itself 
before  my  eyes, — a  mass  of  some  thousand  horsemen,  dressed  in  the 
most  varied  manner  and  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  with  their 
spirited  chargers  of  every  size,  description,  and  colour,  crowded 
together  along  the  green  margin  of  a  narrow  sheet  of  water,  skirted 
by  a  dense  border  of  large  trees  of  the  finest  foliage. 

‘  After  a  halt  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  w'e  w’cre  again  in  the 
saddle  and  pursued  our  march,  but  now  in  an  entirely  different  direc¬ 
tion,  keeping  almost  due  east,  and  crossing  the  shallow  watercourse, 
which  stretched  from  north  to  south  a  little  below  our  halting-place, 
the  place  where  we  crossed  it  being  quite  dry  and  full  of  holes  caused 
by  the  footsteps  of  the  elephant.  The  wilderness  for  a  while  was 
clearer ;  but  after  a  march  of  about  two  miles  we  reached  a  very 
thick  covert,  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  out  scouts,  in 
order  to  see  if  the  enemy  was  lying  in  ambush.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  these  poor  natives  do  not  know  how  to  avail  themselves,  against 
their  cruel  and  cowardly  enemies,  of  the  fastnesses  with  which  nature 
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has  endowed  these  regions.  Of  course,  these  immense  forests,  which 
separate  one  principality,  and  I  might  say  one  village,  from  anotlier, 
are  themselves  a  consequence  of  tlie  want  of  intelligence  and  of  the 
barbarous  blindness  of  these  pagan  tribes,  who,  destitute  of  any  com¬ 
mon  bond  of  national  unity,  live  entirely  separated  from,  and  even 
carry  on  war  against,  each  other. 

‘  Scarcely  had  we  made  ourselves  a  path  through  the  thicket,  when 
we  reached  another  meadow-water,  which  at  present,  however,  looked 
rather  like  a  bog,  and  offered  some  difficulties  to  the  passage  of  the 
horses.  Having  then  for  some  time  kept  upon  dry  ground,  about 
noon  we  had  to  cross  another  swamp  ;  but  beyond  this  the  country 
became  open. 

‘  Having  now  reached  the  place  of  our  destination,  the  banners 
were  unfolded,  the  drums  beaten,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry 
hurried  on  in  advance  ready  for  fighting,  or  rather  for  pillage,  for  no 
enemy  was  to  be  seen.  Immediately  afterwards  we  reached  the 
village  of  Demmo,  and  marched  slowly  along,  looking  out  for  the  best 
place  for  encamping.  Numerous  deleb-palms  became  visible  behind 
the  shady  acacias,  when  suddenly  we  obtained  sight  of  a  broad  shal¬ 
low  watercourse,  larger  than  any  we  hud  yet  seen  in  this  country — 
more  than  two  miles  in  width,  with  a  considerable  sheet  of  open 
water,  where  two  pagan  canoes  were  seen  moving  about. 

‘  Greatly  interested  in  the  scene,  we  closely  approached  the  edge  of 
the  water,  which  seemed  to  be  of  considerable  depth,  although  a 
number  of  hungry  Kanembu  had  passed  the  first  open  sheet,  and  were 
fishing  in  its  more  shallow  part,  which  divided  the  open  water  into 
two  branches.  From  beyond  the  opposite  shore  a  whole  forest  of 
deleb-palms  were  towering  over  the  other  vegetation  of  lower  growth, 
as  if  enticing  us  to  come  and  enjoy  their  picturesque  shade. 

‘  Here  we  stood  awhile,  and  looked  with  longing  eyes  towards  the 
opposite  shore ;  it  was  a  most  interesting  and  peculiar  scenery,  highly 
characteristic  of  these  level  equatorial  regions  of  Africa.  What  an 
erroneous  idea  had  been  entertained  of  these  regions  in  former  times  ! 
Instead  of  the  massive  Mountain-range  of  the  Moon,  we  had  dis¬ 
covered  only  a  few  isolated  mounts ;  instead  of  a  dry  plateau,  we  had 
found  wide  and  extremely  fertile  plains,  less  than  one  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  innumerable  broad 
watercourses  with  scarcely  any  inclination.  Only  towards  the  south¬ 
east,  at  the  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles,  the  low  rocky  mount  of 
the  Tuburi  was  seen. 

‘  But  not  less  interesting  than  the  scenery  of  the  landscape  was  the 
aspect  of  the  host  of  our  companions,  who  were  here  crowded  together 
at  the  border  of  the  water.  Only  very  few  of  them  had  penetrated 
as  far  before ;  and  they  looked  with  curiositj'  and  astonishment  upon 
this  landscape,  while  most  of  them  were  rather  disappointed  that  the 
water  prevented  them  Ifom  pursuing  the  poor  pagans,  the  full-grown 
amongst  whom,  with  few  exceptions,  had  just  had  time  to  escape. 
But  a  considerable  number  of  female  slaves  and  young  children  were 
captured  ;  for  the  men  did  not  take  to  flight  till  they  became  aware, 
from  the  thick  clouds  of  dust  which  were  raised  by  the  army,  that  it 
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was  not  one  of  the  small  expeditions  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
resist,  that  was  coming  to  attack  them.  Besides  the  spoil  in  human 
beings,  a  considerable  number  of  colts  and  cattle  were  brought  in. 

‘  Having  indulged  in  the  aspect  of  this  rich  scene,  whicli  formed 
such  a  contrast  to  the  monotonous  neighbourhood  of  Kukawa,  we 
retraced  our  steps,  in  order  to  encamp  at  some  distance  from  the 
water,  which  of  course  gives  life  to  millions  of  mosquitoes,  and  en¬ 
camped  amongst  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  huts.  The  whole 
village,  which  only  a  few  moments  before  had  been  the  abode  of 
comfort  and  happiness,  \vas  destroyed  by  fire  and  made  desolate. 
Slaughtered  men,  with  their  limbs  severed  from  their  bodies,  were 
lying  about  in  all  directions,  and  made  the  passer-by  shudder  with 
horror.  Such  is  the  course  of  human  affairs  in  these  regions !  Small 
troops  of  light  cavalry  tried  to  pursue  the  enemy ;  and  there  was 
some  fighting  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  when  a  few  men  of  the 
Bdrnu  army  were  killed.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  200.) 

His  sketch  of  the  naked  savage  chiefs  riding  barebacked 
on  rough  ponies  into  camp,  to  offer  their  submission  to  Bornu, 
reproduces  exactly  the  accounts  of  the  Irish  kings  visiting 
and  doing  homage  to  llichard  II.  The  expedition  advanced 
southwards  till  it  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Scrbcwel,  a  fine 
stream  800  yards  wide,  the  upper  part  of  the  river  of 
Loggone  and  western  arm  of  the  Shari.  Thence  it  began  to 
retreat  with  a  booty  of  3000  slaves,  mostly  aged,  and  10,000 
head  of  cattle; — a  poor  return  for  two  months’  service  of 
30,000  men.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  results  of  this  portion 
of  Dr.  Barth’s  travels  arc  at  all  commensurate  with  the  loss  of 
consideration  which  unavoidably  attended  his  participation  in 
scenes  so  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  tlie  British  Government. 

Not  yet  subdued,  however,  by  the  ‘  misery  of  accomj)any- 
‘ing  such  expeditions,’  our  author  now  determined  to  join, 
if  possible,  an  expedition  which  he  had  learnt  the  king  of 
Baghirmi  was  about  to  lead  in  person  towards  the  south. 
He  therefore  started  cast-south-east  on  the  4th  March,  and 
in  a  few  days  found  himself  in  a  country  apparently  much 
superior  to  Bornu  in  industry  and  cultivation ;  cotton  seemed 
to  be  its  staple  produce;  the  houses  were  large  and  commo¬ 
dious,  not  round  but  rectangular.  In  Ngala  the  governor’s 
palace,  though  dilapidated,  is  still  a  comparatively  grand 
edifice.  Karnak-Loggone,  the  capital  of  a  small  principality, 
is  less  remarkable  for  its  well  built  palaces  of  two  storeys  than 
for  its  position  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Shari,  a  stream 
350  yards  wide  and  navigable  at  all  seasons.  Forty  or  fifty 
boats,  rudely  constructed  of  planks,  lay  before  the  town.  For 
many  interesting  particulars  regarding  this  state  and  its  rivers, 
we  must  refer  to  our  author’s  pages.  We  quite  concur  in  his 
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remark,  ‘  A  wide  field  for  improvement  is  here  open  to  the 
‘energy  of  man,  when  this  region  shall  have  been  brought  under 
‘  the  notice  and  influence  of  Europe. 

Crossing  the  river  of  Loggone,  he  arrlve'd,  on  the  second  day, 
at  the  main  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Shari,  600  yards  wide, 
which  he  crossed  at  Mele.  Here  fear  and  jealousy  opposed  his 
advance;  he  had  no  sufficient  passport,  and  could  not  satis¬ 
factorily  explain  his  objects.  Ordered  to  await  in  Bugoman  the 
Sultan’s  commands,  he  was  there  refused  admission.  He  then 
lingered  for  some  time  in  embarrassment,  enduring  not  a  little 
indignity,  till  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  permission  to  enter 
Masefia.  This  town,  the  capital  of  Baghirmi,  has  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  seven  miles,  and  boasts  of  a  palace  built  of  brick. 
Here  our  author  resided  a  month,  till  the  Sultan’s  return  from 
his  expedition.  The  latter  proved  friendly,  if  not  cordial,  and 
dismissed  Dr.  Barth  with  promises  of  favour  for  (he  future. 
Baghirmi  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  and  best  culti¬ 
vated  countries  of  Negroland,  and  very  likely  to  exhibit,  by  its 
industrial  development,  the  benefits  derivable  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  opened  through  the  Benuwe,  with  Central 
Negroland. 

Our  author  concludes,  from  the  slow'  descent  of  the  floods,  that 
the  highlands  in  which  the  Shari  has  its  sources  must  be  very 
distant.  But  it  may  be  added,  that  the  sources  of  the  river  are 
possibly  situate  at  a  moderate  elevation,  and  that  the  mysterious 
high  mountains  of  Central  Africa,  to  which  the  great  rivers  of 
that  continent  are  theoretically  assigned,  may  in  reality  have  no 
existence. 

Approaching  Kukawa,  on  the  20th  August,  our  author  was 
met  by  his  colleague.  Dr.  Overweg,  who  survived  this  meeting 
but  a  month.  The  latter  had  visited  Maradi,  south-west  of 
Agades,  and  subsequently  penetrated  to  Yacoba,  south  of  Kano; 
but  he  had  made  few  or  no  observations,  kept  no  journal,  and 
nothing  remains  of  his  labours  but  a  very  brief  account  of  the 
islands  in  Lake  Tsad.  To  him,  as  the  scientific  member  of  the 
expedition,  was  entrusted  the  survey  of  the  lake,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  a  boat  had  been  carried  across  the  desert,  in  four  pieces; 
then  joined  and  launched  by  the  artisans  that  accompanied  the 
expedition.  But  all  in  vain;  Dr.  Overweg  made  a  tw'o  days’ 
easy  excursion  on  the  lake,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  boat. 

In  the  meantime,  the  traveller’s  poverty  and  destitution 
happily  came  to  an  end ;  funds  had  arrived,  and  Dr.  Barth  was 
authorised,  as  the  surviving  chief  of  the  mission,  to  continue  the 
prosecution  of  its  plans ;  and  as  the  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  empowered  him  to  continue  his  explorations,  seemed  to 
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him  to  prompt  him  to  go  westwards,  lie  resolved  to  visit  Tim¬ 
buktu,  and  this  enterprise  now  occupied  all  his  thoughts. 

To  this  last  journey  of  Dr.  Barth,  the  narrative  of  which  oc¬ 
cupies  his  fourth  and  fifth  volumes,  we  can  aftbrd  but  little  space. 
The  minute  fidelity  with  which  he  recounts  incidents  and  scenes 
as  they  occurred,  day  by  day,  has  the  effect  of  often  lengthening 
immeasurably  a  narrative,  which,  by  the  rejection  of  all  that  is 
not  new  or  interesting,  might  be  reduced  within  a  narrow  com- 
pa.-ss.  He  started  from  Kilkawa,  on  the  25th  November,  1852, 
and  on  the  31st  March,  1853,  was  kindly  received  by  Aliyu,  the 
Emir-el-Mumenin,  titular  sovereign  of  the  Fellilta,  in  hise.amp, 
not  far  from  Wurno,  the  new  seat  of  the  empire  formerly  desig¬ 
nated  from  Sokatu.  This  amiable  and  intelligent  man  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  our  author,  Avho  seems  to  recognise  in  princes  hardly 
any  virtue  but  energy,  as  ‘  uncnergctic  and  peacefully  disjiosed.’ 
He  rarely  enjoys,  however,  the  blessing  of  jteacc,  his  lot  being 
cast  in  a  land  where  the  energies  of  the  rulers  are  perpetually 
crushing  those  of  the  people.  Proceeding  south-westward,  our 
traveller  reached  Gaudo,  in  Kebbi,  the  seat  of  another  independent 
Fellata  dominion,  under  Khalilu,  a  chief  who  at  present  exercises 
a  paramount  influence  in  the  countries  along  the  Kwara. 

On  the  20th  June,  the  traveller  reached  the  left  bank  of 
this  river,  opposite  to  Say,  where  the  somewhat  contracted 
stream  had  still  a  width  of  700  yards,  and  crossed  it  with  his 
camels,  in  a  stout  boat  or  barge,  40  feet  long,  formed  of  two 
large  canoes  bound  together.  He  was  now  in  Gurma  or  Ari- 
binda,  that  is,  ‘  the  country  beyond  (south  of)  the  river  ’  — a 
country  which,  in  the  direction  of  our  author’s  route,  north¬ 
westward  to  Timbuktu,  is  occupied  by  a  very  motley  population, 
under  Fellata  rulers.  Two  considerable  rivers,  the  Serbi  and 
Yali,  were  passed  on  this  route,  flowing  to  the  right.  Of  the 
towns  visited,  the  most  important  was  Bore,  the  chief  place  of 
the  Fellata  state  of  Libtako.  On  the  south  or  left  hand  of  the 
traveller,  lay  the  Mosi  or  More,  a  nation  long  known  only  by 
name,  and  apparently  of  little  political  weight.  On  the  right 
hand,  little  further  on,  rose  the  mountains,  or  perhaps  rather 
the  hilly  country,  of  Homborl,  with  more  of  Alpine  form  than 
height.  Then  followed  the  level  plains,  reached  by  the  floods  of 
the  great  river  (the  Joliba  or  Isa).  Having  passed  the  site  of 
Sama-koira,  or  Same-kanda,  a  place  mentioned  by  the  most 
ancient  historians  of  Negroland,  Dr.  Barth  arrived,  on  the  27th 
August,  at  Sarayamo,  situate  on  one  of  the  many  branches  of  the 
river  which,  in  this  level  country,  spread  far  and  wide  through 
the  plains.  Embarking  at  Sarayamo,  he  descended  the  stream, 
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and  in  seven  days  reached  Kabra,  on  a  northern  creek  of  the 
river,  whence,  in  a  couple  of  hours,  he  entered  Timbuktu. 

Tlie  splendour  and  importance  of  Timbuktu,  though  long 
since  nearly  extinguished  by  revolutions  in  the  channels  of 
African  commerce,  consequent  on  the  growth  of  the  maritime 
trade  of  Guinea,  still  survive  in  the  writings  of  geographers  and 
travellers.  So  long  as  all  the  produce  of  Guinea,  —  gold,  pepper, 
and  ivory, — was  brought  to  Europe  across  the  desert,  Timbuktu 
flourished  as  a  chief  emporium  of  the  trade.  But  as  the  trade  of 
the  coasts  developed,  that  of  the  desert  necessarily  declined,  and 
doubtless  is  destined  to  sink  still  further,  if  the  traffic  of  the  great 
rivers,  the  Kowara  and  Benuwc  be  only  perseveringly  cherished, 
till  the  Africans  become  habituated  to  the  new  markets,  and  resort 
to  them  without  fear  of  disappointment.  But  though  much  sunk 
and  impoverished,  Timbuktu  still  I'etains  traces  of  its  early 
grandeur.  Its  chief  mosque,  278  feet  in  length  and  206  in 
breadth,  with  nine  naves,  is  a  very  remarkable  edifice  to  be  met 
with  on  the  frontiers  of  Negroland  and  the  great  desert. 

Here  Dr.  Barth  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  a  liberal 
chief,  named  El  Bakay.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  journey, 
and  while  near  the  headquarters  of  Fellata  fanaticism,  he  had, 
under  the  guidance  and  tutelage  of  a  trader,  named  Weled 
Ammer  el  Walati,  feigned  himself  a  [Mohammedan ;  but  in  the 
commercial  capital  of  [Negroland,  his  true  character  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  and  a  party  arose,  demanding  vehemently  the  death  or 
expulsion  of  the  infidel.  It  is  probable  that  these  religious  pre¬ 
tences  had  no  other  object  than  extortion ;  but  being  persisted 
in  for  the  pleasure  of  excitement,  they  kept  the  traveller  in  con¬ 
stant  alarm  during  his  seven  months’  residence,  and  fill  his  pages 
with  tedious  and  disagreeable  details.  At  length,  escorted  by 
El  Bakay,  he  was  enabled  to  leave  the  town  at  the  end  of  March, 
1854,  and  slowly  marched  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  till, 
at  a  place  now  called  Gawo,  he  reached  the  site  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Songhay  empire,  Kagho  or  Gogo,  where  a  tower, 
seventy  feet  high,  like  a  truncated  obelisk,  still  marks  the  place 
of  the  principal  mosque.  Soon  after  crossing  the  river,  he 
travelled  along  its  right  bank  to  Say,  where  he  came  again  on 
his  former  route. 

The  journey  from  Say,  directly  across  to  Timbuktu  and  thence 
back  again  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  was  a  very  remarkable 
and  bold  undertaking,  though  not  so  productive  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  might  have  been  expected.  Of  the  interior  of  Guinea 
in  the  course  of  our  author’s  route,  and  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  great  river  where  it  turns  northwards,  we  still  know  little 
more  than  may  be  derived  1‘rom  the  itineraries  which  he  and 
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others  have  eolleeted.  His  historieal  inquiries,  during  his  pro- 
traeted  residence  in  Timbuktu,  fortunately  led  him  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Ahmed  Baba’s  History  of  the  Songhay  Empire  ;  but 
African  history  learned  from  African  sources  must  ever  remain 
dark  and  uncertain.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  rise 
and  early  prosperity  of  Timbuktu  were  due  to  its  position 
near  the  great  navigable  river,  where  advancing  far  northwards 
it  abridged  the  march  across  the  desert ;  and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  great  emporium  of  Xegroland,  which  politically 
preceded  and  was  replaced  by  Timbuktu,  had  similar  advantages 
of  situation.  Indeed  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Ghanah  (the 
capital  of  Xegroland  in  the  eleventh  century)  stood  near  a  great 
river  which  was  thence  called  the  river  of  Ghanah,  and  we  know 
that  this  capital  was  but  five  days  from  Samakanda  on  the 
opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  river. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  our  limits  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  great  amount  of  interesting  and  novel 
information  scattered  in  details  throughout  these  volumes.  It 
is  true  that  the  reader  who  would  find  this  treasure  must  seek 
it  patiently,  but  his  pains  will  ultimately  be  rewarded  with 
the  fruits  of  unexampled  exertions  in  the  heart  of  the  African 
continent.  Dr.  Barth’s  journeys,  taken  together,  amount  per¬ 
haps  to  6000  miles.  From  Tripoli  in  the  north  to  Yola  in  the 
south  he  travelled  over  above  twenty-three  degrees  of  latitude. 
From  Baghirmi  in  the  east  to  Timbuktu  in  the  west,  about 
nineteen  degrees  of  longitude.  To  him  indisputably  belongs 
the  discovery  of  the  Bcnuwd,  a  navigable  river,  easily  accessible 
from  all  the  more  fertile  and  cultivated  parts  of  Xegroland,  and 
likely  to  become,  at  no  distant  day,  a  principal  channel  of  inter¬ 
course  M-ith  the  African  continent.  To  say  nothing  of  the  rare 
good  fortune  of  the  traveller  who,  after  five  years  of  toll  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  returns  home  with  health  and  spirits  which 
enable  him  to  write  a  copious  narrative  of  his  labours.  Dr. 
Barth’s  discovery  of  the  Benuwe,  the  Importance  of  which  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated ;  his  indomitable  perseverance  exhibited 
in  the  extent  of  his  travels ;  his  learning  and  great  industry, 
fully  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  first,  if  not  as  the  very  first, 
of  African  travellers. 
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Aut.  III.  —  1.  On  some  Deficiencies  in  our  English  Dictionaries : 
being  the  Substance  of  ttco  Papers  read  before  the  Philological 
Society.  By  KiCHAUD  Chexkvix  Trexcii,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster.  London:  1857. 

2.  Proposal  for  the  Publication  of  a  netc  English  Dictionary  by 
the  Philological  Society.  London:  1859. 

^1^0  a  man  who  reflects  upon  the  common  operations  of 
human  life,  which  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  pheno¬ 
mena  of  our  existence,  nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the 
origin,  the  structure,  the  history,  and  the  effect  of  Words. 
Those  lifeless  signs,  which  carry  to  the  ear  or  to  the  eye  the 
infinite  varieties  of  thought,  seem  to  have  acquired  a  vitality  of 
their  own.  A  meclianism  so  complicated  that  it  adapts  itself  to 
every  conceivable  motion  of  the  mind,  and  conveys  the  same 
impression  to  the  minds  of  others  —  a  mechanism  so  various 
that  every  nation  and  almost  every  province  of  the  globe 
employs  it  in  a  different  manner,  seems,  nevertheless,  to 
acknowledge  no  author  and  to  have  grown  up  like  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature.  The  powers  of  the  human  intellect  have  in 
fact  given  birth  to  the  signs  and  forms  of  expression  they 
require  to  convey  and  perpetuate  their  meanings.  The  subtle 
inflections  of  grammar  which  frame  the  organisation  of  words, 
the  combinations  of  syntax  which  array  them  in  language, 
the  indescribable  nicety  of  use  which  discriminates  every  shade 
of  intention,  all  pass  in  the  habitual  and  almost  unconscious 
exercise  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  though  they  embrace  a 
science  of  extreme  depth  and  completeness.  The  rude 
tongue  of  a  savage  awakens  the  curiosity  and  sometimes  in¬ 
structs  the  mind  of  a  philosopher ;  but  as  we  rise  in  the  scale 
of  nations  and  of  beings,  from  the  uncouth  sounds  which  ex¬ 
press  the  desires  of  a  Patagonian  to  the  lofty  periods  of  culti¬ 
vated  oratory,  the  power  of  words  expands,  until  it  attains 
regions  above  the  present  range  of  our  capacity.  It  designates, 
as  Nov.alis  has  finely  said,  God  with  three  letters  and  the  In¬ 
finite  with  as  many  syllables  —  though  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
those  words  are  immeasur.'.My  beyond  the  utmost  grasp  of  man. 
In  every  relation  of  life,  at  every  moment  of  our  active  being, 
in  everything  we  think  or  do,  it  is  on  the  meaning  and  inflec¬ 
tion  of  a  Word  that  the  direction  of  our  thoughts  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  will  turns.  The  soundness  of  our  judgments, 
the  clearness  of  our  faith  and  of  our  reason,  the  influence  we 
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exert  over  others,  depend  mainly  on  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  words.  Education  begins  with  it ;  the  experience  of 
life  promotes  it ;  but  no  life  is  long  enough  to  complete  it ;  and 
there  is  not  a  day  of  life  on  which  he  who  carefully  observes 
the  processes  of  language  may  not  add  something  to  his  store. 
Hence  all  that  concerns  the  culture  of  language  is  of  infinite 
importance.  The  care  bestowed  on  it  is  bestowed  on  the  most 
perfect  instrument  of  the  mind,  without  which  all  other  gifts 
arc  valueless ;  and  though  grammars  and  dictionaries  are  not  to 
be  classed  amongst  the  most  attractive  collections  of  knowledge, 
they  do  in  fact  comprise  everything  else  from  the  inspired 
diction  of  religion  or  poetry  to  the  records  of  history  and  the 
phraseology  of  daily  life. 

Take  for  example  that  profession  which  may  be  said  to 
sustain  the  fabric  of  society  by  the  exposition  of  the  Law. 
In  the  ordinary  relations  of  society  and  in  the  pages  of 
literature,  w’ords  rcj)resent  impressions  and  ideas,  but  in  legal 
instruments  they  are  things  ;  they  dispose  of  property,  liberty, 
and  life ;  they  convey  and  determine  the  paramount  will  of 
the  legislature;  and  they  become  the  masters  of  our  social 
being.  Accordingly  the  main  duty  of  those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  administration  of  justice  between  man  and  man 
is  the  jirecise  definition  and  correct  application  of  terms ;  some¬ 
times  indeed  in  the  more  contracted  and  technical  sense 
which  the  Courts  have  assigned  to  them,  but  often  on  the 
broader  principles  of  philology  or  vernacular  use.  The  Court 
of  Chancery  more  especially,  or  any  other  court  of  construc¬ 
tion,  is  perpetually  engaged  in  the  arduous  and  irksome  task  of 
finding  syntax  and  signification  in  documents  not  unfrequently 
devoid  of  either;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  statutes  at  large 
are  not  altogether  excluded  from  this  unintelligible  category. 
Then  it  is  that  the  lexicographer  exercises,  through  his  work, 
one  of  his  highest  functions ;  it  is  his  authority  which  traces  the 
path  Justice  herself  must  tread,  and  by  the  barrier  of  a  word 
arrests  the  arm  of  the  law.  How  often  in  moments  of  legal 
perplexity  have  we  seen  judges  of  the  most  scholarlike  attain¬ 
ments  and  the  most  subtle  faculties,  anxious  to  assist  the 
memorj'  and  the  judgment  by  a  reference  to  Johnson,  Todd, 
Forcellini,  or  even  the  great  dictionaries  of  the  continental 
languages !  How  much  Ingenious  argument  may  hang  on  a  shade 
of  meaning,  to  be  determined  objectively,  without  reference  to 
the  fancied  intentions  of  the  legislator  or  the  w’riter !  And  how 
valueless  would  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language  be  which 
should  fail  to  decide  these  questions  with  some  degree  of  autho¬ 
rity,  based  on  sound  philological  principles  and  the  usage  of  the 
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best  authors  !  The  greatest  controversies,  the  hardest  problems, 
the  keenest  negotiations,  the  most  momentous  decisions  turn 
at  last  upon  the  meaning  of  a  Word ;  and  not  unfrequently  a 
clear  knowledge  of  language  would  resolve  or  avoid  difficulties 
which  the  passions  of  men  inflame  with  all  the  violence  of  strife. 
For  if  language  is  the  mechanism  by  which  our  social  relations 
are  governed  and  maintained,  that  science  and  that  authority 
which  governs  and  maintains  language  itself  has  a  paramount 
influence  over  thought  and  action  in  the  world.  Yet,  it  must 
be  confessed,  an  accurate  knowledge  and  use  of  the  language 
we  ourselves  employ  is  not  a  common  acquirement ;  and  the 
books  of  reference  to  which  we  have  recourse  to  determine 
a  doubtful  point  in  the  history  or  value  of  a  word  are  by  no 
means  perfect  or  infallible.  Xo  living  tongue  can  boast  of 
a  complete  dictionary,  and  the  most  cursorj'  observation  will 
satisfy  any  man  versed  in  English  literature  of  the  numerous 
im])erfectioii8  of  all  the  dictionaries  we  possess.  Languages 
no  longer  spoken  have  this  advantage,  that  their  literature 
is  determined  and  their  structure  finished ;  but  every  language 
in  actual  use  among  men  is  subject  to  such  mutations  of  fashion, 
and  to  so  many  causes  insensibly  affecting  it,  that  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  its  words  is  a  task  continually  to  be  renewed.  A  dictionary 
a  century  old  is  necessarily  a  work  out  of  date,  not  only  from  the 
changes  the  language  has  actually  undergone  in  that  interval, 
but  from  the  increasing  means  of  criticism  applied  to  its  origin, 
its  cognate  branches,  and  its  history. 

In  the  little  essay  which  is  now  before  us,  the  deficiencies  of 
the  present  dictionaries  of  our  language  are  pointed  out  seriatim, 
and  discussed  by  one  to  whom  English  philology  is  more  deeply 
indebted  than  to  any  other  critic  of  the  age,  and  from  whom  all 
such  observations  must  come  w’ith  peculiar  force.  Dr.  Trench 
has  accomplished  the  arduous  work  of  rendering  a  dry  subject 
popular  by  his  various  publications,  and  Englishmen  iu  general 
arc  under  no  small  obligation  to  him  for  making  them  better 
aware  of  the  wealth  of  their  language.  He  has  done  this  both 
by  teaching  and  by  example.  Although,  like  the  late  Professor 
Blunt  of  Cambridge,  fully  master  of  all  the  copiousness  and 
elegance  of  the  languages  of  classical  antiquity,  he  nevertheless 
delights,  as  the  Professor  did,  in  the  homely  vigour  of  our  own 
Saxon.  In  his  examination  of  the  defects  of  our  present  dic¬ 
tionaries  he  has  doubtless  from  the  first  had  an  eye  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  one.  If  not  solely,  yet  in  great  measure  by 
his  exertions,  considerable  preparation  has  already  been  made  for 
a  new  dictionary,  by  a  division  of  labour  upon  a  scale  correspond¬ 
ing  in  grandeur  to  the  importance  of  such  a  work.  A  list  of  books 
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has  been  drawn  up,  in  which  the  age,  authority,  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  may  be  traced,  and  these  books  are  entrusted,  one 
by  one,  to  volunteer  philologists,  competent  to  extract  the  mar¬ 
row  from  them.  The  results  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Philo¬ 
logical  Society,  who  have  abandoned  their  original  idea  of 
producing  a  mere  supplement  to  the  old  dictionaries,  and  now 
issue  the  prospectus  of  an  entirely  new  dictionary,  which  pro¬ 
mises,  if  it  be  but  carried  out  with  energy  and  harmony,  to 
give  us  such  a  dictionary  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen.  It 
is  said  truly  that  England  docs  not  possess  a  dictionary  worthy 
of  her  language ;  but  so  long  as  the  whole  labour,  as  well  of 
collecting  the  materials  as  of  constructing  the  work,  is  confined 
to  the  isolated  efforts  of  a  single  mind,  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  such  a  dictionary.  Those  of  the  French  Academy  and  the 
Academy  della  Crusca  are  the  product  of  the  continuous  labour 
of  generations.  The  Philologicixl  Society,  then,  arc  quite  right 
in  calling  upon  Englishmen  to  come  forward  and  write  their 
own  dictionary  for  themselves,  by  bringing  the  scattered  learn¬ 
ing  and  energy  which  so  plentifully  exists  among  us, — if  it  can 
only  be  I'eachcd  and  addressed  effectually, — to  boar  upon  a 
common  and  national  object. 

But  whilst  we  do  full  justice  to  the  laudable  spirit  which  has 
set  on  foot  this  undertaking,  and  to  the  high  qualifications  of 
those  who  have  engaged  in  it,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  we  en¬ 
tirely  agree  with  Dr.  Trench  and  the  members  of  the  Philolo¬ 
gical  Society  as  to  what  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language 
really  ought  to  be ;  and  we  propose  to  devote  some  pages  on 
the  present  occasion  to  the  consideration  of  this  question. 

A  dictionary  ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  give  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  a  brief  compass,  the  history  of  a  word, —  its  derivation, 
its  definition,  its  introduction  into  the  language,  its  primal 
meaning,  its  secondary  meaning,  its  technical  or  idiomatic 
meanings,  illustrated  by  examples  taken  from  writers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  English  literature.  Without  this  analysis,  a 
dictionary  sinks  into  a  mere  vocabulary,  and  we  can  discover 
little  of  importance  or  Interest  in  a  collection  of  strange  or 
obsolete  terms,  which  cannot  honestly  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
English  language,  any  more  than  the  cant  terms  of  this  or  that 
sect,  or  the  slang  of  tlie  streets.  We  have  no  desire  to  see  a 
greater  laxity  prevail  in  this  matter,  but  the  reverse.  The  cur¬ 
rent  always  runs  fast  enough,  or  too  fast,  in  the  direction  of 
vulgar,  corrupt,  or  pedantic  forms  of  expression.  Word-coiners 
are  as  pestilent  a  race  as  any  other  forgers,  who  cannot  carry  on 
their  transactions  in  the  lawful  coin  of  the  realm ;  and  having 
nothing  new  or  original  to  say  in  old  words,  they  attempt  to 
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dress  up  their  platitudes  and  plagiarisms  in  new  ones.  For  the 
language  is  common  property ;  it  has  come  down  to  us  from 
our  forefathers  sufRcieut  for  all  our  wants,  except,  perhaps, 
those  of  scientific  discovery  and  nomenclature ;  and  one  of  the 
most  laudable  objects  an  educated  man  can  pursue  is  to  defend 
it  from  contamination.  Holding  this  opinion,  we  have  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Trench  and  the 
Philological  Society,  that  ‘  the  first  requirement  of  every  lexi- 
‘  con  is,  that  it  should  contain  every  word  occurring  in  the 
‘  literature  of  the  language  it  professes  to  illustrate.’  {Prospec¬ 
tus,  p.  3.)  What  is  this  but  to  throw  down  all  barriers  and 
rules,  and  to  declare  that  every  form  of  expression  which  may 
have  been  devised  by  the  humour,  the  ignorance,  or  the  affec¬ 
tation  of  any  writer,  is  at  once  to  take  rank  in  the  national 
vocabulary?  To  effect  this  object,  a  list  of  the  most  obscure 
and  obsolete  authors  is  published,  who  are  to  be  ransacked  for 
Avords,  many  of  which  are  probably  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature.  Many  of  them  are  quoted 
with  approving  interest  by  Dr.  Trench  in  his  essay,  having 
been  used  jMjrhaps  once  by  Henry  More  or  Fuller.  We  really 
do  not  know  on  what  grounds  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Rabelais  is  omitted  from  this  list,  inasmuch  as  the 
worthy  knight  may  fairly  claim  to  be  ranked  with  the  boldest 
neologists  in  the  language.  Coleridge  says  in  a  juvenile  letter 
to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  recently  published,  ‘  1’  was  a  well- 
‘  meaning  sutor,  Avho  had  ultra-crepidated  with  more  zeal  than 
‘  wisdom,’  and  boasts  that  this  felicitous  expression  had  just 
flashed  on  his  mind.  Strange  expressions  and  far-fetched  deri¬ 
vations  are  constantly  flashing  on  the  minds  of  some  writers ; 
and  for  their  own  purposes  authors  who  have  got  the  good  will 
of  their  readers  may  practise  whatever  tricks  and  distortions 
they  please;  but  Ave  demur  to  the  conclusion  that  every  one 
of  these  fancies  ought  to  be  registered  for  ever  in  the  pages  of 
a  dictionary.  No  one  Avould  hesitate  to  place  Isaac  Barrow* 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  the  English  tongue ;  but  Avhen 
Tillotson  published  Barrow’s  immortal  sermons,  he  substituted 
‘  divert  ’  for  ‘  avoce,’  ‘  flattering  ’  for  *  adulatorous,’  ‘  gain  ’  for 
‘  acquist,’  ‘  such-like’  for  ‘  semblable,’  ‘  invent  ’  for  ‘  extund,’  &c., 

•  -  *  In  the  new  edition  of  tlie  theological  Avorks  of  Barrow,  edited 
for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press  at  Cambridge,  by  tlie  Rca-. 
Alexander  Napier,  the  readings  of  the  original  manuscripts  of  the 
author  have  been  carefully  restored,  Avhenever  they  could  be  found 
and  deciphered.  This  circumstance  gives  an  additional  philological 
value  to  an  edition  of  this  great  English  classic  which  does  the  highest 
honour  to  the  University  and  to  Mr,  Napier  in  many  other  respects. 
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and  although  it  may  be  curious  to  trace  the  tentative  use  of 
these  uncouth  expressions,  not  even  the  example  of  Barrow 
can  be  said  to  have  engrafted  them  on  the  English  language. 
A  bill  must  not  be  only  drawn,  but  accepted.  Tiie  real 
test  of  the  value  and  signification  of  a  word  lies  in  the 
sense  it  conveys  to  every  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  far  beyond  the  legitimate  confines  of  the  English 
tongue  lies  a  dim  region  of  barbarous  and  imperfect  terms, 
uttered  and  employed  perhaps  at  certain  periods  or  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  person,  but  which  no  more  belong  to  our  language  than 
obsolete  and  repealed  laws  belong  to  the  statute  book.  In  the 
earlier  ages  of  our  literature,  when  the  resources  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  were  less  known,  and  its  character  less  accurately  defined, 
writers  dealt  with  the  meaning  of  words  almost  as  freely  as 
they  did  with  their  orthography,  and  if  the  correct  term  did  not 
occur  to  their  minds,  they  supplied  its  place  by  analogy  and  in¬ 
vention.  The  best  period  of  a  language  is  to  be  found  neither 
in  the  archaisms  of  its  infancy  nor  in  the  loose  abundance  of  its 
old  age  ;  but  when  the  instrument  has  reached  a  point  at  which 
it  has  acquired  all  it  wants  for  accurate  and  perspicuous  diction 
without  redundancy  or  excess ;  and  when  we  speak  of  that 
purity  of  language  which  is  precious  to  every  man  of  real  cul¬ 
tivation  and  refinement,  we  mean  a  language  undebased  by 
uncouth  innovations,  or  by  unauthorised  uses. 

For  historical  purposes,  such  a  collection  of  words  as  the  Phi¬ 
lological  Society  proposes  to  furnish  us  with  will,  of  course,  have 
a  certain  degree  of  interest,  and  so  compreliensive  a  vocabulary 
of  terms  would  become  a  sjjccies  of  concortlance  to  English 
literature.  But  there  is  obviously  a  very  wide  distinction 
between  the  ancient  modes  of  diction,  which  have  less  certainty 
of  expression  in  them,  and  those  living  words  wdiicli  belong  to 
the  structure,  and  comprise  the  whole  power,  of  tlie  language 
itself.  AVhen  these  vast  materials  are  gathered  in,  the  true 
function  of  the  lexicographer  will  begin,  for  somewhere  or  other 
a  line  must  be  drawn  between  what  is  curious  and  what  is  cor¬ 
rupt,  between  the  vernacular  and  the  provincial,  and  between 
the  significations  which  use  has  given  to  language.  Whilst, 
therefore,  we  applaud  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking,  we  fear  it 
will  remain  incomplete,  or  of  secondary  utility,  unless  the 
vocabulary  of,  the  English  writers  be  digested  into  a  dictionary 
of  the  English  language  in  its  true  and  proper  sense. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  literature  some  of  our  readers  may 
possess  the  ‘Edinburgh  Review’  of  1755,  a  critical  journal 
founded  in  this  city,  which  anticipated  by  half  a  century  the 
commencement  of  our  own  series  of  volumes.  In  this  review 
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Adam  Smith  wrote  the  first  critique  on  Johnson’s  Dictionary ; 
and  though  we  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  great 
economist  that  a  dictionaiy  ought  to  define  words  in  the  form 
of  a  grammatical  essay,  we  are  struck  with  the  following 
remark  applied  to  Johnson,  which  is  singularly  at  variance  with 
Dr.  Trench’s  notion  on  the  same  subject.  ‘  Most  words,’  says 
Adam  Smith,  ‘  are,  we  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary 
‘  that  ever  were  almost  suspected  to  be  English  ;  but  Ave  cannot 
‘  help  wishing  that  the  author  had  trusted  less  to  the  judgment 
%,  ‘  of  those  who  may  consult  him,  and  had  oftener  passed  his 
‘  own  censure  upon  those  words  which  are  not  of  approved  use, 

‘  though  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  authors  of  no  mean 
‘  name.’ 

One  of  the  first  branches  of  this  most  important  study,  and 
that  in  which  most  progress  has  been  made  since  the  days  of 
Johnson,  is  unquestionably  the  origin  of  the  language,  and  the 
Northern  or  Indo-Germanic  roots  to  which  a  large  portion  of 
it  may  be  traced  A  vast  number  of  the  words  in  daily  use  flowed 
into  Britain  from  the  forests  of  Northern  Germany  and  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea.  The  language  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors 
of  this  island  belonged  to  the  family  called  Indo-European. 
This  Teutonic  conquest  seems  to  have  been  effected  primarily 
by  two  great  branches  of  the  Saxon  race,  who  took  possession 
of  the  chief  part  of  the  island,  driving  the  native  Celts  and  their 
language  before  them :  .the  two  branches  being  the  Frisians, 
who  went  westward,  and  the  Angles,  whose  district  lay  to  the 
east.  A  composite  language  was  formed  in  Britain,  having 
for  its  basis  the  dialects  of  these  two  tribes,  and  thence  called 
Anglo-Saxon.  This  language  forms  the  staple  of  our  modern 
English.  Out  of  the  thirty-five  thousand  words  which  consti¬ 
tute  our  present  stock,  five  eighths  are  Anglo-Saxon.  This  lan¬ 
guage  grew,  and  was  strengthened  in  its  growth,  at  a  period  when 
the  classical  language  of  Rome  was  melting  away.  A  small  num¬ 
ber  of  words  and  names  of  Scandinavian  extraction  were  added 
by  Danish  settlers,  and  a  greater  number  of  Norman  French 
words,  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  Latin,  were  added 
by  Norman  invaders.  This  composite  language  took  its  place 
among  the  languages  of  Europe.  After  the  Norman  invasion, 
the  language  lost  its  inflexions  and  terminations,  together  with 
much  of  that  plastic  character  which,  in  common  w’ith  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  dialects,  it  possessed  previously,  and  which  the  German 
language  possesses  at  this  time.  It  retained,  however,  a  vast 
number  of  those  energetic  and  practical  words  which  are  in 
daily  use.  The  names  of  the  elements  and  their  changes, — 
of  the  seasons,  —  the  heavenly  bodies, — the  divisions  of  time, — 
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the  features  of  natural  scenery, — the  organs  of  the  body,  —  the 
modes  of  bodily  action  and  posture, — the  commonest  animals, 
— the  words  used  in  earliest  childhood,  —  the  ordinary  terms  of 
traffic, — the  constituent  words  in  proverbs, — the  designations  of 
kindred,  —  the  simpler  emotions  of  the  mind, — terms  of  plea¬ 
santry,  satire,  contempt,  indignation,  invective,  and  anger, — 
arc  fur  the  most  part  Anglo-Saxon.  In  a  series  of  passages 
taken  at  random  from  the  Avritings  of  Shakspeare,  Swift,  Gibbon, 
Johnson,  and  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  we  find  that  out  of 
an  average  of  eighty- seven  words,  the  number  of  Saxon  words 
stands  thus: — the  Bible,  eighty-four;  Swift,  seventy-eight; 
Shakspeare,  seventy-three;  Johnson,  sixty-six;  and  Gibbon, 
fifty-four. 

Several  philologists  have  employed  themselves  of  late  very 
profitably  in  collecting  the  archaic  words  which  still  linger  in 
our  provinces,  and  arranging  them  in  classes  according  to  their 
derivation,  whether  Celtic,  Scandinavian,  or  Anglo-Saxon ; 
throwing  additional  light  thereby  upon  certain  interesting  points 
in  our  early  history.  From  the  number  of  Celtic  words  still 
existing  in  Lancashire,  we  may  infer  that  a  considerable  popu¬ 
lation  of  that  race  must  have  remained  in  the  county  after  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons :  and  from  the 
kind  of  words  that  the  Celts  left  behind  them  it  is  clear  that 
they  were  not  barbarians,  but  moderately  well  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  life.  Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these 
investigations*,  thinks  that  he  can  discover  an  amount  of  Celtic 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  good  people  of  Lancashire  corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  Celtic  element  in  their  language ;  arguing,  from 
certain  points  in  their  character  and  temperament,  that  to  the 
stubborn  perseverance  and  self-reliance  of  the  Teutonic  stock 
certain  other  qualities  have  been  added,  which  must  have  come 
from  a  more  excitable  and  mercurial  race.f 

The  Englishman  is  rather  apt  to  pride  himself  upon  a  sort 
of  eclecticism  in  his  character ;  he  boasts  that  in  his  physical 

*  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  No.  xiii.  p.  243. 

I  It  is  always  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  study  of  philology  is 
encouraged  in  our  seats  of  learning,  and  we  have  more  than  once 
taken  an  opportunity  of  expressing  that  satisfaction.  The  Philo¬ 
logical  Society  of  Cambridge  is  now  merged  in  that  of  London,  among 
Avhose  treasures  the  Cambridge  ‘exuvim’  have  been  deposited  Avith 
due  solemnity.  A  noble  library,  collected  expressly  for  the  study  of 
comparative  philology,  is  deposited  in  King’s  College,  London,  having 
been  presented  in  1835  by  the  late  William  Marsden,  a  philologist 
Avho,  among  English  scholars  at  least,  Avas  considerably  in  advance  ot 
his  age. 
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constitution  of  mind  and  body,  in  the  form  of  government 
under  which  he  lives,  and  also  in  the  language  which  he  speaks, 
he  has  selected  and  secured  the  good  elements  and  rejected  the 
bad  ones.  It  was  said  of  our  language  by  old  Camden,  that  in 
the  composition  of  it  we  have  *  gathered  the  honey  and  left 
‘  the  dregs.’  He  added  that  our  language  possesses  as  much 
grandeur  as  the  Spanish,  as  much  sweetness  as  the  Italian,  as 
much  delicacy  as  the  French,  and  as  much  energy  as  the  Ger¬ 
man,  without  certain  defects  and  blemishes  which  exist  in 
those  languages  as  concomitants  with  their  respective  excel¬ 
lences.  ‘  They  may  talk  as  they  will  of  the  dead  languages. 

‘  Our  auxiliary  verbs  give  us  a  power  which  the  ancients,  with 
‘  all  their  varieties  of  mood  and  inflection  of  tense,  never  could 
‘  attain.’  To  the  same  effect  with  this  remark  of  Southey  is  the 
more  studied  dictum  of  Humboldt,  that  ‘  the  practical  con- 

*  venience  of  expressing  the  sense  supersedes  the  fanciful  plea- 

*  sure  originally  felt  in  combining  elementary  sounds  with  their 
‘  full-toned  syllables,  each  pregnant  with  meaning.’  The  Eng¬ 
lish  use  of  tlie  auxiliaries  ‘  shall’  and  ‘  will’  for  the  expression 
of  the  future  tense  has  given  us  a  precision  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  attained  without  much  difficulty ;  we  have  worked 
it  out  to  a  degree  of  nicety  in  itself  remarkable,  and  extremely 
puzzling  to  foreigners.  Even  among  those  to  whom  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue  is  vernacular,  both  within  these  islands  and  across 
the  Atlantic,  there  are  some  to  whom  the  strict  idiom  seems 
altogether  beyond  the  power  of  attainment.  An  interesting 
little  volume  on  this  subject  has  been  written  by  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  which  well  repays  the  trouble  of  a  perusal.  Sir  Edmund 
examines  closely  the  future  auxiliaries  in  other  languages  ;  and 
after  explaining  the  rules  of  our  own  idiom,  he  shows  that  the 
principle  upon  which  those  rules  are  founded  is  no  novelty,  by 
tracing  it  upwards  to  the  time  of  Chaucer.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  language  possesses  an  unparal¬ 
leled  richness  and  copiousness  of  diction ;  a  choice  of  terms 
expressive  of  every  shade  of  difference  in  the  idea,  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  which  the  vocabulary  of  several  other  modern  lan¬ 
guages  is  poverty  itself.  Many  words  which  were  originally 
synonymous,  being  simply  the  terms  by  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Roman  designated  the  same  thing,  in  process  of 
time  acquired  a  separate  and  distinct  meaning  from  conventional 
usage,  and  thereby  the  language  was  enriched  instead  of  being 
encumbered.  The  ‘  florid  ’  complexion  of  the  Latin  derivative 

*  Shall  and  Will :  or  Two  Chapters  on  Future  Auxiliary  Verbs. 
By  Sir  Edmund  W.  Head,  Bart.  1856. 
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differed  in  no  respect  originally  from  the  ‘  blooming  ’  complexion 
of  the  vernacular  Saxon :  but  now  there  is  a  difference.  The 
‘  blooming  ’  complexion  carries  your  thoughts  to  the  young 
damsel  who  trips  over  the  heather  of  her  own  breezy  mountains ; 
while  the  ‘  florid  ’  belongs  to  him  who  sits  till  midnight  over 
his  cups.  And  in  like  manner  the  Roman  may  have  used  his 
word  ‘  aptus  ’  In  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Saxon  used  his 
correspondent  word  ‘flt.’  But  here,  again,  modern  usage  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  refinement.  In  these  days  it  would  be  said  of  an  evil 
companion  that  he  is  ‘  apt  ’  to  teach  certain  things  which  it  is 
not  ‘Jit'  to  learn.  Shakspeare  speaks  of  ‘hands  apt'  and 
‘  drugs  Jit '  for  the  work  of  poisoning.  There  is  a  delicate  shade 
of  meaning — an  active  and  a  passive  sense  — in  these  two  words 
which  were  once  synonymous.  In  the  bewilderment  occasioned 
by  excessive  variety  some  jjeople  have  complained  that  three  or 
four  ways  of  saying  a  thing  rush  into  the  head  at  once  ;  but  it 
is  only  needful  carefully  to  exercise  the  taste  and  judgment  in 
selecting  the  best,  and  by  degrees  such  facility  in  composition 
will  be  the  result  that  the  best  will  generally  be  the  first  to 
offer  itself.  An  exact  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  words 
tends  more  than  anything  to  heighten  our  enjoyment  of  those 
writers  who  use  words  with  accuracy,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
often  the  meaning  may  escape  altogether  for  want  of  this  power 
of  discrimination.  Thus  for  example  in  the  well-known  lines  of 
the  ‘  Allegro  ’  where  Milton  says,  amongst  the  cheerful  sights 
of  rural  morn, 

‘  And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  vale’— 

the  word  ‘  tale  ’  does  not  mean  that  he  is  romancing  to  the 
milkmaid,  but  that  he  is  counting  his  sheep  as  they  pass  the  haw¬ 
thorn  —  a  natural  and  familiar  occupation  of  shepherds  on  a 
summer’s  morning.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  *  tale  ’ 
is  in  fact  to  count  or  number,  in  German  ‘zahlen,’  though 
both  in  the  English  tale  and  the  French  conte,  the  secondary 
meaning  has  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  first. 

The  time  seems  fast  approaching  when  the  English  language 
will  exercise  over  the  other  languages  of  the  world  a  predomi¬ 
nance  which  our  forefathers  little  dreamt  of.  When  Lord 
Bacon  aimed  at  futurity  in  his  writings,  he  set  himself  to  write 
in  Latin :  ‘  I  do  conceive,’  he  says,  ‘  that  the  Latin  volumes, 
‘  being  the  universal  language,  may  last  as  long  as  books  last.’ 
Milton,  —  ‘  being  content  with  these  islands  as  my  world,’  — 
confined  himself  in  his  great  works  to  the  language  of  these 
islands ;  he  ‘  cared  not  to  be  once  named  abroad,’  though  per- 
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haps  he  *  might  have  attained  to  that,’  had  he  desired  it.  So 
little  was  English  literature  known  in  France  two  hundred 
years  ago,  that  in  certain  directions  given  for  the  arrangement 
of  a  library  all  English  books  are  j)as8ed  over  with  the  curt 
observation, — ‘vix  mare  transmittunt.’  According  to  Waller,  it 
was  a  crowning  achievement  of  Cromwell’s  vast  mind,  that  our 
language  is  spoken  even  ‘  under  the  tropic.’  The  language 
of  Britain  crossed  the  sea  long  before  its  literature,  for  in 
Swift’s  time  the  literature  is  spoken  of  as  being  still  confined  *  to 
‘  these  two  islands.’  Dr.  Johnson  about  a  century  ago,  when 
applying  to  Britain  a  passage  in  the  ‘  Somnium  Scipionis  ’  of 
Cicero,  —  ‘  omnis  enim  terra  quae  colitur  a  vobis,  angusta  ver- 
‘  ticibus,  lateribus  latior,  parva  quaedam  insula  est,’  — proceeded 
to  apply  to  our  island  the  continuation  of  the  same  passage,  for¬ 
bidding  us  to  hope  that  its  renown  will  ever  pass  the  stream  of 
Ganges  or  the  cliffs  of  Caucasus. 

But  one  of  our  Elizabethan  poets,  the  gentle  Daniel,  who  has 
been  spoken  of  as  the  Atticus  of  his  age,  surmised  that  better 
things  were  in  store  tor  us.  After  lamenting  that  the  speech  of 
our  ‘  scarce-discovered  isle  ’  is  so  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he  expresses  a  wish  as  follows ;  — 

‘  Oh  that  the  ocean  did  not  bound  our  style 
Within  these  strict  and  narrow  limits  so  ; 

But  that  the  melody  of  our  sweet  isle 
Might  now  be  heard  to  Tiber,  Arne,  and  Po ; 

That  they  might  know  how  far  Thames  does  outgo 
The  music  of  declined  Italy!* 

Despairing  of  its  gaining  ground  in  Italy,  he  foresees  its  triumph 
in  America:  — 

‘  Wlio  knows  whither  we  may  vent 
The  treasure  of  our  tongue  ?  To  what  strange  shores 
This  gain  of  our  best  glory  may  be  sent, 

'T*  enrich  unknowing  nations  with  our  stores  ? 

Wliat  worlds  in  the  yet  unformed  Occident 
!May  come  refined  with  accents  that  are  ours  ?  ’ 

The  poet’s  aspirations  are  now  fulfilled.  Soon  after  he  wrote 
this  passage,  the  English  language  was  planted  on  a  narrow  slip 
of  land  on  the  Western  continent;  it  grew  apace,  and  its  pro¬ 
spects  are  now  the  most  splendid  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  entire  number  of  persons  who  speak  certain  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Northern  Europe, — languages  of  considerable  li¬ 
terary  repute,  —  is  not  equal  to  the  number  simply  added 
every  year,  by  the  increase  of  population,  to  those  who  speak 
the  English  language  in  England  and  America  alone.  There 
are  persons  now  living  who  will  in  all  probability  see  it  the  ver- 
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nacular  language  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  earth’s 
civilised  population.  Although  French  is  spoken  by  a  consi¬ 
derable  proportion  of  the  population  in  Canada,  and  although 
in  the  United  States  there  is  a  large  and  tolerably  compact  body 
of  German-speaking  Germans,  these  languages  must  gradually 
melt  awjxy,  as  the  Welsh  and  the  Gaelic  have  melted  away 
before  the  English  in  our  own  island.  The  time  will  speedily 
be  here  when  a  gigantic  community  in  America, — besides  rising 
and  imjwrtant  colonies  in  Africa  and  Australia,  — will  speak  the 
same  language,  and  that  the  language  of  a  nation  holding  a 
high  position  among  the  empires  of  Europe.  When  this  time 
shall  have  arrived,  the  other  languages  of  Europe  will  be  reduced 
to  the  same  relative  position  with  regard  to  the  predominant 
language,  as  that  in  which  the  Basque  stands  to  the  Spanish, 
or  the  Finnish  to  the  Russian.  For  such  predominance  the 
Eiiglish  language  possesses  admirable  qualifications;  standing, 
as  it  does,  midway  between  the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian 
branches  of  the  ancient  Teutonic,  and  also  uniting  the  Teutonic 
with  the  Romanic  in  a  manner  to  which  no  other  language  has 
any  pretension.  A  prize  was  given  in  1796  by  the  Acjidemy  at 
Berlin  for  an  essay  on  the  comparison  of  fourteen  ancient  and 
modern  languages  of  Europe,  and  in  that  essay  the  author, 
Jenisch,  assigns  the  palm  of  general  excellence  to  the  English; 
it  has  also  been  allowed  by  other  German  critics  that  in  regard 
to  the  qualifications  which  it  possesses  for  becoming  a  general 
interpreter  of  the  literature  of  Europe,  not  even  their  own 
language  can  compete  with  it 

But  whilst  we  trace,  with  natural  and  harmless  exultation, 
the  part  which  the  English  tongue  is  manifestly  called  upon 
to  fill  in  the  social  and  individual  life  of  man  throughout  the 
American  and  Australian  continents,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia, 
—  whilst  we  believe  that  the  nations  born  to  this  inherit¬ 
ance  of  our  language  will  take  with  it  many  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  the  human  intellect,  —  it  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact,  that  in  the  extremities  of  this  wide  empire  the 
purity  and  precision  of  the  language  itself  are  likely  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted  and  lost.  Already,  in  the  United  States,  in  Australia, 
and  in  the  AVestern  colonies,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  people 
differs  widely  from  the  standard  of  the  mother  country ;  and 
the  current  literature  of  the  day,  being  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
newspapers,  tends  rather  to  debase  than  to  raise  the  style  of 
diction.  The  more  important  is  it,  that  here,  in  the  seat  and 
cradle  of  our  race,  under  the  tutelary  sanction  of  our  public 
schools  and  universities,  with  a  highly  educated  class  of  men 
engaged  in  the  liberal  professions  and  in  public  life,  and  in  the 
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very  centre  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  nation,  we  should  en¬ 
deavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fix  and  determine  the  correct 
meaning  and  value  of  those  words  which  are  destined  to  pass 
current  throughout  the  world,  and  to  express  the  manifold  in¬ 
flections  and  varieties  of  thought,  feeling,  and  perception  in  so 
many  myriads  of  men.  The  greater  the  extension  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  the  more  important  does  it  become  to  throw  around  it 
^1  the  lustre  of  literary  authority,  and  to  preserve  it  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  innovations  which  tend  to  vulgarise  and  de¬ 
grade  it.  We  think  these  attempts  have  not  been  vain,  and 
that  the  English  of  our  best  writers  at  the  present  day  is  purer 
and  more  idiomatic  than  the  English  of  fifty  years  ago.  That 
improvement,  if  it  exists,  is  mainly  due  to  the  increased  study  of 
the  great  masters  of  the  language  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  in  preference  to  the  less  masculine  and  idio¬ 
matic  writers  of  the  eighteenth.  It  is  also  due  in  some  degree 
to  the  increased  familiarity  of  English  men  of  letters  with  the 
cognate  tongues  of  Germany  and  Northern  Europe.  But  no 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  thoroughly  to  combine  these  two 
elements  of  early  English  literature  and  Teutonic  criticism  in  a 
national  dictionary. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  words  are  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  something  absent,  a  thing  or  a  thought,  just  as  a  coin 
is  the  representative  of  wealth;  and  that  as  such  words  are 
universally  current.  A  stamp  is  impressed  upon  pieces  of  metal, 
and  the  man  who  possesses  a  sufficient  number  of  such*  pieces 
of  metal  is  as  rich  as  he  who  possesses  sheep  and  oxen,  man- 
servants  and  woman-servants,  houses  and  land.  That  stamp  is 
affixed  by  the  king,  or  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state. 
But  who  affixes  the  stamp  upon  a  word  ?  No  prince  or  po¬ 
tentate  was  ever  strong  enough  to  make  or  to  unmake  a  single 
word.  It  is  said  that  Caesar,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
acknowledged  that  it  was  beyond  that  power  to  do  it.  Cicero 
attempted  to  make  words,  and  his  trial-pieces  w'ere  very  neat  in 
their  way,  struck  of  good  metal  and  according  to  rule,  and  well 
calculated  to  supply  an  acknowledged  and  a  real  want ;  yet  they 
did  not  pass  into  circulation;  his  friends  and  admirers  took 
them  from  him  at  first,  but  after  a  while  they  were  thrown  bad 
upon  his  hands,  and  there  they  remained.  Language  is  made  by 
the  multitude,  nobody  knows  when,  or  where,  or  how.  It  ii 
‘  nullius  filius.’  The  multitude, — sometimes  the  multitude  of 
practical  and  working  men,  and  sometimes  the  multitude  of 
writing  and  thinking  men,  but  more  frequently  the  former, — 
supply  the  metal  and  the  die,  and  strike  off  the  coin.  In¬ 
genious  word-builders  may  expend  much  learning  in  proving 
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to  our  British  ‘  Demus  ’  that  his  favourite  ‘  Telegram  ’  is  a  ques¬ 
tionable  sort  of  person,  both  in  regard  to  character  and  extraction, 
and  that  one  ‘  Telegrapheme,’  on  the  contrary,  is  the  offspring  of 
creditable  Greek  parents,  born  in  honest  wedlock ;  —  yet  Demus 
chooses  to  adopt  the  outcast.  We  hope  that  having  carried  his 
point  against  the  Hellenists  by  the  adoption  of  the  word  ‘  tele- 
‘gram,’  he  will  be  no  less  resolute  in  his  opposition  to  another 
party,  who  are  striving  to  debase  the  language  by  Introducing  the 
verb  ‘  to  wire,’  instead  of  the  word  hitherto  used,  ‘  to  telegraph.’ 

A  man’s  language  is  part  of  his  character,  and  this,  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  usage  of  certain  shibboleths  of  a  party,  whether 
in  religion  or  politics,  but  also  in  regard  to  a  general  vocabulary. 
There  is  a  school  vocabulary  and  a  college  vocabulary ;  certain 
phrases  brought  home  to  astound  and  perplex  the  uninitiated, 
and  passing  now  and  then  into  general  currency.  In  this  age 
of  examinations, —  army,  navy,  civil  service,  and  middle  class, — 
the  verb  ‘  to  pluck  ’  is  well  nigh  incorporated  with  the  verna¬ 
cular,  and  must  take  its  place  in  dictionaries.  The  sjwrtsman 
Nimrod  has  his  esoteric  vocabulary,  and  so  has  likewise  the 
angler  Walton.  The  man  of  the  world  has  his  own  set  of 
phrases,  understood  and  recognised  by  the  fraternity :  and  so 
has  the  gourmand :  and  so  also  has  the  fancier  of  wines,  who, 
in  opposition  to  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  speaks  to  you  of  wine, 
a  fluid,  as  being  ‘  dry.’  The  connoisseur  in  painting  tells  you 
also  of  ‘  dryness  ’  in  a  picture,  and  he  uses  other  terms  which 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  invented  to  puzzle  the  uninitiated. 
Your  favourite  landscape  may  have  ‘  tones  ’  in  it,  as  well  as 
your  violin.  With  shoulders  that  are  ‘  broad,’  and  with  cloth 
that  is  ‘  broad  ’  covering  those  broad  shoulders,  you  stand  and 
observe  that  a  painting  is  ‘broad.’  You  sit  at  dinner  with 
a  ‘delicious  bit’  of  venison  before  you  on  the  table,  and  looking 
up  you  see  a  ‘delicious  bit’  of  Watteau  or  Wouvermans  before 
you  on  the  wall.  The  swell  mob  have  a  copious  vocabulary, 
but  as  it  is  contrived  solely  with  a  view  to  escape  detection, 
there  is  as  little  traceable  connexion  as  possible  between  the 
word  and  the  thing  signified. 

There  is  a  sort  of  vocabulary’,  also,  adopted  by  persons,  other¬ 
wise  respectable  enough,  in  their  daily  eonversation.  With 
such  a  person  everything  that  pleases  is  ‘  charming,’  ‘  delightful,’ 
or  ‘  nice’ ;  every  thing  handsome  is  ‘  splendid  ’ ;  every  thing 
that  they  do  not  like  is  ‘  dreadful  ’  and  ‘  terrible,’  ‘  fearful  ’  and 
‘horrible;’  and  when  they  mean  to  agree  with  you  they  agree 
‘  decidedly.’  Such  is  their  enthusiasm  that  they  cannot  talk 
about  the  most  ordinary  subject  in  any  but  the  most  exaggerated 
and  enraptured  tenns.  And  others,  who  have  no  great  share  of 
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enthusiasm,  but  withal  a  very  limited  vocabulary,  being  of  that 
class  of  persons  who  are.  said  never  to  master  more  than  three 
hundred  or  tlmee  hundred  and  fifty  words,  fall  into  the  habit  of 
using  the  same  exaggerated  terms  through  sheer  poverty  of 
expression.  Yet  the  truth  is,  hardly  one  of  these  conventional 
ejaculations  is  used  with  any  regard  to  its  true  meaning. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  our  language  contains  thirty- 
five  thousand  words,  and  out  of  these  thirty-five  thousand 
words  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  small  is  the  number  which 
are  ordinarily  put  to  actual  use.  A  child,  from  the  time 
when  he  begins  to  articulate,  picks  up  words  and  uses  them 
by  an  imitative  process,  which  waxes  less  active  as  he  be¬ 
comes  an  adult.  The  number  acquired  in  childhood  is  said 
to  be  about  one  hundred.  If  he  does  not  belong  to  the  educated 
classes  of  society,  he  will  at  no  period  acquire  more  than 
three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Upon  a  stock  of 
twice  that  amount  he  may  mix  with  learned  men,  and  even 
write  a  book.  Then  how  vast  is  the  number  of  words  that  lie 
hid  in  the  *  kamus,’  or  ‘  ocean  ’  —  according  to  the  Arabic  title 
—  of  dictionaries.  Words  that  even  the  educated  speaker  or 
writer  administers  only  in  homoeopathic  doses ;  words  once  in 
repute  but  now  forgotten  ;  words  invented  for  the  use  of 
science ;  words  confined  in  their  usage  to  certain  districts  and 
dialects.  In  dealing  with  their  own  language,  the  French 
Academic  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  critical  and  discretionary 
power,  admitting  such  words  only  as  were  deemed  to  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  genius  of  the  language  and  to  good  taste.  No  such 
power  has  ever  been  assumed  in  English  literature ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  comjdained  that  Johnson  did  not 
assume  it  enough.  The  truth  is,  that  no  such  power  exists 
within  the  grasp  of  any  man  or  set  of  men.  The  only  au¬ 
thority  which  can,  as  it  were,  legalise  and  determine  the  use 
and  meaning  of  a  word  is  the  consent  of  good  authors;  and  to 
elicit  from  their  writings  the  true  character  a  word  is  entitled 
to  bear  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  lexicographer.  We  think 
that,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  ought  to  be  governed 
by  rules  and  literary  judgment  sufficiently  strict  to  avoid  en¬ 
cumbering  his  work  with  barbarous  neologisms;  and  on  this 
point  we  differ  from  Dr.  Trench. 

Ought  an  English  dictionary,  for  example,  to  admit  any 
words  that  are  not  English  ?  •  Dr.  Trench  would  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  In  the  seventeenth  century  an  attempt  wras  made 
to  Latinise  the  language,  and  the  result  was  an  influx  of  such 
words  as  ‘  subsanuation,’  *  ludibundness,’  and  ‘  septemfluous,’ 
many  of  which  were  used  only  by  one  author,  and  by  that  one 
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author  perhaps  in  only  one  passage.  Words  occur  even  in  the 
writings  of  Bacon  and  !Milton,  which  we  must  interpret  rather 
by  classical  association  than  by  genuine  English  use.  When 
Milton,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  speaks  of 

‘  the  secret  top 

Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai 

the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  secret  ’  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the 
well-known  English  adjective,  but  in  the  Latin  participle  used 
by  Virgil,  ‘  secretosque  pios.’  The  obvious  absurdity  of  taking 
the  word  as  our  ordinary  adjective,  induced  Bentley  to  adopt  the 
extreme  measure  of  altering  it  to  ‘  sacred.’  This  affectation  of 
Latinism  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  of  extremely  awkward  words, 
which  the  better  taste  of  the  nation  would  not  allow  to  take 
root.  Yet  Dr.  Trench  would  admit  them  into  the  English  dic¬ 
tionary.  If  the  author  is  admitted,  he  is  allowed  to  bring  with 
him  the  whole  of  his  offspring.  Words  that  would  more  ap¬ 
propriately  find  a  place  in  some  philological  *  hortus  siccus,’  as 
a  specimen  of  exotics  that  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  grow 
in  our  soil  and  climate,  are  to  be  introduced  into  a  catalogue 
of  veritable  English  words.  They  are  to  be  admitted,  not  for 
the  enlightenment  of  those  chance  readers  who  may,  once  in  a 
century  perhaps,  light  upon  the  word  in  the  writings  of  Henry 
More,  or  some  other  quaint  divine  of  the  period,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  any  philological  inquirer  who  studies  that  phase  in 
our  language  which  produced  them.  We  think  that  they  might 
find  their  place  more  appropriately  in  a  history  of  the  language 
than  in  a  dictionary. 

Another  class  of  un-English  words  are  those  which  have 
been  added  of  late  years,  in  vast  numbers,  to  the  nomenclature 
of  science,  and  by  an  indiscriminate  admission  of  which  our 
modern  dictionaries  are  increased  enormously  in  bulk.  There 
is  scarcely  a  page  in  Johnson  which  does  not  contain  some  word 
that  has  no  business  there ;  and  yet  Todd  not  only  admits  all 
these  words,  but  adds  to  them;  while  Webster  brings  them  in 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  at  a  time ;  each  doing  his  best  to 
crowd  and  deform  his  pages  with  them,  and  all  the  while 
triumphantly  calling  upon  the  world  to  observe  how  vast  an 
advantage  he  has  gained  over  his  predecessors.  We  do  not 
advocate  an  absolute  exclusion  of  scientific  terms.  There  are 
certain  scientific  words  which  have  passed  out  of  their  peculiar 
province  into  more  or  less  general  use ;  words  that  are  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  something  more  than  merely  professional  usage; 
words  that  a  writer  or  a  speaker  on  ordinary  topics  may  use 
without  the  imputation  of  pedantry.  These  we  would  admit, 
with  clear  yet  concise  definitions.  But  we  would  refer  all  per- 
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sons  who  desire  information  in  detail  upon  these  terms,  and  all, 
indeed,  who  are  uninformed  as  to  the  terms  and  phraseology  of 
science  in  general,  to  their  hand-book  of  science,  or  their  ency¬ 
clopaedia.  We  can  well  spare  Johnson’s  thirteen  closely  printed 
lines  on  an  opal,  his  nineteen  on  a  rose,  twenty-one  on  the 
almug-tree,  as  many  on  the  air-pump,  the  same  number  on  the 
natund  history  of  the  armadillo,  and  rather  more  than  sixty  on 
the  pear.  Under  the  word  ‘  cedar,’  besides  the  length  of 
detail,  there  is  positive  error,  arising  from  a  confusion  between 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  wood  of  which  is  white  and  inodorous, 
and  the  red  or  scented  cedar,  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  the  ‘  odo- 
‘  rata  cedrus,’  and  by  Horace,  in  the  passage, 

‘  Linenda  cedro,  et  levi  servanda  cupresso.’ 

Dr.  Trench  complains  that  in  our  present  dictionaries  the 
exclusion  or  admission  of  obsolete  words  is  carried  out  upon 
arbitrary  principles.  He  would  have  them  all  admitted,  without 
exception.  When  an  author  is  accredited  by  the  insertion  of  his 
name  in  a  certain  list,  every  word  that  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  that  author  is  to  have  a  place  found  for  it  in  the 
dictionary  of  the  English  language. 

We  come  next  to  the  case  of  provincial  words.  Provincial 
words,  as  such,  are  not  to  have  a  place.  If  a  provincial’word 
can  bring  with  it  a  certificate  of  its  former  standing,  that  is,  if  it 
can  exhibit  itself  in  print,  and  show  thereby  that  it  was  once 
current  through  the  land,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  but  not  otherwise. 
In  the  case  of  a  merely  popular  dictionary,  we  think  that  there 
is  scarcely  need  to  introduce  provincial  w’ords  at  all.  ^Most  peo¬ 
ple  are  already  acquainted  with  the  provincialisms  of  their  own 
locality,  and  an  acquaintance  with  those  of  other  localities  is 
not  required.  But,  if  we  are  to  have  a  complete  inventory  of  the 
English  language,  we  would  not  only  admit  provincial  words  in 
part,  but  in  toto.  Whether  they  bring  with  them  Dr.  Trench’s 
voucher  for  respectability  or  not,  we  would  admit  them.  We 
cannot  quite  agree  with  the  axiom  that  paper  and  print  have 
the  power  of  converting  a  local  word  into  an  universal  one ; 
and,  for  the  history  of  the  language,  provincial  words  are  the 
very  roots  and  sources  of  its  distinctive  characteristics.  If 
in  the  lists  of  provincial  words  we  find  some  of  unquestion¬ 
ably  Danish  or  Teutonic  origin,  we  have  a  right  to  presume 
that  they  have  been  once  in  more  general  use  than  they  now 
are,  and  on  that  presumption  we  would  open  the  door  and  allow 
them  entrance.  A  word  may  have  been  in  uninterrupted  use 
down  from  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  and  yet,  unless  that  word 
has  been  introduced  into  some  literary  composition,  and  unless 
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that  composition  is  now  extant,  and  unless,  moreover,  its  author 
is  one  of  the  accredited  authors,  the  word  is  excluded.  Such 
would  be  the  case  with  the  Danish  word  ‘  spalt,’  that  is  ‘  brittle,’ 
which  is  still  current,  to  our  knowledge,  in  some  districts  of 
the  land,  though  we  cannot  find  it  used  in  any  literary  compo¬ 
sition.  In  spite  of  the  authority  of  usage  by  Bishop  Hacket, 
and  Henry  Slore,  and  even  Fuller,  we  think  the  word  ‘  spalt’ 
quite  as  worthy  of  admission  into  a  dictionary  of  the  language 
as  ‘  dozzled,’  or  ‘  hoppled,’  or  ‘  spong,’ — provincial  words  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Dr.  Trench. 

The  second  complaint  brought  against  our  dictionaries  is  that 
families  or  groups  of  words  are  often  incomplete ;  some  members 
being  inserted,  while  others  are  left  out.  Dr.  Trench  gives  a 
vast  number  of  instances.  Thus,  we  have  ‘  fellow-feeling,’  but 
not  to  ‘fellow-feel;’  —  we  have  ‘dwarf,’  but  not  ‘ dwarfling ; ’ 

‘  tin,’  but  not  ‘  tinnen.’  Among  these  instances  there  is  one 
in  which  we  think  that  Dr.  Trench’s  affiliation  is  at  fault:  we 
do  not  think  that  F idler’s  word  ‘  fiteby,’  which  he  applies  to 
certain  silver  sockets  so  constructed  as  to  be  fixed  in  the  earth, 
has  any  connexion  with  a  ‘  fitch’  or  ‘  vetch:’  we  believe  that  it 
is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  nomenclature  of  heraldry.  We 
should  question  also  the  legitimacy  of  the  word  ‘  extirper ;  ’  as 
also  that  of  ‘  captaincss,’  and  other  similar  words  which  are  not 
derived  from  the  Latin.  Among  the  instances  of  words  which 
appear  in  our  dictionaries  as  subsisting  only  in  one  part  or 
modification  of  speech,  when,  in  reality  they  are  in  more,  may 
we  not  include  the  verb  ‘  to  walk,’  which  is  usually  given  in 
only  a  neuter  sense,  whereas  we  find  it  legitimately  active  in 
the  phrase  ‘  to  walk  a  horse  ’  ?  On  the  whole,  while  we  agree 
with  Dr.  Trench  most  fully  in  his  projiosition  to  admit  all  deri¬ 
vatives  which  are  actually  existent,  we  think  that  they  have  all 
been  already  admitted  by  him  on  the  inventory  principle,  and 
that  the  family  claim  is  superfluous. 

Dr.  Trench’s  next  complaint  is  that  our  present  dictionaries 
do  not  mark  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  first  rise  of  words,  and, 
when  they  have  disappeared,  their  final  extinction.  .He  would 
register  the  moment  of  a  word’s  first  ai)pearance,  and,  if  it  be 
gone,  the  preeise  time  of  its  vanishing.  As  we  saw  it  in  the 
cradle,  so  must  we  follow  it  to  the  grave.  The  only  lexico¬ 
grapher  who  has  aimed  at  this  is  Kichardson,  and  he  certmnly 
has  not  done  all  that  might  have  been  done.  According  to 
Kichardson  we  had  no  ‘  scoundrels  ’  amongst  us  until  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  they  were  introduced  by  Swift; 
whereas  it  is  shown  by  Dr.  Trench  that  the  word  ‘  scoundrel’ 
occurred  a  full  century  before  that.  We  may  add,  also,  that 
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Richardson  gives  no  earlier  usage  of  the  word  ‘  coffined’  than 
from  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  forgetting  that  noble  pas¬ 
sage  in  Shakspeare’s  Coriolanus,  — 

‘  Would’st  thou  have  laugh’d,  had  I  come  coffin’d  home, 

That  weep’st  to  see  me  triumph?’ 

Again,  the  latest  usage  of  the  word  ‘make-bate’  as  given 
by  Richardson  is  in  Holinshed,  whereas  it  may  be  found  a 
full  century  later  in  a  tract  by  Andrew  Marvell.  Dr.  Trench 
has  some  amusing  observations  upon  the  negative  evidences 
with  regard  to  a  word’s  first  appearance ;  arguing  that  if  we 
can  show  that  a  writer  did  not  employ  a  certain  word,  when 
his  subject  must  have  presented  to  him  every  inducement 
to  employ  it,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  not  then  in  existence. 
For  the  most  part  this  inference  may  be  a  fair  one,  yet  it  is  not 
so  in  every  case.  A  certain  modern  author  has  thought  proper 
to  make  use  of  the  phrase  ‘  thoroughfaresomeness  of  stuff",’ 
meaning  thereby  what  we  generally  term  the  ‘  penetrability  of 
‘  matter.’  On  the  principle  of  negative  evidence  it  may  be  ar¬ 
gued  at  some  future  period,  that  inasmuch  as  the  subject  must 
have  presented  every  inducement  to  use  the  phrase  ‘  penetra- 
‘  bility  of  matter,’  and  yet  the  phrase  was  not  used, — ergo,  it  did 
not  exist. 

With  Dr.  Trench’s  remarks  ui)on  the  successive  modifications 
of  meaning  we  entirely  concur.  The  inventory  of  words  must 
comprise  also  an  inventory  of  meanings,  and  those  meanings 
must  be  arranged  in  their  natural  succession.  The  simple 
cause  of  omissions  in  a  dictionary  we  take  to  arise  for  the  most 
part  not  so  much  from  a  doubt  as  to  the  principles  of  philology, 
as  from  an  inability  to  meet  the  vast  amount  of  labour  required 
in  searching  out  the  details.  We  should  like  to  see  a  lexico¬ 
grapher  who  will  steer  his  bark  midway  between  the  Scylla 
of  omission  and  the  Charybdis  of  redundancy ;  a  course  ap¬ 
parently  more  difficult  to  find  than  it  might  at  first  be  supposed. 
We  should  like  to  have  a  dictionary  the  bulk  of  which  is  not 
increased  to  unwieldiness  by  the  introduction  of  such  words  as 
‘  acater,’  ‘  adaw,’  ‘  afterundertaker,’  ‘  alcoranish,’  and  ‘  unvulgar.’ 
We  could  also  dispense  with  to  ‘primp,’  to  ‘dill,’  to  ‘  dit,’  tO' 
‘  sipe,’  to  ‘  dadder ;  ’  we  do  not  care  much  for  the  meaning  of 
the  words  ‘  dodd,’  ‘  fouty,’  ‘  fram  ’  ‘  frim  ’ ;  and  as  for  such  as 
‘ belswagger,’  ‘  mizmaze,’  ‘pigheaded,’  ‘  pricklouse,’  ‘wraprascal,’ 
and  ‘  fustilug,’  we  shall  not  think  the  liberty  of  speech  much 
endangered  by  the  exercise  of  dictatorship  which  turns  them 
out.  We  should  like  a  better  dictionary  than  those  which  tell 
us  that  ‘  brimstone  ’  is  ‘  sulphur,’  and  then  reward  us  for  the 
trouble  we  have  had  in  turning  to  ‘  sulphur,’  by  telling  us  it  is 
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*  brimstone.’  We  think  that  the  time  of  a  lexicographer  may 
be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  enumerating  to  us  in  detail 
the  names  of  eighty-four  different  kinds  of  pears.  We  smile 
in  amazement  on  seeing  it  actually  in  print  that  ‘  net-work  ’ 
means  ‘  anything  reticulated,  decussated  at  equal  distances.’ 
We  would  admit  the  words  ‘honied’  and  ‘daisied’  into  our 
dictionary  because  we  find  them  in  Chaucer,  Milton,  and 
Shakspeare  ;  and  although  the  practice  of  giving  to  adjectives 
derived  from  substantives  the  form  of  participles  is  irregular, 
we  would  let  the  irregularity  pass  as  a  laudable  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  language  to  supply  the  place  of  an  adjective  which, 
if  regularly  formed,  as  from  ‘  flower  ’  ‘  flowery,*  would  be  un¬ 
pronounceable.  We  do  not  feel  at  all  obliged  to  an  English 
lexicographer  for  telling  us  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word 
‘  pabulum  ’ ;  especially  if  he  takes  credit  for  it  as  a  new  word 
not  given  by  his  predecessors.  We  think  that  the  word  ‘  coax- 
‘  ation,’  invented  by  Henry  ^lorc  as  expressive  of  the  act  of 
croaking  ou  the  part  of  frogs  (/coa|),  is  an  unfortunate  word  to 
admit  at  all,  especially  when  we  find  it  explained  as  the  act  of 
‘  coaxing.’  We  admire  the  industry  with  which  Kichai'dson 
has  collected  and  arranged  his  quotations :  but  we  should  have 
liked  it  better  if  he  had  followed,  not  the  order  of  writers,  but 
the  order  of  meanings.  His  definitions,  too,  seem  to  us  rather 
scanty ;  and  we  would  give  as  an  instance  the  definition  of 
‘  wit,’  which  surely  means  something  more  explicit  than  ‘  the 
‘  power  or  faculty  which  kens,  knows,  perceives,  understands.’ 
By  diving  into  his  three  columns  of  quotations  we  bring  up 
something  more  to  the  point ;  but  we  should  like  to  have  found 
it  without  taking  the  trouble  to  dive.  We  should  like  to  meet 
with  a  lexicographer  equally  brief,  terse,  and  lucid  in  his  defini¬ 
tions  with  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Noah  AVebster:  but  we  should 
prefer  one  who  would  give  us  fewer  words  and  a  greater 
number  of  illustrative  quotations.  Though  he  has  discarded  a 
considerable  number  of  Todd’s  redundancies,  there  are  still  too 
many  left ;  for  instance,  ‘  anti-monarchlealness,’  and  ‘  anti-pathe- 
‘  ticalness,’  and  ‘  connaturaluess,’  to  say  nothing  of  to  ‘  dizz,’ 
to  ‘  flawter,’  and  the  abbreviation  ‘  ’em  ’  for  ‘  them.’  AV^hat  oc¬ 
casion  is  there  under  the  word  ‘  alkali  ’  to  run  through  a  series 
of  derivative  words  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  including  such 
as  ‘  alkalifiablc,’  and  ‘alkilinity  ?’  There  are  at  least  a  hundred 
and  twenty  words  of  which  the  intensitive  ‘  all  ’  is  a  component 
part,  and  of  which  a  large  proportion,  including  such  words  as 
‘all-murdering,’  ‘  all-piercing,’  ‘  all-blasting,’  and  ‘all-dimming,’ 
might  easily  have  been  spared.  AVithout  stopping  to  argue  the 
point  as  to  whether,  in  his  attempt  to  bring  certain  words  back 
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to  the  purity  of  the  Latin,  he  was  justified  in  spelling  the  words 
*  favor,’  ‘  honor,’  ‘  labor,’  ‘  valor ;  ’  we  must  protest  against  the 
extension  of  the  rule  to  such  words  as  ‘  neighbor,’  ‘  harbor,’ 

‘  endeavor,’  and  ‘  behavior.’  With  regard  to  Dr.  Noah  Webster’s 
etymologies,  we  think  that  many  of  them,  although  the  fruit  of 
much  learned  research,  are  at  least  doubtful ;  and  that  those  from 
the  Semitic  languages  are  mere  freaks  of  fancy,  realising  in  a 
singular  manner  the  description  written  by  Cowper  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before,  of 

‘  those  learn’d  philologists,  who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space. 

Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark 
To  Gaul — to  Greece — and  into  Noah’s  ark.’ 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Trench  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
with  regard  to  Synonyms;  in  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
due  precision  in  marking  the  various  shades  of  meaning  will 
bring  down  the  number  of  actual  synonyms  to  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  what  it  appears  to  be  at  present. 

Dr.  Trench  estimates  very  highly,  but  not  more  highly  than 
is  their  due,  the  value  of  quotations,  illustrative  of  the  first 
introduction  of  words  and  their  .etynjology  and  their  meaning. 
When  a  writer  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  instance,  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  introduction  of  the  word  ‘  suicide  ’  in  the  place 
of  ‘self-homicide,’ — ‘because  it  might  seem  as  well  to  parti- 
‘  cipate  of  sus,  a  sow,  as  of  the  pronoun  sui'  —  we  cannot 
have  a  more  satisfactory  recoi'd  of  the  word’s  first  appearance. 
The  value  of  illustrative  and  suggestive  quotations  was  well 
known  to  Johnson.  Although  in  his  selection  of  them  we  may 
trace  a  predilection  for  the  books  which  composed  his  own 
library,,  some  of  which  were  more  estimable  for  their  reli¬ 
gious  tendency  or  more  acceptable  to  him  for  their  political 
sentiments,  than  intrinsically  valuable  for  literary  excellence ; 
and  although  his  acquaintance  even  with  these  favoured  volumes 
was  imperfect,  being  the  result  of  ‘fortuitous  and  unguided 
‘  excursions,’  —  as  he  himself  describes  the  process,  —  in  which 
all  that  he  did  was  ‘  to  glean  as  industry  should  find  or  chance 
‘  should  direct,’  —  still,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  by 
the  felicitous  use  of  quotations,  no  less  than  by  his  wonderful 
faculty  of  discrimination,  and  of  giving  preciseness  and  force  to 
definition,  that  his  great  work  came  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  unsurpassed  authority  in  the  world  of  letters. 

Our  friends  of  the  Philological  Society  can  frame  no  better 
wish  than  that  their  projected  dictionary  may  stand  forth  in  its 
generation,  as  noble  a  monument  of  learning,  acuteness,  and 
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industry,  as  that  of  the  sturdy  lexicographer,  who  pushed  on 
his  work,  year  after  year,  through  difficulties  of  which  he  deemed 
it  useless  to  complain,  and  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  completion, 
as  he  proudly  states,  ‘  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word 
‘  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.’  Their  design  is  a 
magnificent  one,  but  they  will  have  difficulties  of  corresponding 
magnitude  to  contend  with  in  carrying  it  out.  That  a  vast 
amount  of  materials  will  be  collected  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
these  materials,  when  carefully  arranged,  will  be  an  invaluable 
acquisition  to  the  philological  literature  of  England.  But  be¬ 
yond  the  collecting  and  arranging  of  materials  tfieir  prospect  is 
at  present,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  hazy.  Assume  that  all 
is  ready,  and  that  a  general  plan  is  laid  down  for  the  edifice,  — 
where  is  the  wise  master-builder  ?  The  hewers  of  wood  and 
the  drawers  of  water  have  done  their  work  well,  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  excellent  material  lies  upon  the  ground  —  blocks  of  stone 
from  the  various  quarries  specified  in  the  programme,  every 
block,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  brought  it,  right  in  quality 
and  right  in  dimension.  But  what  if  there  be  others  w’ho  think 
differently  upon  that  point?  There  must  somewhere  lie  a 
power  of  arbitration.  From  the  moment  that  the  building 
begins,  the  republic  must  give  place  to  a  dictator.  Let  the  dic¬ 
tator  have,  if  it  be  needful,  a  board  of  assessors,  three  or  five  in 
number,  with  whom  he  may  take  counsel  in  cases  of  peculiar 
difficulty ;  but  his  power  must  be  paramount,  and  his  decision 
final.  Cases  will  be  constantly  occurring  in  which  it  will  be 
requisite  to  draw  a  line ;  as,  for  instance,  to  mark  the  precise 
limits  of  the  several  eras  of  the  language,  as  well  as  of  the  class 
of  books  to  be  included  in  those  several  eras ;  and  the  hand  that 
draws  this  line  must  be  a  firm  one.  In  the  whole  department 
of  the  explanation  of  words,  it  is  not  industrious  research  alone 
that  will  be  required,  but  a  commanding  intellect.  The  Philo¬ 
logical  Society  may  succeed  in  extracting  an  immense  mass  of 
materials ;  but  the  task  of  constructing  the  work  is  then  to 
begin,  if  it  is  to  have  that  authority  which  we  require,  and 
that  mark  of  unity  in  design  and  execution  which  a  perfect 
dictionaiy'  must  possess. 
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Art.  IV.  —  Correspondence  of  Charles,  first  Marquis  Com- 
tcallis.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Charles  Ross,  Esq.  3  vols. 
8vo.  London :  1859. 

A  s  soon  as  nations  emerge  from  that  childlike  state,  in  which 
every  narrative  of  past  events  is  accepted  as  historical,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  doubt  and  to  inquire  after  the  evidence  of 
occurrences  related  to  have  happened  in  former  ages,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  contemporary  and  traditionary  history  is 
speedily  apprehended.  ’The  modern  critical  historian  draws  this 
distinction  with  still  greater  precision.  He  points  out,  for 
instance,  how  history,  founded  on  a  consecutive  narrative  of 
well-informed  contemporaries,  begins,  for  Greece,  with  the 
Persian  war,  and  for  Rome,  with  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus  in 
Italy;  and  how  the  accounts  of  Greece  and  Rome  for  the 
earlier  periods,  are  derived  from  oral  traditions,  assisted  by  frag¬ 
mentary  records  in  writing,  and  popular  poems.  Even  in  some 
periods  of  later  history,  where  barbarous  communities  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  traditionary  element  occupies  a  large  space.  Mr. 
Muir,  in  his  recent  Life  of  Mahomet,  has  shown  how  much  of 
the  accepted  history  of  the  Arab  prophet  rests  upon  the  uncer¬ 
tain  basis  of  oral  tradition  * ;  and  M.  Amedee  Thierry,  in  his 
History  of  Attila,  has  given  a  copious  analysis  of  the  legendary 
materials  which  have  been  accumulated  around  the  exploits  of 
the  conqueror  of  the  fifth  century.f 

The  modern  history  of  civilised  nations  is  founded  exclusively 
upon  contemporary  materials.  It  is  derived  from  the  written 
accounts  of  persons  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  events  which 
they  narrate.  But  the  contemporary  materials  of  history  are 
not  all  of  the  same  character ;  they  differ  in  value  and  authen¬ 
ticity,  according  as  they  emanate  from  mere  spectators,  or  from 
actors  in  the  events.  The  annals  and  chronicles  from  which  the 
history  of  England  and  of  other  European  states,  for  the  period 
prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  is  derived,  were  chiefly  composed 
by  monks  or  priests,  who,  living  in  retirement,  knew  no  more  of 
contemporary  history  than  could  be  learnt  by  a  spectator  of 
passing  events.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  such  historians  as 
Stowe  and  Ilolinshed,  and  even  to  Smollett.  A  contemporary 
writer  cannot  be  mistaken  about  patent  occurrences,  such  as  a 

•  See  vol.  i.  introd.  c.  1.  (2  vols.  1858.) 

f  Histoire  d’ Attila  et  de  ses  Successeurs  (Paris,  1856),  vol.  ii. 
pp.  229-443. 
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battle,  a  pestilence,  a  famine,  a  change  of  government.  His  ac¬ 
counts  will  be  free  from  the  obscurity  and  fluctuations  of  tradi¬ 
tion;  but  they  may  be  erroneous  as  to  the  springs  of  action  and  the 
causes  of  events ;  they  may  mistake  the  motives  and  characters 
of  public  men ;  they  may  adopt  current  popular  prejudices  and 
ignorant  misrepresentations.  Hence  the  superiority  of  history 
composed  by  the  actors  in  the  events  narrated.  Contemporary 
memoirs  by  persons  who  make  as  well  as  write  history,  may 
sometimes  be  apologies  for  the  conduct  of  the  author ;  sometimes 
they  may  be  warped  by  the  bias  of  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged;  yet  they  have  this  great  merit,  that  where  they  err, 
it  is  not  through  ignorance  of  the  facts ;  and  that  the  author 
was  able,  if  he  was  willing,  to  state  the  events  as  they  really 
happened. 

The  actors  in  events,  however,  who  have  lived  in  this  age  of 
writing,  may  be  converted  into  historians  without  having  in¬ 
tended  it.  Their  private  letters  and  public  despatches,  or  other 
documents  prepared  for  official  purposes,  may  be  collected  and 
published ;  and  thus,  having  been  originally  designed  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  friends  or  the  transaction  of  business,  may  become 
materials  for  history.  A  historical  memoir  may  be  compared  with 
a  medal,  which  is  intended  as  a  reminiscence  ;  while  an  official 
despatch  is  like  a  coin,  which  is  intended  for  currency  in  mer¬ 
cantile  dealings.  Nevertheless,  a  coin  not  less  than  a  medal 
may  be  used  as  a  historical  testimony.  Several  authentic  col¬ 
lections  of  this  kind,  as  the  correspondence  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Nelson, 
and  others,  have  been  of  late  years  published  in  this  country ; 
the  correspondence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  is*  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter,  and  a  collection  of  the  despatches  of  Napoleon  has  been 
commenced.  The  most  ancient  example  is  the  collection  of 
Cicero’s  epistles.  Letters  and  despatches,  like  journals  entered 
day  by  day,  have  this  advantage  over  memoirs,  that  they 
exhibit  faithfully  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  and  are 
written  without  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  result.  They  are, 
therefore,  more  trustworthy  than  any  narrative  composed  after 
the  whole  series  of  events  has  been  worked  out,  at  a  time  when 
the  narrator  is  tempted  to  suppress,  or  has  learnt  to  forget, 
the  proofs  of  his  own  want  of  foresight.  In  confidential  corre¬ 
spondence,  written  without  any  expectation  of  publicity,  weak¬ 
nesses  and  minor  defects  of  the  writer  will  be  disclosed  ;  many 
transient  feelings  or  thoughts  will  appear  which  his  deliberate 
judgment  would  have  rejected;  but  where  there  is  genuine 
ability  and  true  integrity,  these  qualities  will  be  more  apparent 
from  their  evidence  being  undesigned. 
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It  is  to  the  latter  class  that  the  work  before  us  belongs. 
The  correspondence  of  Lord  Cornwallis  has  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  from  a  variety  of  depositories,  both  private  and  public : 
the  Family  Papers,  the  India  House,  the  State  Paper  Office, 
Dublin  Castle,  and  other  sources,  have  contributed  to  the  col¬ 
lection.  The  editor,  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  who  is  married  to  Lord 
Cornwallis’s  granddaughter,  and  whose  father,  General  Ross, 
was  his  intimate  friend  and  constant  correspondent,  has  shown 
extraordinary  diligence  both  in  the  formation  and  illustration  of 
this  collection  ;  his  work  is  a  model  to  future  editors  of  similar 
collections,  and  offers  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Ignorance 
and  carelessness  with  which  the  family  papers  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  have  been  edited. 
Mr.  Ross,  indeed,  is  sometimes  excessive  in  annotation,  but 
where  the  main  work  has  been  done  in  so  efficient  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  a  manner,  we  are  not  disposed  to  he  captious  about  trifles ; 
and  the  fault,  if  it  be  one,  is  on  the  right  side. 

Lord  Cornwallis  w.as  neither  a  brilliant  nor  a  profound  man  ; 
he  never  took  part  in  debate,  and  his  public  despatches  are 
composed  in  a  simple  and  unpretending  style.  But  he  seems  to 
have  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  those  qualities  which  in¬ 
spire  confidence  for  the  management  of  public  affairs  and  for  the 
tnansaction  of  public  business.  During  the  chief  part  of  his 
life,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  State ;  and  he  was  employed 
at  critical  periods  in  positions  of  the  highest  importance.  He 
commanded  a  division  in  America  during  the  American  war ; 
he  was  the  first  Governor-general  of  India  appointed  by  the 
Crown  after  the  recall  of  Hastings;  he  was  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  Union;  and  he 
negotiated  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Amiens.  The  confidential 
correspondence  of  a  general  and  statesman  who  has  filled  such 
posts  cannot  fail  to  possess  great  interest  for  the  reader,  and  to 
furnish  invaluable  materials  for  the  history  of  the  periods  in 
question. 

Charles,  first  Marquis  Cornwallis,  was  born  in  London,  De¬ 
cember  31st,  1738,  and  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Eton.  He 
did  not  go  to  the  university,  but,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
entered  the  army,  having  obtained  a  commission  of  ensign  in  the 
First  or  Grenadier  Guards  in  1756.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
received  permission  to  study  at  a  military  academy  at  Turin,  to 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Prussian  officer.  In  1758  he 
was  appointed  on  Lord  Granby’s  staff,  who  commanded  the 
English  troops  in  Germany  during  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Minden.  After  a  short  absence 
in  England,  Lord  Cornwallis  (then  Lord  Brome)  returned  to 
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the  army  in  Germany ;  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  12th 
regiment,  and  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  1761  and  1762. 
In  1760  he  had  been  elected  member  for  Eye,  but  in  1762  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  After  the  peace,  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  regiment  to  its  various  quarters  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  once  to  Gibraltar.  In  1768  he  married  Jemima,  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Jones,  who  died  in  1779. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  when  a  young  man,  took  no  prominent 
part  in  politics;  he  acted  with  the  party  which  opposed  the 
policy  of  the  Government  prior  to  the  American  war,  but  was 
nevertheless  permitted  to  retain  some  sinecure  offices.  In  1776, 
he  was  sent  to  America  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  British 
army.  There,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  intervals  *,  he 
remained  until  the  surrender  at  York  Town,  in  October,  1781, 
when  he,  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  became  prisoners 
of  war.  This  reverse  of  fortune,  which  was  attributed  to 
the  arrangements  of  his  superior  officer.  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
does  not  seem  to  have  diminished  the  confidence  felt  in  his 
character  and  efficiency;  and,  in  1782,  Lord  Shelburne  offered 
him  the  office  of  Governor-general  of  Bengal,  which  he  at  first 
declined,  but  ultimately  accepted,  though  the  change  of  admi¬ 
nistration  prevented  the  appointment  from  taking  place.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  willing  to  accept  the  office  from 
the  Coalition  Government  if  they  had  renewed  the  offer.  He 
expresses  the  following  qualified  opinion  of  Fox’s  India  Bill,  in 
a  letter  to  General  Ross,  of  November  21.  1783  :  — 

‘  Fox’s  Bill  will  be  strongly  opposed,  perhaps  more  so  than  it  de¬ 
serves  ;  for,  although  I  think  there  are  several  objectionable  parts,  I 
cannot  say  that  the  daring  attack  of  the  chartered  rights^  has  much 
weight  with  me.  I  think  Jenkinson  hit  one  principal  blot  which 
can  hardly  be  got  over.  He  supposed  the  Commissioners  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  three  or  five  years,  as  proposed  by  Fox,  and  that  a  change 
of  administration  ensued, — what  would  then  be  tlie  consequence  ? 
The  directors  of  East  Indian  affairs  would  probably  be  acting  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  government  at  home.  After  all,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  adopting  a  system  almost  as  exceptionable  as  the  present, 
and  as  likely  to  be  perverted  to  the  most  corrupt  purposes.’ 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  correspondent  (December 
21st,  1784),  he  says,  ‘You  know  I  was  partial  to  a  great  part  of 
‘  Fox’s  Bill.’ 

*  During  one  of  these  visits  to  England  he  was  examined .  as  a 
w  itness,  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  .conduct 
of  the  American  w'ar  (May,  1779). 

"  This  ground  of  objection  to  Fox’s  India  Bill  was  taken  by  Pitt. 
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In  1784,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  much  displeased  at  being 
passed  over  in  the  appointments  to  the  offices  of  Governor  of 
Plymouth  and  Constable  of  the  Tower.  After  an  angry  inter¬ 
view  with  Lord  Sydney,  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  wrote  a 
strong  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  lost  no  time  in 
giving  him  satisfaction.  The  great  Minister  declared  upon  his 
honour  that  he  intended  no  slight ;  that  if  he  had  inadvertently 
offended,  he  could  only  ask  pardon,  and  offer  any  reparation  in 
his  power ;  and  tendered  the  constableship  of  the  Tower  as  the 
price  of  reconciliation.  Lord  Cornwallis  took  a  few  hours  to 
consider,  for  the  sake  of  appearances ;  and  he  then  notified  his 
acceptance,  with  an  assurance  of  total  oblivion  of  what  had 
passed.  The  pacification  was  accomplished  by  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Pitt :  — 

‘Mansfield  Street,  Nov.  10.  1784. 

‘Dear  Sir, 

‘  The  fairness  and  candour  of  your  behaviour  to  me,  and 
your  obliging  expressions  of  friendship,  have  determined  me  never  to 
turn  my  eyes  back  to  whatever  fatality  occasioned  the  disagreeable 
subject  of  our  conversation.  I  shall  most  thankfully  accept  the  Tower 
from  you,  and  I  shall  erase  from  my  mind  every  idea  that  I  could 
have  been  slighted  by  Mr.  Pitt.  I  have,  &c. 

‘  Cornwallis.’ 

In  1785,  he  served  as  member  of  a  board  of  land  and  sea 
officers  appointed  to  report  ujion  the  expediency  of  fortifying 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  The  plan  recommended  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Board  was  subsequently  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  but  was  negatived  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker. 
Early  in  the  same  year,  he  refused  the  office  of  Governor- 
General  of  India,  which  was  pressed  upon  him  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  but 
in  the  summer  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Frederic 
the  Great,  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  more  intimate 
relations  between  him  and  the  Government  of  England.  He 
sent  to  Lord  Carmarthen,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  an  interesting 
report  of  his  conversation  with  Frederic  at  Sans  Souci,  in  Sept. 

1785.  Prussia  was  at  this  time  the  only  continental  power 
friendly  to  England.  He  returned  in  the  autumn,  and  early  in 

1786,  he  consented  to  accept  the  office  of  Governor-general, 
which  he  had  declined  in  the  previous  year.  He  embarked  for 
India  in  May,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  September. 

Hastings  had  left  India  in  February,  1785,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  the  office  of  Governor-general,  by  Sir  John  Macpher- 
8on,as  senior  member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  This  functionary 
held  the  office  for  the  eighteen  months  which  elapsed  until  Lord 
Cornwallis’s  arrival,  and  made  some  treaties  with  native  powers, 
which  were  censured  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  annulled 
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by  Lord  Cornwallis.  All  that  we  hear  in  these  papers  respect¬ 
ing  him  is  discreditable.  He  is  described  ns  having  been 
intriguing  and  corrupt,  and  as  having  connived  at  the  peculations 
of  his  subordinates.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  received  an  unfavour¬ 
able  account  of  him  from  Hastings,  who  probably  was  not  a 
very  severe  judge  of  the  delinquencies  of  another  servant 
of  the  Company.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  admitted 
for  a  time  into  the  intimacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  the  first  Governor-general  appointed  after 
the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  after  the  transfer  of  the 
real  government  of  India  from  the  Company  to  the  ministers 
and  nominees  of  the  Crown.  He  was  the  first  English  statesman 
appointed  to  that  office,  who  carried  to  India  the  morality  of  the 
public  life  of  England.  Before  his  time,  whatever  might  be  the 
policy  or  instructions  of  the  Directors  in  London,  the  local 
government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  Company’s  servants 
had  been  characterised,  with  rare  intervals,  by  extortion,  rapine, 
corruption,  and  perfidy.  Lord  Cornwallis  went  to  India  with  a 
firm  determination  to  put  a  stop  to  this  system,  which  had  been 
already  condemned  by  all  parties  in  Parliament,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  attempt.  Before  Lord  Cornwallis  accepted  his 
office,  he  stipulated  with  the  Government  that  the  Governor- 
general  should  be  rendered  independent  of  his  council,  and  that 
he  should  be  armed  with  powers  sufficient  for  overcoming  any 
opposition  of  the  local  servants  of  the  Company.  This  object 
was  effected  by  a  supplementary  Act  passed  in  1786. 

‘  If  (says  Mr.  Ross)  a  retrospective  view  be  taken  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Company’s  servants  in  India,  —  of  their  rapacity,  their  corrup¬ 
tion,  the  oppression  tliey  exercised,  their  utter  ignorance  in  many 
instances  of  the  country,  —  no  powers  conferred  upon  the  Governor- 
general  could  be  considered  too  great.  Nor  had  the  Court  of  Di¬ 
rectors  been  exempt  from  blame.  Few  had  any  personal  knowledge 
of  India  ;  most  were  only  anxious  to  promote  their  personal  objects  ; 
all,  it  may  be  said,  revelled  in  jobs.  The  investigation  (he  adds)  of 
the  gross  jobs  and  corrupt  practices  which  had  disgraced  former 
governments  occupied  much  time,  and  the  inquiries  were  not  com¬ 
pleted  till  the  following  year.’ 

Lord  Cornwallis  sends  the  following  confidential  account  to 
!Mr.  Dundas,  the  president  of  the  India  Board,  in  November, 
1786:  — 

‘  You  recollect  that  I  am  writing  confidentially  to  you  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  to  nobody  else.  I  depend  on  your  secrecy,  and  will  not 
conceal  from  you  that  the  late  government  had  no  authorit)',  and  the 
grossest  frauds  were  daily  committed  before  their  faces  ;  their  whole 
conduct,  and  all  their  pretensions  to  economy,  except  in  the  reduction 
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of  salaries,  was  a  scene  of  delusion.  I  suspect  even  that  the  opium 
and  other  contracts,  the  terms  of  which  appear  so  advantageous,  are 
not  calculated  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  the  Company ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  contractor  for  Oude  cloths  and  Oude  indigo  was 
saddled  with  friends  not  very  distant  from  the  Government  House.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p,  227.) 

In  1787,  the  attention  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  again  directed 
to  the  peculation  and  corruption  of  the  Company’s  servants, 
particularly  at  Lucknow  and  Henares.  Frauds  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  purchase  of  silk,  and  a  collusion  existed  between 
the  contractors  and  some  members  of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 
Prosecutions  were  ordered  against  seven  of  the  most  culpable  of 
the  Comp.any’8  servants. 

*  It  was  not  (says  Mr.  Ross)  till  Lord  Cornwallis  had  himself 
visited  the  Upper  Provinces,  that  he  became  thoroughly  cognisant  of 
the  extent  of  these  delinquencies,  and  of  the  excessive  corruption 
prevalent  among  the  Europeans  when  removed  from  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Government.’ 

Lord  Cornwallis  introduced  and  established  the  principle,  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  of  allowing  liberal  salaries  to  the  heads 
of  responsible  offices,  and  of  abolishing  all  perquisites  and  emo¬ 
luments,  whether  undefined  or  defined.  Writing  to  Mr.  Dundas, 
in  August,  1787,  he  8.ays:  — 

‘  I  have  saved,  since  I  came,  upon  the  salt,  upon  the  various  con¬ 
tracts,  upon  remittances,  balances,  and  jobs  of  different  kinds,  ten 
times,  I  may  say  fifty  times,  the  amount  of  the  salaries  that  are  re¬ 
trenched.  I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to  reform  the  Company’s 
servants,  to  teach  them  to  be  more  economical  in  their  mode  of  living, 
and  to  look  forward  to  a  moderate  competency ;  and  I  flatter  myself 
1  have  not  hitherto  laboured  in  vain.  But  if  all  chance  of  saving 
any  money  and  returning  to  England,  without  acting  dishonestly,  is 
removed,  there  will  be  an  end  of  my  reformation.’ 

Lord  Cornwallis  likewise  entertaioed  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  the  Directors  as  a  body ;  he  complained  of  the  badness  of 
their  appointments ;  and  in  writing  to  Mr.  Dundas  in  March 
1792,  respecting  some  flagrant  jobs,  which  they  had  recently 
perpetrated,  he  says :  —  ‘If  the  Court  of  Directors  cannot  be 
‘  controlled,  I  retract  my  opinion  in  favour  of  their  continuance 
‘  upon  the  expiration  of  the  charter.’ 

But  notwithstanding  Lord  Cornwallis’s  opposition  to  many 
of  the  acts  of  the  Directors,  and  notwithstanding  the  uncom¬ 
promising  integrity  with  which  he  cleansed  the  Augean  stable  of 
corruption  in  India,  he  conducted  himself  so  as  to  avoid  unpo¬ 
pularity  both  in  India  and  England.  ‘  I  have  the  satisfaction 
‘  to  think  ’  (he  writes  to  Lord  Sydney  in  August,  1787),  ‘  that,  in 
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‘  spite  of  our  reforms,  this  government  is  not  unpopular.  It  has, 

*  to  be  sure,  the  advantage  of  succeeding  to  one  that  was  uni- 
‘  versally  hated  and  despised.’  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dundas, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  of  July,  1787,  assures  him  that 
‘  the  Court  of  Directors  are  very  much  disposed  to  show  every 
‘  mark  of  attention  to  his  suggestions,  for  he  is  a  great  favourite 

*  with  them.’  That  the  King’s  Ministers  should  put  confidence 
in  the  government  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  should  rejoice  in 
knowing  that  the  Company’s  servants  in  India  were  for  the  first 
time  placed  under  the  control  of  a  firm  and  honest  hand,  was 
natural. 

‘We  never  before  (Mr.  Dundas  writes  to  him,  March,  1787)  had  a 
government  of  India,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  acting  in  perfect 
unison  together  on  principles  of  perfect  purity  and  integrity  ;  these 
ingredients  cannot  fail  to  produce  their  consequent  effects.’ 

Tlie  cause  of  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  Directors  in  the 
administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis  is  to  be  sought  partly  in  the 
economy  and  order  which  he  introduced  into  Indian  finance, 
and  partly  in  his  desire  to  act  upon  the  pacific  policy  which 
Parliament  had  recently  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1784.  The 
Directors,  looking  only  to  their  dividend,  had  consistently  in¬ 
structed  their  local  agents  to  abstain  from  Avars  wdth  the  native 
powers,  but  they  had  not  been  obeyed.  Lord  Cornwallis  in¬ 
tended  to  act  on  a  different  system ;  but  in  1790  he  was  drawn 
into  a  war  with  Tippoo,  which  in  1792,  when  Seringapatam  was 
on  the  iwlnt  of  being  captured,  was  terminated  by  a  treaty. 
Tippoo  agreed  to  cede  half  his  dominions,  to  pay  3,600,000/., 
to  release  all  prisoners,  and  to  deliver  two  of  his  sons  as 
hostages.  In  consequence  of  this  success  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
created  a  marquis. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  his  measures  as  Governor- 
general  was  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  of  Bengal.  It 
was  desirable  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  occupiers  of  tlie  land 
by  withdrawing  this  essential  question  from  the  dominion  of 
uncertainty  and  caprice.  The  measure  recommended  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  was,  as  is  w’ell  known,  a  settlement  with  the  Ze¬ 
mindars,  and  in  per|)etuity.  The  policy  of  this  settlement  has 
been  much  disputed,  and  other  principles  of  determining  the 
land  revenue  have  been  tried  in  the  other  presidencies :  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  they  agree  in  adopting  some  prin¬ 
ciple  of  permanence,  and  that  the  system  introduced  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  undoubtedly  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
state  of  things  which  he  found  in  existence.  Lord  Cornwallis’s 
plan  was  sent  home  for  consideration,  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Shore,  wdio  differed  from  him  on  the  question  of  perpetuity. 
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On  the  receipt  of  it,  ^Ir.  Dunclas  and  Mr.  Pitt  passed  ten  days 
together  at  Wimbledon  in  examining  and  discussing  the  subject ; 
during  a  part  of  the  time  Mr.  Charles  Grant  stayed  with  them. 
The  result  was  that  they  adopted  the  views  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  that  Mr.  Dundas  prepared  a  despatch,  sanctioning  his  pro¬ 
posals,  to  which  the  Directors  agreed.  It  appears  that  at  this 
time  the  official  members  of  the  India  Board  took  part  in  the 
business,  and  that  they  did  not,  as  at  a  later  period,  leave  every¬ 
thing  to  the  president.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Cornwallis  of  July, 
1787,  Mr.  Dundas  says:  ‘  Mr.  Pitt  is  a  real  active  member  of 
‘  the  Board,  and  makes  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  busi- 
‘  ness.’  In  a  previous  letter  of  the  same  year  (March  21.  1787), 
Mr.  Dundas  gives  the  following  account  of  the  motives  for  the 
celebrated  change  in  the  course  taken  by  Pitt  and  himself  with 
respect  to  the  impeachment  of  Hastings  :  — 

‘  Tlie  only  unpleasant  circumstance  is  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  Mr.  Pitt  and  I  have  got  great  credit  from  the  undeviating 
fairness  and  candour  with  which  we  have  proceeded  in  it,  but  the 
proceeding  is  not  pleasant  to  many  of  our  friends,  and,  of  course, 
from  tliat  and  many  other  circumstances,  n6t  pleasing  to  us ;  but  the 
truth  is,  when  we  examined  the  various  articles  of  charges  against 
him  with  his  defences,  they  were  so  strong  and  the  defences  so  per¬ 
fectly  unsupported,  it  was  impossible  not  to  concur  ;  and  some  of  the 
charges  will  unquestionably  go  to  the  House  of  Lords.’ 

Whatever  collateral  motives  may  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  this  decision,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  pre¬ 
ceding  simple  explanation  affords  the  true  key  to  Mr.  Pitt’s 
conduct. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  at  an  early  period  of  his  administration, 
recommended  the  amalgamation  of  the  King’s  troojjs  and  the 
Company’s  European  troops  into  one  service.  The  King’s  final 
approbation  of  this  plan  was  given  in  July,  1787 ;  but  its  exe¬ 
cution  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  Directors  and  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  troops.  A  long  memorandum,  upon  this  question,  the 
practical  interest  of  which  has  been  revived  by  the  recent 
mutiny,  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Dundas  by  Lord  Cornwallis 
upon  his  return  to  England. 

The  following  opinions  on  the  attempts  to  convert  the  natives 
to  Christianity  are  expressed  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  of  December,  1788: — 

‘  The  pride  and  bigotry  of  the  Mussulmen,  and  the  dreadful  con¬ 
sequences  to  themselves  and  their  families  for  ever  attending  the  loss 
of  caste  to  the  Hindoos,  must,  in  my  opinion,  prove  insuperable  bars 
to  any  material  progress  in  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  success  of  the  Portuguese  missionaries  on  the  Malabar  coast 
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does  not  bold  out  any  very  encouraging  prospect  to  us,  as  their  con¬ 
verts  are  the  poorest  and  most  contemptible  wretches  in  India.  It  is 
likewise  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  how  far  the  imprudence 
or  intemperate  zeal  of  one  teacher  might  endanger  a  government 
which  ow'es  its  principal  support  to  a  native  army  composed  of  men 
of  high  caste,  whose  fidelity  and  affections  we  have  hitherto  secured, 
by  an  unremitted  attention  not  to  offend  their  religious  scruples  and 
superstitions’ 

Lord  Cornwallis’s  manners  as  Governor-general  were  simple 
and  unostenbitious ;  he  discouraged  all  parade  and  pomp ;  and 
in  the  campaign  against  Tippoo  his  life  was  endangered  by  his 
practice  of  not  allowing  more  than  one  or  two  sentries  to  mount 
guard  at  his  tent.  He  rather  resembled  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  of 
whom  Jacquemont  said  that  he  was  a  Quaker  on  the  throne  of 
India,  than  Lord  Wellesley,  who  was  described  by  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  as  having  ‘  sultanized  his  office.’  In  wi-iting  to  his 
son  Lord  Brome,  in  January  1789,  he  thus  describes  his  daily 
life,  which  offers  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  an  oriental 
Prince. 

‘  I  can  send  you  no  news  from  hence  that  can  either  amuse  or  in¬ 
terest  you.  My  life  at  Calcutta  is  perfect  clockwork.  I  get  on 
horseback  j  ust  as  the  dawn  of  day  begins  to  appear,  ride  on  the  same 
road  and  the  same  distance,  pass  the  whole  forenoon  ai'ter  my  return 
from  riding  in  doing  business,  and  almost  exactly  the  same  portion 
of  time  every  day  at  table,  drive  out  in  a  phaeton  a  little  before  sun¬ 
set,  then  write,  or  read  over  papers  of  business  for  two  hours,  sit 
down  at  nine  with  two  or  three  officers  of  my  family  to  some  fruit 
and  a  biscuit,  and  go  to  bed  soon  after  the  clock  strikes  ten.  I  don’t 
think  the  greatest  sap  at  Eton  can  lead  a  duller  life  than  this.’ 

The  conBdential  despatch  of  4th  April,  1790,  in  which  he 
conveys  to  ]\Ir.  Dundas  his  opinion  respecting  the  terms  on 
which  the  Company’s  charter  ought  to  be  renewed,  is  a  highly 
interesting  document.  The  plan  originally  contemplated  by 
the  English  Cabinet  for  the  renewal  of  1793  seems  to  have 
been  to  leave  the  commercial  monopoly  to  the  Comyiany, 
without  control,  and  to  transfer  the  government  and  territorial 
revenues  to  the  Crown.  To  this  plan  Lord  Cornwallis  objects 
that  if  the  Company  were  left  to  manage  their  trade  without 
government  control,  the  jobbing  would  be  so  great  that  they 
would  speedily  become  bankrupt :  he  thinks  that  the  export 
trade  from  Britain  to  India  might  be  safely  thrown  open,  but 
that  to  abolish  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  from  India  to  Britain 
and  other  countries  would  be  ruinous:  and  he  recommends 
the  course  which  was  subsequently  adopted, —  the  renewal 
of  the  monopoly  and  the  government  for  another  term,  both 
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being  subject  to  the  control  of  the  King’s  Ministers.  The 
mistake  which  was  made  in  1793,  as  well  as  in  1783  and  1784, 
was  that  the  reform  started  on  the  assumption  that  the  Company 
was  to  retain  its  monopoly  of  trade.  The  proper  course  would 
have  been  to  wind  up  the  Company ;  to  throw  open  its  entire 
trade,  and  to  transfer  its  governing  powers  to  the  Crown.  But 
although  Lord  Cornwallis  was  too  timid,  and  too  little  versed 
in  the  theory  of  commerce,  to  recommend  this  course,  he 
betrays  a  deep-rooted  distrust  of  the  Directors.  He  went  to 
India  at  a  time  when  the  misdeeds  of  the  Company  and  of  their 
servants  were  fresh  and  well  understood ;  and  neither  in  this 
nor  in  his  other  papers  is  there  any  trace  of  the  sentimental 
admiration  of  the  Company’s  government  which  has  grown  up 
since  their  period  of  independent  action  has  been  forgotten, 
and  they  have  mended  their  behaviour  under  the  ferule  of  minis¬ 
terial  control. 

Lord  Cornwallis  left  India  in  October,  1793,  after  a  residence 
of  seven  years  and  one  month ;  and  reached  England  in 
February,  1794.  In  1792  he  had  refused  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  offered  to  him  by  Mr.  Pitt :  he  grounds  his 
refusal  upon  his  deficiency  in  the  powers  and  habits  of  par¬ 
liamentary  debate.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Governor- gen¬ 
eralship  by  his  friend  Sir  John  Shore  (afterwards  Lord  Teign- 
mouth),  who,  though  originally  a  servant  of  the  Company  under 
the  old  system,  was  a  man  of  integrity,  and  had  acted  cordially 
with  Lord  Cornwallis. 

These  volumes  contain  much  curious  information  respecting 
the  Regency  proceedings  in  1788,  and  other  i)ublic  events, 
which  Lord  Cornwallis  received  from  his  correspondents  in 
England  during  his  absence.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
notice  these  collateral  matters ;  we  can  only  make  room  for  an 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed,  soon  after  the  King’s  recovery, 
to  Lord  Cornwallis,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  exhibits 
plainly  the  state  of  his  feelings  towards  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt. 
It  is  dated  Carlton  House,  May  30.  1789.  The  King’s  restora¬ 
tion  to  health  was  announced  to  Parliament  on  the  24th  of 
February  preceding. 

‘  How  things  have  changed,  and  what  a  checkered  scene  of  life  I 
have  been  obliged  to  go  through  for  the  last  six  months !  Ere  this 
1  suppose  you  will  have  heard  of  the  King’s  indisposition,  and  how 
the  Ministers  attempted  [not  only]  to  destroy  my  rights,  but  to  de¬ 
prive  every  other  individual  of  our  family  of  the  common  liberties 
and  rights  of  Englishmen.  Supported  1  have  been  by  some  real  and 
true  friends,  at  the  head  of  whom  your  friend  my  brother  [the  Duke 
of  York]  stood  foremost,  which  has  gained  [him]  immortal  honour. 
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Had  you  been  here,  niy  dear  Lm-d,  I  doubt  not  tliat  we  should  have 
had  the  happiness  of  meeting  witli  a  similar  support  from  you,  though 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  your  members  *  consulted  the  interests  of  the 
cause  of  Pitt,  instead  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  tlie  House  of  Brunswick.  Every¬ 
thing  has  fallen  into  very  different  hands.  The  King  is  convalescent ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  certainly  is  better.  Everything  is  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  Queen.  Every  friend  that  supported  me  and  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  succession  in  the  family,  if  they  jiad  any  place,  have 
been  dismissed ;  such  as  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  our  little 
friend  Lothian.  Queensberry  has  been  dismissed  by  order  of  the 
Queen  and  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  Bedchamber.  Lothian  has  left  his 
regiment  of  Ilorseguards.f  They  have  had  the  insolence  to  threaten 
the  Duke  of  York  with  taking  his  regiment  of  Footguards;  and  when 
they  at  last  did  not  dare  do  that,  tlicy  have  brought  officers  into  his 
regiment,  and  committed  towards  him  every  species  of  indignity  to 
force  him  to  resign,  which  he  has  had  prudence  and  coolness  sufficient, 
as  well  as  firmness  enough,  to  resist.  Not  only  these  great  officers, 
but  numberless  of  a  lower  class,  whose  sole  dependence  in  life  and 
sustenance  depended  upon  their  places,  have  been  disgracefully  dis¬ 
missed  from  their  offices  for  their  disinterested  support  of  me  and 
our  family.  You  will  forgive  me,  my  dear  Lord,  for  thus  expati¬ 
ating  upon  a  subject  which  I  would  not  have  done  but  to  such  a 
friend  as  I  consider  you.  I  cannot  but  confess  that  I  feel  for  the 
dangerous  situation  in  which  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  nation 
are  at  present,  as  well  as  the  very  critical  position  in  which  every 
individual  of  our  family  stands  at  present.  However,  the  very  pre¬ 
carious  state  of  the  King’s  health  renders  some  people  a  little  upon 
their  guard,  who  are  not  driven  to  a  state  of  despair,  such  as  not 
only  pervades  the  Minister  himself  but  his  adherents  in  general. 
I  will  not  bore  you  any  further  at  present,  as  I  suppose  you  will 
have  heard  by  many  letters  of  our  critical  situation  in  this  country 
at  the  present  period,  but  trust  you  will  attribute  my  prolixity  to 
the  intimacy  of  an  old  friend.’ 

To  this  letter  Lord  Cornwallis  answers  as  follows  from 
Calcutta,  in  August,  1790:  — 

‘  I  can  with  the  utmost  sincerity  declare  that  you  will  only  do  me 
justice  in  believing  tliat  no  man  can  love  and  admire  more  than  I  do, 
your  Royal  Highness’s  amiable  qualities  and  virtues;  that  I  feel  the 
warmest  gratitude  for  your  personal  kindness  to  me ;  that  I  am  a 
determined  friend  to  the  liberties  of  my  country,  the  just  prerogatives 


*  The  Prince  alludes  to  the  members  for  the  borough  of  Eye,  who 
were  returned  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

j"  The  Marquis  of  Lothian,  in  consequence  of  the  active  part  which 
he  took  on  the  Prince’s  side  during  the  King’s  illness,  was  deprived 
of  the  Gold  Stick  and  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  Life  Guards; 
but  the  King  offered  him  the  command  of  the  Irish  Dragoon  Guards, 
which  he  refused. 
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of  the  Crown,  and  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  ;  and  that  I 
should  feel  the  highest  gratification  in  being  able  to  coincide  on  all 
occasions  in  political  sentiments  with  the  Duke  of  York :  but,  after 
having  said  this,  I  must  honestly  confess  that  if  I  had  been  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  winter  of  1788-9,  T  should  have  thought  it  my  duty, 
however  painful  it  might  have  been  to  me,  to  have  taken  a  ditferent 
line  from  Ilis  Royal  Highness  in  Parliament.’ 

Lord  Cornwallis,  as  we  have  stated,  reached  England,  on  his 
return  from  India,  in  the  early  part  of  1794.  In  that  year  the 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  English  armies  were  carrying  on  a 
joint  campaign  in  Flanders  against  the  French.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  was  sent  in  June  to  tlie  seat  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  which  prevailed 
between  the  three  armies,  and  of  importing  some  concert  into 
their  operations.  His  attempts  were  unsuccessful;  but  his 
mission  suggested  a  plan  for  placing  the  Austrian  and  British 
armies  under  his  joint  command.  As  this  plan  involved  the  _ 
removal  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  command  of  the  British 
army,  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  with  difficulty  the  assent  of  the  king ; 
but  it  was  given,  and  Mr.  Windham  went  to  Flanders  to  com¬ 
municate  the  decision  to  the  Duke.  Shortly  afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  Valenciennes  was  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  the 
plan  of  appointing  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  chief  command  was 
abandoned.  Kear  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Pitt  represented  to 
the  King  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Duke  of  York’s 
command  on  the  continent.  The  King  acquiesced,  and  he  was 
recalled  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dundas. 

At  the  beginning  of  1795,  Lord  Cornwallis  succeeded  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  as  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  cabinet.  In  the  meantime  the  plan  which  he  had 
proposed  for  consolidating  the  European  troops  of  the  Company 
with  the  king’s  troops  had  caused  much  discontent  in  India,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Bengal  army  carried  their  remonstrances  so 
far  as  to  intimidate  Sir  John  Shore,  and  almost  to  create  a 
mutiny.  The  English  Government  took  alarm,  and  decided  on 
sending  Lord  Cornwallis  again  to  India;  he  was  accordingly 
sworn  in  a  second  time  as  Governor-general  on  the  1st  of  Feb. 
1797.  Concessions  were,  however,  made  by  the  Board  of 
Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  calmed  the  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  rendered  his  return  to  India  unnecessary. 

In  the  course  of  1797,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  chief  command  in  Ireland ;  but  in  the 
following  year,  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  civil  and  military  government  of  that  country 
should  be  committed  to  the  same  hands.  Lord  Camden  was 
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accordingly  recalled  at  his  own  request,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  was, 
in  June  1798,  appointed  Lord-lieutenant  and  Commander-in- 
Chicf.  The  duties  which  Lord  Cornwallis  was  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form,  in  this  oflBce,  were  in  the  highest  degree  arduous  and  respon¬ 
sible.  The  consequences  of  the  long-continued  misgovcrnment 
of  Ireland  were  now,  under  the  sympathetic  influences  of  the 
French  Revolution,  visited  on  a  generation  which  had  begun  to 
relax  the  ancient  bigotry,  and  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  and  en¬ 
lightened  policy  towards  that  country.  In  order  to  understand 
the  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  on  assuming  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  at  this  crisis,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  our  eyes 
back  for  a  few  years. 

Up  to  the  year  1782,  Ireland  had  been  a  dependency  of 
England.  The  Irish  parliament  had  stood  to  the  English  par¬ 
liament  in  the  same  relation  in  which  the  legislature  of  a  colony 
(such  as  Canada  or  Jamaica),  stands  to  the  same  body.  The 
English  parliament  could,  if  it  thought  fit,  legislate  for  Ireland, 
and  its  acts  were  valid  in  that  country  without  the  assent  of  the 
Irish  parliament.  But  the  military  feebleness  of  England  at 
the  end  of  the  American  w'ar  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Irish 
volunteer  regiments,  and  inspired  them  with  courage  to  assert 
their  own  power;  and  in  1782  the  legislative  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain  over  Ireland  was  renounced.  The  Acts  declaring 
the  dependence  of  Ireland  were  repealed ;  and  from  that  time 
Ireland  became  legally  independent  of  England,  the  only  tie 
iKJtween  them  being  that  the  king  of  England  was  also  king  of 
Ireland.  After  1782  the  relation  of  Ireland  to  England  was,  in 
a  constitutional  and  legal  point  of  view,  similar  to  that  of 
Hanover  to  England,  so  long  as  the  English  succession  remained 
in  the  male  line.*  Even  this  tie,  weak  as  it  was,  might  have 
been  still  further  weakened  by  the  divergent  action  of  the  two 
parliaments;  thus,  during  the  King’s  illness  in  1788,  the  regency 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  differed  from  those 
adopted  by  the  English  Parliament.  The  substantial  dependence 
of  Ireland  upon  England  was,  however,  to  a  great  extent, 
secured  by  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Irish  landowners  with  English  interests,  by  the  close  character 
of  nearly  the  entire  borough  representation,  and  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  system  of  corruption  with  which  the  Government  managed 
the  Irish  Parliament.  During  this  period,  therefore,  the  Irish 


*  Lord  North,  in  proposing  in  1783  a  measure  relative  to  the 
postage  of  letters,  acknowledged  it  ‘  to  be  very  certain  that  Great 
*  Britain  and  Ireland  had  become  to  each  other,  in  point  of  political 
‘  power,  as  foreign  nations.’ 
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Government  may  be  characterised  as  a  system  in  which  legal  in¬ 
dependence  was  neutralised  by  corruption  and  religious  intole¬ 
rance.  The  governing  power  was  in  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  party  identified  with  Protestant  ascendancy ;  and  hence 
there  were  two  elements  of  disaffection  which  were  called  into 
active  operation  by  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution;  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Catholics.  The  latter  formed  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  ;  but  the  former  were  the  more  energetic 
and  enterprising  politicians.  The  United  Irishmen,  consisting  of 
Presbyterians  and  Protestants,  and  holding  their  head-quarters 
at  Belfast  and  Dublin,  wished  to  convert  Ireland  into  a  republic, 
wholly  independent  of  England,  and  connected  with  that  of 
France.  For  this  purpose  they  entered  into  treasonable  com¬ 
munications  with  the  French  Directory,  and  organised  an  insur¬ 
rection  in  Ireland,  which  was  to  be  supported  by  a  French 
invading  force.  The  French  Government  are  reported  to  have 
assured  the  United  Irishmen,  a  short  time  before  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis’s  arrival  in  Dublin,  that  ‘  invasion  should  follow  invasion, 

‘  though  defeat  succeeded  defeat,  until  Ireland  was  completely 
‘  free.’  *  The  conspirators,  however,  were  not  faithful  to  each 
other ;  the  Government  received  full  information  of  the  plans 
which  were  in  preparation,  and  in  May,  1798,  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  and  the  Sheares  were  arrested.  These  arrests, 
instead  of  suppressing  the  insurrection,  were  the  signal  for  its 
outbreak.  The  Irish  rebellion  now  began ;  but  although  it 
spread  to  the  Catholic  popidation  of  the  south,  its  duration  was 
short.  The  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Vinegar  Hill  took  place  at 
the  time  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  arrival  in  June;  in  July,  the 
majority  of  the  state  prisoners  offered  to  acknowledge  their 
offences,  on  condition  that  tlielr  lives  were  spared  and  that  they 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  349.  In  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  shared  the  opinion,  then  general,  that  France  would 
be  so  weakened  by  internal  discord  as  to  prevent  her  from  being 
troublesome  to  her  neighbours.  In  a  letter  written  from  Calcutta  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  dated  April  1790,  he  says  :  ‘It  is  impossible 
‘  to  look  without  compassion  upon  the  wretched  state  of  France ;  but 
‘  when  we  consider  that  the  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  part  which 
‘  that  nation  took  against  us  in  the  late  American  war  has,  perhaps, 
‘  greatly  contributed  to  produce  the  present  convulsions,  we  cannot 
‘say  that  they  are  totally  unmerited;  and  although  it  may  be  natural 
‘  for  your  Royal  Highness  to  feel  disappointed  at  not  having  the 
*  means  of  improving  yourself  in  your  profession,  I  must  candidly 
‘  confess  that  I  reflect  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction,  that  our 
‘  tranquillity  in  Europe  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  disturbed  by  that  late 
‘  powerful  and  restless  neighbour.’ 
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left  the  country.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  humane,  prudent, 
and  temperate  disposition  of  Lord  Cornwallis  induced  him  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  clemency  towards  the  defeated  rebels.*  In 
the  adoption  of  moderate  measures,  he  was  supported  by  his 
chief  secretary.  Lord  Castlereagh;  but  the  subordinate  agents 
of  the  Government,  and  the  ascendancy  party  by  which  it  had 
been  hitherto  guided,  urged  partly  by  fear  and  partly  by 
resentment,  strongly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  severe 
punishment.  Lord  Cornwallis,  therefore,  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1798,  found  himself  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
Lord  Canning  during  the  late  Indian  mutiny.  The  Irish 
Protestants,  like  the  English  of  Calcutta,  cried  for  blood.  In 
both  cases,  the  head  of  the  government  had  the  firmness  to 
resist  this  cowardly  and  savage  cry.  The  passages  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  relate  to  this  subject  are  too  numerous  for  us 
to  reprint;  we  will,  however,  lay  some  extracts  before  our 
readers,  which  will  serve  to  exhibit  their  general  tenour.  The 
first  is  from  a  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  of  July  8. 
1798:  — 

‘  The  principal  persons  of  this  country  and  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  are  in  general  averse  to  all  acts  of  clemency ; 
and  although  they  do  not  express,  and  perhaps  are  too  much  iieated 
to  see,  the  ultimate  effects  which  their  violence  would  produce,  would 
pursue  measures  that  could  only  terminate  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
country.  The  words  Papists  and  Priests  are  for  ever  in  their  mouths, 
and  by  their  unaccountable  policy  they  would  drive  four-fifths  of  the 
community  into  irreconcilable  rebellion  ;  and  in  their  warmth  they 
lose  sight  of  the  real  cause  of  the  present  mischief,  of  that  deep-laid 
conspiracy  to  revolutionise  Ireland  on  the  principles  of  France,  which 
was  originally  formed,  and  by  wonderful  assiduity  brought  nearly  to 
maturity,  by  men  who  had  no  thought  of  religion  but  to  destroy  it, 
and  who  knew  how  to  turn  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sects  to  the  advancement  of  their  horrible  plot  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  that  most  dreadful  of  all  evils,  a  Jacobin  revolution.’ 

In  a  private  letter  to  General  Ross,  of  July  24.  1798,  Lord 
Cornwallis  says :  — 

*  The  excellent  efl'ects  produced  by  Lord  Cornwallis’s  arrival  are 
described,  in  strong  terms,  by  Plowdeu,  ‘  Hist.  Rev.  of  the  State  of 
‘Ireland,’  vol.  ii.  p.  765.  4to. 

t  Lord  Cornwallis  here  assumes  that  the  ratio  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  Protestants  in  Ireland  was  at  that  time  as  4  to  1.  The  population 
of  Ireland  in  1791  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  at  4,088,000.  Of 
this  number  the  Roman  Catholics  were  probably  about  3,000,000, 
and  the  Protestants  about  1,000,000. 
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‘  Except  in  the  instances  of  the  six  state  trials  that  are  poing  on 
here,  there  is  no  law  either  in  town  or  country  but  martial  law,  and 
you  know  enough  of  that  to  see  all  the  horrors  of  it,  even  in  the  best 
administration  of  it.  Judge,  then,  how  it  must  be  conducted  by 
Irishmen  heated  with  passion  and  revenge.  But  all  this  is  trifling 
compared  to  the  numberless  murders  that  are  hourly  committed  by 
our  people  without  any  process  or  examination  whatever.  Tlie  yeo¬ 
manry  are  in  the  style  of  the  loyalists  in  America,  only  much  more 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  a  thousand  times  more  ferocious.  These 
men  have  saved  the  country,  but  tltey  now  take  the  lead  in  rapine 
and  murder.  The  Irish  militia,  with  few  oflTiccrs,  and  those  chiefly 
6f  the  worst  kind,  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  yeomanry  in 
murder  and  every  kind  of  atrocity,  and  the  fencibles  take  a  share, 
although  much  behindhand  with  the  others.  The  feeble  outrages, 
burnings,  and  murders,  which  are  still  committed  by  the  rebels,  serve 
to  keep  up  the  sanguinary  disposition  on  our  side  ;  and  as  long  as 
they  furnish  a  pretext  for  our  parties  going  in  quest  of  them,  I  see 
no  prospect  of  amendment.  The  conversation  of  the  principal  persons 
of  the  country  all  tends  to  encourage  this  system  of  blood ;  and  the 
conversation  even  at  my  table,  where  you  will  suppose  I  do  all  I  can 
to  prevent  it,  always  turns  on  hanging,  shooting,  burning,  &c.,  and  if 
a  priest  has  been  put  to  death,  the  greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the 
whole  company.  So  much  for  Ireland  and  my  wretched  situation.’ 

A  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  of  Sept.  16.  1798,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  remark:  — 

‘  The  principal  personages  here  who  have  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  directing  the  councils  of  the  Lords-lieutenants,  are  perfectly  well- 
intentioned  and  entirely  attached  and  devoted  to  the  Briti.sh  connex¬ 
ion,  but  they  are  blinded  by  their  passions  and  prejudices,  talk  of 
nothing  but  strong  measures,  and  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclu¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  a  country  of  which,  from  their  mode  of  governing 
it,  they  have,  in  my  opinion,  proved  themselves  totally  ignorant.’ 

In  a  letter  to  General  Ross  of  Nov.  16.  1799,  in  the  year 
subsequent  to  the  rebellion,  the  Lord-lieutenant  recurs  to 
the  same  topic ;  — 

‘  The  greatest  difficulty  which  I  experience,  is  to  control  the 
violence  of  our  loyal  friends,  who  would,  if  1  did  not  keep  the 
strictest  hand  upon  them,  convert  the  system  of  martial  law  (which, 
God  knows,  is  of  itself  bad  enough)  into  a  more  violent  and  intole¬ 
rable  tyranny  than  that  of  Robespierre.  The  vilest  informers  are 
hunted  out  from  the  prisons  to  attack,  by  the  most  barefaced  perjury, 
the  lives  of  all  who  are  suspected  of  being,  or  of  having  been,  dis¬ 
affected;  and,  indeed,  every  Roman  Catholic  of  influence  is  in  great 
danger.’ 

The  same  humane  and  temperate  policy  which  was  adopted 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  had  been  acted  upon  by  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Commander-iu-Chief  before 
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his  appointment.  But  as  lie  did  not,  like  Lord  Cornwallis, 
unite  the  chief  civil  with  the  military  command,  the  course 
which  he  took  led  him  into  serious  differences  with  Lord  Cam¬ 
den,  the  Lord-lieutenant,  who,  though  disposed  to  support 
Abercromby,  had  not  sufficient  firmness  to  resist  the  advice  of 
his  Irish  counsellors.  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  a  letter  to  General 
Ross,  of  March  1798,  speaks  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  ‘exceedingly  wrong-headed.’  This  expression  refers 
to  his  misunderstandings  with  the  Irish  Government ;  but  it  is 
clear  from  the  papers  of  the  Abercromby  fiimily,  which  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing,  that  the  conduct  of  Aber¬ 
cromby  was  highly  creditable  to  his  moderation  and  humanity, 
and  that  the  principles  on  which  he  had  acted  were  in  substance 
followed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  himself. 

Considering  the  existence  of  patent  rebellion  and  of  martial 
law  for  a  considerable  time,  the  punishments  actually  authorised 
by  the  Government  appear  to  have  been  moderate.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  defending  Lord  Cornwallis’s  ‘  ruinous  system 
‘  of  lenity,’  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in  Feb.  1799, 
stated  that  since  the  landing  of  the  French  in  Killala  Bay 
(Aug.  1798)  380  rebels  had  been  tried  by  martial  law,  of 
whom  131  had  been  capitally  convicted,  and  90  had  been 
executed  (vol.  iii.  p.  13.  70.  90).  Lord  Castlereagh  appears, 
unlike  the  Chancellor  and  other  high  Irish  functionaries,  to 
have  acted  cordially  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  never  to  have 
been  the  advoeate  of  a  sanguinary  policy,  notwithstanding  the 
charges  of  cruelty  which  have  been  made  against  him  for  his 
conduct  during  the  rebellion.  As  the  eminence  to  which  Lord 
Castlereagh  rose  was  not  anticipated  at  this  time,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  judgment  of  him  formed  by  his  chief.  In  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter  to  General  Ross  of  July  9.  1798,  Lord  Cornwallis 
says : — 

‘  I  have  every  reason  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who  is  really  a  very  uncommon  young  man,  and  possesses  talents, 
temper,  and  judgment  suited  to  the  highest  stations,  without  pre¬ 
judices  or  any  views  that  are  not  directed  to  the  general  benefit  of 
the  British  empire.’  * 

In  another  letter  to  General  Ross,  written  at  the  same  time, 
he  remarks :  ‘  Lord  Castlereagh  is  a  very  able  and  good  young 

*  Lord  Castlereagh  was  now  twenty-nine  years  old.  He  sat  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons  from  1794  to  1797.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
appointed  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  in  the  beginning  of 
1798. 
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‘  man,  and  is  of  great  use  to  me.’  Later  in  the  year,  he  strongly 
recommends  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  ap 
pointment  to  the  vacant  office  of  Irish  Secretary  of  State  (a 
different  office  from  that  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-lieu¬ 
tenant);  and  in  answer  to  the  objection  that  this  office  had 
always  been  conferred  on  an  Englishman,  he  remarks  that  ‘  as 
‘  Lord  Castlereagh  is  so  very  unlike  an  Irishman,  I  think  he  has 
*a  just  claim  to  an  exception  in  his  person.’  (vol.  ii.  p.  428. 
439.)  His  reasons  for  making  this  recommendation  are  thus 
stated  in  a  private  letter  to  General  Ross :  — 

‘  The  particular  obligations  which  I  felt  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
had  concealed  nothing  from  me,  had  pointed  out  all  the  characters 
with  which  I  had  to  deal,  and  shown  me  where  my  predecessor  had 
failed,  and  had  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  own  judgment  in  order 
to  follow  worse  counsels,  by  suffering  some  dangerous  persons  to  gain 
an  ascendancy  over  him  ;  and,  in  short,  his  lordship’s  excellent  cha¬ 
racter  and  truly  faithful  conduct  towards  me  in  every  respect,  ren¬ 
dered  me  very  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  especially  when  it  was 
doubtful  who  would  be  the  person  to  succeed  him.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  8.) 

In  a  letter  to  General  Ross,  of  May,  1800,  he  thus  describes 
Lord  Castlcreagh’s  parliamentary  position : — 

‘  Lord  Castlereagh  has  improved  so  much  as  a  speaker  as  to  become 
nearly  master  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  gratification  of 
national  pride  which  the  Irish  feel  at  the  prospect  of  his  making  a 
figure  in  the  great  political  world,  has  much  diminished  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  which  his  cold  and  distant  manners  in  private  society  had 
produced.’ 

The  complete  legal  independence  of  Ireland  since  1782,  and 
the  entire  separation  of  the  Irish  and  English  Parliaments  ;  the 
violence  of  the  ascendancy  party  in  Ireland,  and  the  impossibi¬ 
lity  of  establishing  religious  equality  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  so  long  as  the  Irish  Parliament  remained  separate ; 
the  existence  of  a  large  disaffected  party  in  Ireland  who  were  in 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  French  Directory;  and  the 
danger  to  England  from  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland,  supported 
by  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the  population  ; — these,  and  other 
evils  growing  out  of  the  existing  state  of  Ireland  and  of  its 
Government,  which  the  rebellion  displayed  in  their  full  force, 
appear  to  have  convinced  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  that  the 
only  effectual  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  an  incorporating  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  formed  nearly  a  century  before,  between  England  and 
Scotland.*  IVe  collect  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Grenville, 


*  The  grounds  for  a  union  are  stated  with  remarkable  ability  and 
VOL.  CIX.  NO.  CCXXII.  E  E 
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published  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  the  views  of  the 
Cabinet  on  this  question  were  communicated  to  Lord  Cornwal¬ 
lis,  before  he  went  to  Ireland.  In  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  of  about  July,  1798,  Lord  Grenville  says,  after 
expressing  doubts  whether  Lord  Cornwallis  has  not  carried  the 
system  of  lenity  too  far :  — 

‘  The  great  point  I  wish  to  be  assured  of,  if  I  could,  is,  that  he  has 
not  suffered  a  nearer  view  of  difficulties  to  discourage  him  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  only  measure  which  can  make  it  signify  one  farthing 
what  he  does  in  the  present  moment.  Let  him  carry  that,  and  I  will 
willingly  compromise  for  all  the  rest.’  {Court  and  Cabinets  of 
George  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  405.) 

This  passage  evidently  alludes  to  the  plan  of  a  union  between 
the  two  countries,  and  it  implies  that  the  English  Cabinet  looked 
to  Lord  Cornwallis  for  carrying  it.  Lord  Cornwallis  alludes  to 
the  contemplated  ‘  great  measure,’  in  letters  to  General  Ross,  of 
August  1798,  (vol.  ii.  p.  381.  384.);  and  in  a  confidential  de¬ 
spatch  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  of  the  16th  September  follow¬ 
ing,  he  thus  expresses  himself : — 

‘  With  regard  to  future  plans,  I  can  only  say  that  some  mode  must 
be  adopted  to  soften  the  hatred  of  the  Catholics  to  our  government. 
Whether  this  can  be  done  by  advantages  held  out  to  them  from  a 
union  with  Great  Britain,  by  some  provision  for  their  clergy,  or  by 
some  modification  of  tithe,  which  is  the  grievance  of  which  they 
complain,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine.  The  first  of  these  pro¬ 
positions  is  undoubtedly  the  most  desirable,  if  the  dangers  with 
which  we  are  surrounded  will  admit  of  our  making  the  attempt ;  but 
the  dispositions  of  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  of  the  north, 
must  be  previously  felt.’ 

Lord  Cornwallis,  however,  speedily  made  up  his  mind,  in 
favour  of  the  ‘great  measure  and  he  wished  that  the  Union 
should  be  accompanied  by  other  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
Catholics  —  by  their  admission  to  public  offices  and  Parliament, 
— probably  also  by  a  public  provision  for  their  clergy,  and  by  a 
settlement  of  tithes.  The  latter  views  he  recommended  to  his 
principal  advisers  in  Dublin,  but  without  success.  Lord  Clare, 
the  Irish  Chancellor,  and  the  able  and  vigorous  leader  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords,  though  favourable  to  the  Union,  rejected 

sagacity  in  an  anonymous  letter,  dated  Cork,  November  12.  1798, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  436. 
The  writer  of  this  paper,  whoever  he  was,  thoroughly  understood  the 
nature  of  the  change  which  the  revolution  of  1782  had  produced  — 
‘  the  plaything  of  independence  ’  (as  he  calls  it),  which  England  gave 
to  Ireland,  and  the  slippery  supports  on  which  the  connexion  between 
the  two  countries  rested. 
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its  proposed  accompaniments ;  and  in  a  visit  to  London  in 
October  1798,  he  impressed  these  opinions  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
gave  his  assent  to  them.*  About  the  time  of  Lord  Clare’s  in¬ 
terview,  Mr.  W.  Elliott,  the  Irish  Under- Secretary,  went  to 
London  and  carried  to  Mr.  Pitt  a  letter  to  him  from  Lord 
Cornwallis,  urging  the  combination  of  Catholic  emancipation 
with  the  measure  of  Union  (October  1 7  th).  Mr.  Elliott  strongly 
disapproved  of  the  plan  of  Union  upon  ‘  the  narrow  basis  and 
even  doubted  whether  he  could  continue  in  the  Government  if 
it  was  proposed  without  emancipation.  He  enforced  this  view 
upon  the  English  Ministers ;  but  the  convictions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
had  previously  entertained  the  same  opinion,  had  been  shaken  by 
Lord  Clare’s  representations  as  to  the  danger  of  offending  the 
leading  Protestants  in  Ireland.f  Lord  Cornwallis  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Dundas  ;  and  he  even  thought  that,  if  the  latter  Minister 
had  been  in  London  before  Lord  Clare  went  over,  ‘  he  might 
‘  have  been  able  to  carry  the  point  of  establishing  the  Union 

*  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  line.’  In  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  answer  to  his  application  for  in¬ 
structions,  received  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  the  heads  of  a 
treaty  of  Union  settled  by  the  English  Cabinet,  which  he  was 
authorised  to  communicate  to  the  friends  of  the  Government  in 
Ireland.  The  fourth  head  of  this  scheme  was  as  follows  :  ‘  All 

*  members  of  the  United  Houses  to  take  the  oaths  now  taken 

*  by  British  members :  but  such  oaths  to  be  subject  to  such 

•  See  Cornwallis  Cor.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  415-6.,  and  the  letter  of  Lord 
Clare  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  from  London,  dated  Oct.  16.  1798,  re¬ 
porting  his  interview  with  Pitt,  (Castlereagh  Corresp.,  vol.  i.  p.  393.) 
It  begins  thus :  ‘  I  have  seen  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Lough- 
‘  borough),  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  seem  to  feel  very  sensibly 
‘the  critical  situation  of  our  damnable  country,  and  that  the  Union 
‘alone  can  save  it.’  It  does  not  appear  whether  Lord  Castlereagh 
supported  Lord  Cornwallis’s  views  on  this  occasion.  It  may  rather 
be  presumed  that,  looking  to  his  difficulties  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  he  acquiesced  in  thpse  of  tiie  Chancellor. 

f  See  Mr.  Elliott’s  letters  to  Lord  Castlereagh  of  Oct.  24.  Nov.  23. 
28.  1798,  Castl.  Cor.,  vol.  i.  p.  403,,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9.  29.  In  the  latter 
letter  he  says:  ‘I  cannot  be  easily  persuaded  that,  if  more  firmness 
‘  had  been  displayed  here  at  first,  a  Union  might  not  have  been  ac- 
‘  complished,  including  the  admission  of  the  Catholic  claims ;  but 
‘  Mr.  Pitt  has,  with  a  lamentable  facility,  yielded  this  point  to  pre- 
‘judicc,  without,  I  suspect,  acquiring  a  support  in  any  degree  equiva- 
‘  lent  to  the  sacrifice.’  Lord  Camden,  writing  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
on  Oct.  27.  1798,  says :  ‘  Mr.  Pitt  is  inclined  most  strongly  to  the 
‘Union  on  a  Protestant  basis.  We  have  made  little  progress  in  our 
‘deliberations.’  (Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  412.) 
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‘  alterations  as  may  be  enacted  by  the  United  Parliament’ 

It  seems  therefore  that  the  English  Cabinet  at  this  time  contem¬ 
plated  Catholic  emancipation  as  a  sequel  to  the  Union,  to  be 
subsequently  enacted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  not  by 
the  immediate  concurrence  of  the  British  and  Irish  Parliaments. 

Jkir.  Pitt,  writing  shortly  afterwards  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  refers 
him  to  this  article,  and  adds ;  — 

‘  I  own  I  think  this  leaves  the  Catholic  Question  on  the  only  foot¬ 
ing  on  which  it  can  be  safely  placed.  Mr.  Elliott,  when  he  brought 
me  your  letter,  stated  very  strongly  all  the  arguments  which  he 
thought  might  induce  us  to  admit  the  Catholics  to  parliament  and 
office  ;  but  I  confess  he  did  not  satisfy  me  of  the  practicability  of 
such  a  measure  at  this  time,  or  of  the  propriety  of  attempting  it. 

With  respect  to  a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  and  some  arrange¬ 
ment  respecting  tithes,  I  am  happy  to  find  a  uniform  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  among  all  the  Irish  I  have  seen  ;  and  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  those  measures,  with  some  effectual 
mode  to  enforce  the  residence  of  all  ranks  of  tlie  Protestant  clergy, 
offer  the  best  chance  of  gradually  putting  an  end  to  the  evils  most 
felt  in  Ireland.’ 

Lord  Grenville’s  opinion  upon  this  question  concurred  with 
Mr.  Pitt’s.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  of  November  5th,  1798,  he  says,  in  reference  to  Lord 
Clare’s  recent  conversations  with  the  Ministers  in  London :  — 

‘  I  am  assured  that  he  talks  not  only  decisively  of  the  necessity,  but 
also  very  sanguinely  of  the  success,  of  our  measure;  provided  always 
that  no  attempt  is  made  to  change,  as  a  part  of  the  Union,  the  exist¬ 
ing  laws  about  the  Catholics.  And  in  this  last  point  I  am  very  much 
disposed  to  agree  with  him  now,  though  before  the  rebellion  I  should 
have  thought  differently.’  (^Court  and  Cabinets,  vol.  ii.  p.  411.) 

Lord  Cornwallis  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  instructions 
respecting  a  Union  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Portland ; 
though  he  entertained  great  apprehensions  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  measure  in  its  limited  form,  and  thought  that  it  would  not 
have  been  much  more  difficult  to  have  included  the  Catholics. 

The  intention  of  the  Government  was  communicated  to  various  | 
persons,  and  speedily  became  known  to  the  public  :  an  official 
pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Cooke,  the  Irish  Under- Secretary  of  State, 
entitled  ‘  Arguments  for  and  against  the  Union  considered,’  was 
widely  circulated,  and  discussion  of  the  question  was  encouraged. 

A  violent  agitation  against  the  projected  Union  instantly  broke 
out  in  Dublin,  the  head-quarters  of  the  classes  interested  in  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  order  of  things;  and  w.as  at  its 
height  in  the  months  of  December  1798,  and  January  1799. 

The  bar,  in  particular,  whom  a  Union  would  render  incapable 
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of  combining  a  seat  in  Parliament  with  professional  practice, 
were  vehement  and  united  in  their  opposition.*  ‘  There  cer- 
‘  tainly  is  ’  (Lord  Cornwallis  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  on 
the  11th  of  January)  ‘  a  very  strong  disinclination  to  the  measure 
‘  in  many  of  the  borough  proprietors,  and  a  not  less  marked  re- 
‘  puguance  in  many  of  the  official  people,  particularly  in  those 
*  who  have  been  longest  in  the  habits  of  the  current  system.  The 
‘  secondary  interests  of  course  look  to  it  as  the  destruction  of 
‘  their  authority,  and  the  leading  interests  as  exposing  them  to 
‘  fresh  contests.’  The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  held  back, 
and,  at  first,  took  no  part  in  the  anti-Union  agitation.  The 
English  Cabinet,  conscious  of  the  difficulties  which  obstructed 
the  success  of  the  measure  in  Ireland,  authorised  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  to  announce  their  intention  of  persisting  in  it,  until  it 
should  be  carried,  and  of  not  being  deterred  by  defeat  from  pro¬ 
secuting  it  to  a  successful  termination.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  project  of  Union  was  simultaneously  recommended  by  the 
Crown,  on  the  22nd  of  January  1799,  to  both  Parliaments:  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  by  the  speech  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  to 
the  British  Parliament  by  a  Royal  message.  The  ground 
stated  was  ‘  the  unremitting  industry  with  which  our  enemies 
‘  persevere  in  their  avowed  design  of  separating  Ireland  from 
‘  Great  Britain.’ 

The  question  being  thus  launched,  an  expression  of  opinion, 
as  was  natural,  first  proceeded  from  the  Irish  Parliament.  In 
the  debate  upon  the  address,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  the 
]iaragra])h  in  favour  of  a  Union  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  condemning  the  project  of  Union, 
which,  after  a  violent  debate,  was  negatived  by  106  to  105  votes, 
being  a  majority  of  only  one  for  the  Government.  Upon  a 
second  division,  there  appeared  for  the  address  107,  against  it 
105.  After  the  announcement  of  these  numbers.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  stated  that,  although  the  Government  were  unalterably 
fixed  in  their  intention  with  respect  to  a  Union,  he  should  not 
persist  in  the  measure  for  the  present.  This  failure  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Pitt  from  pursuing  his 
course  in  the  English  Parliament.  He  proceeded  without  delay 
to  propose  eight  articles  of  Union,  in  the  shape  of  resolutions. 


*  The  letter  of  Mr.  Cooke  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  Castl.  Cor., 
vol.  i.  p.  343.,  dated  ‘Dublin,  Sept.  10.  1798,’  giving  an  account  of 
the  bar  meeting,  is  misplaced  and  misdated.  The  meeting  of  the 
bar  took  place  on  Sunday  the  9th  of  December.  See  Cornw.  Cor., 
vol.  iii.  p.  18. 
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to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  a  similar  course  was  followed 
by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  were  agreed 
to  by  large  majorities ;  and  were  presented  to  the  King  as  the 
joint  address  of  both  Houses. 

The  Government  was  checked,  but  not  disheartened,  by  the 
result  of  the  division  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.*  They 
now  saw  exactly  the  place  and  the  extent  of  their  difficulty,  and 
they  set  about  devising  the  means  necessary  for  overcoming  it. 

*  The  proposal  of  Union  (says  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  a  letter  to 
‘  the  Duke  of  Portland,  written  a  few  days  after  the  division  in 

*  the  Irish  House  of  Commons)  provoked  the  enmity  princi- 
‘  pally  of  the  boroughmongers,  lawyers,  and  persons  who  from 

*  local  circumstances  thought  they  should  be  losers,  but  it  certainly 

*  has  not  affected  the  nation  at  large,  nor  was  it  disagreeable 

*  either  to  the  Catholics  or  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters.’  The 
country  at  large  did  not  take  up  the  question  on  patriotic 
grounds ;  but  there  was  a  compact  interested  opposition,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  able  to  de¬ 
feat  the  measure.f  An  arbitrary  government  or  a  military 
despot  would  have  resorted  to  a  coup  d'etat,  and  would  have 
used  force  for  removing  this  impediment.  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  recourse  to  a  gentler,  surer,  more  efficacious,  but  less 
rapid  methoil.  The  plan  which  he  proposed  was  to  buy  up 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  to  buy  it  up  in  due  form  of  law. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  deeply  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  a 
Union,  earnestly  bent  upon  its  accomplishment,  and  seeing  no 
other  means  of  success,  assented  to  the  proposal ;  but  embarked 
most  reluctantly  in  a  policy  which  rendered  it  necessary  that 
he  should  be  the  principal  negotiator  in  a  series  of  bargains  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  votes  and  neutralising  parliamentary 

*  The  important  despatch  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  Jan.  28.  1799,  reviewing  the  position  of  affairs  after  the  vote 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  (Cornw.  Cor.,  vol.  iii.  p.  53.),  is  erro¬ 
neously  printed  as  the  despatch  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  ‘  Castlereagh 
‘Correspondence,’  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

■f  The  following  description  of  the  state  of  opinion  respecting  the 
Union  is  given  by  Mr.  Cooke,  in  a  letter  of  April  12.  1799  (Cornw. 
Cor.,  vol.  iii.  p.  86.) :  ‘  The  public  mind  is,  1  think,  much  suspended 
‘  on  the  subject.  There  is  little  passion,  except  among  the  bar  and 
‘  the  few  interested  leaders  in  the  Commons.  The  Protestants  think, 
‘  however,  it  will  diminish  their  power,  however  it  may  secure  their 
‘  property.  The  Catholics  think  it  will  put  an  end  to  their  ambitious 
‘  hopes,  however  it  may  give  them  ease  and  equality.  The  rebels 
‘foresee  in  it  their  annihilation.’  See  likewise  pp.  93.  110-11. 
121.  138. 
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opposition.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
corruption  in  the  interest  of  purity ;  but  his  disgust  at  this  por¬ 
tion  of  his  duties  is  expressed  with  great  animation  in  bis  letters 
to  General  Ross,  of  May  20.  and  June  8.  1799,  at  which  time  the 
negotiations  were  in  full  progress.  The  Irish  Government  did 
not  attempt  to  press  the  question  of  Union,  or  to  bring  forward 
any  definite  plan,  in  the  session  of  1799:  Avhile,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  House  of  Commons 
from  pledging  themselves  against  its  adoption.  They  occupied 
the  remainder  of  the  year  in  preparing  their  measures  for  the 
following  session,  and  in  weakening  the  opposite  army  before 
the  day  of  battle  should  arrive.  The  measures  which  they  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose  were  of  three  kinds;  and  may  be  classed 
under  the  heads  of — 1.  Compensatory  and  remuneratory ;  2. 
Penal ;  and  3.  Conciliatory. 

In  the  month  of  February,  Lord  Castlereagh  transmitted  to 
the  English  Cabinet  a  memorandum  in  which  all  the  personal 
interests  hostile  to  the  Union  were  enumerated  and  classified, 
and  a  detailed  plan  was  suggested  for  granting  a  pecuniary  in¬ 
demnity  to  the  persons  interested  in  the  boroughs  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  He  assesses  the  pecuniary  loss  inflicted  on  each  of 
the  different  classes  affected  by  the  measure,  in  as  business-like 
a  manner  as  a  surveyor  would  value  property  to  be  taken  under 
the  compulsory  clauses  of  a  railway  act.  This  plan  became 
known  in  Ireland,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  mitigate 
the  opposition.  Various  changes  of  office  were  also  made,  in 
favour  of  supporters  of  the  Union;  peerages  and  pensions 
likewise  were  promised  to  several  persons  as  rewards  for  their 
defection  from  the  anti-Unionist  cause,  and  their  transition 
to  the  opposite  camp.  This  process  is  described  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  as  *  the  buying  out  and  securing  for  ever  the  fee- 
‘  simple  of  Irish  corruption,  which  had  so  long  enfeebled  the 
‘  powers  of  Government  and  endangered  the  connexion.’  On 
the  other  hand,  {mtrons  of  boroughs  who  persisted  in  their  op¬ 
position,  or  their  nominees,  were  deprived  of  their  appoint¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  offices  thus  vacated  were  conferred  upon 
Unionists.  Measures  of  a  more  ordinary  character  for  con¬ 
ciliating  parliamentary  support,  were  employed  towards  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  As  soon  as  the  vote  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
had  shown  that  there  was  not  then  a  majority  in  favour  of  the 
Union,  Lord  Cornwallis  renewed  his  instances  to  the  English 
Government  to  make  Catholic  emancipation  a  part  of  the  mea¬ 
sure.  He  stated  that  the  anti-Unionists  were  bidding  for  the 
support  of  the  Catholics,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  give  the 
latter  such  assurances  as  would  prevent  this  junction  from 
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taking  place.  The  answers  sent  from  England  were,  that 
emancipatiCn  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  could  not  be 
conceded,  and  that  it  would  only  be  possible  in  a  united 
Parliament.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  satisfied  with  the  explana¬ 
tions  on  this  subject  which  he  received  at  this  time  from  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  But  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  Lord  Castlereagh  made  a  visit  to  London,  and  during 
his  stay  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  Cabinet  on  the 
question.  He  represented  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
the  Union,  if,  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  Protestants,  the 
measure  was  opposed  by  the  united  strength  of  the  Catholics ; 
he  stated  the  unwillingness  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  mislead  the 
Catholics  by  promises  which  he  might  be  unable  to  fulfil,  and 
he  requested  the  distinct  announcemeut  of  the  views  of  the 
Cabinet  on  the  subject,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  extract,  from  Lord  Castlereagh’s  narrative,  his  owu 
account  of  the  answer  made  to  him  by  the  Cabinet :  — 

‘  In  consequence  of  this  representation,  the  Cabinet  took  the 
measure  into  their  consideration,  and  having  been  directed  to  attend 
the  meeting,  I  was  charged  to  convey  to  Lord  Cornwallis  the  result, 
and  his  Excellency  was  referred  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  me  for  a 
statement  of  the  opinions  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  on  this  important 
subject.  I  accordingly  communicated  to  Lord  Cornwallis  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Cabinet  was  favourable  to  the  principle  of  the  measure ; 
that  some  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  admitting 
Catholics  into  some  of  the  higher  offices,  and  that  Ministers  appre- 
hended  considerable  repugnance  to  the  measure  in  many  quarters, 
and  particularly  in  the  highest ;  but  that,  as  far  as  the  sentiments  of 
the  Cabinet  were  concerned,  his  Excellency  need  not  hesitate  in  call¬ 
ing  forth  the  Catholic  support,  in  whatever  degree  he  found  it  prac¬ 
ticable  to  obtain  it . I  certainly  did  not  then  hear  any  direct 

objection  stated  against  the  principle  of  the  measure  by  any  one  of 

the  Ministers  then  present . So  far  from  any  serious  hesiUition 

being  entertained  in  respect  to  the  principle,  it  was  even  discussed 
whether  an  immediate  declaration  on  the  subject  to  the  Catholics 
would  not  be  advisable,  and  whether  an  assurance  should  not  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  given  them,  in  the  event  of  the  Union  being  accomplished,  of 
their  objects  being  submitted,  with  the  countenance  of  Government, 
to  the  United  Parliament  upon  a  peace.' 

The  course  taken  by  the  Irish  Government,  in  pursuance  of 
this  instruction,  with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  is  thus  described 
by  Lord  Castlereagh ;  — 

‘  In  consequence  of  this  communication,  the  Irish  Government 
omitted  no  exertion  to  call  forth  the  Catholics  in  favour  of  the 
Union.  Their  efforts  were  very  generally  successful,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  derived  from  them  was  highly  useful,  particularly  in  de- 
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priving^the  Opposition  of  the  means  they  otherwise  would  have  had 
in  the  southern  and  western  counties,  of  making  an  impression  on 
the  county  members.*  His  Excellency  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
his  purpose  without  giving  the  Catholics  any  direct  assurance  'of 
being  gratified,  and,  throughout  the  contest,  earnestly  avoided  being 
driven  to  such  an  expedient,  as  he  considered  a  gratuitous  concession 
after  the  measure  as  infinitely  more  consistent  with  the  character  of 
Government.’  | 

The  result  was,  that  no  express  promise  was  made  by  the 
Irish  Government  to  the  Catholics  that  emancipation  would  be 
proposed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  a  sequel  to  the  Union ; 
but  that  both  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh  believed, 
at  the  beginning  of  1800,  that  the  English  Cabinet  were  unani¬ 
mously  in  favour  of  emancipation,  and  that  steps  would  be 
taken  in  pursuance  of  this  policy,  as  soon  as  the  Union  should 
be  carried. 

The  various  preparations  for  the  Union  campaign,  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  Government,  had  now  been  completed ;  and 
the  Irish  Parliament  commenced  its  session  on  the  loth  of 
January,  1800.  The  time  had  arrived  when  the  Government 
tvould  learn  what  success  had  attended  their  efforts  to  gain  over 
a  portion  of  their  opponents  to  the  measure  of  Union,  and 
whether,  consequently,  this  session  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
would  be  its  last.  The  Lord-lieutenant’s  speech  from  the 
throne  did  not  advert  to  the  subject ;  but  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  motion  was  made  for  adding  to  the  address  a  re¬ 
solution  condemnatory  of  Union.  This  motion  was  negatived 
by  138  to  96  votes,  giving  to  the  Government  a  majority  of 
42 ;  which  number,  as  compared  with  the  equal  division  of  the 
previous  session,  was  the  measure  of  the  change  of  opinion 
which  had  been  effected  by  the  arrangements  made  by  them 
during  the  past  year.  Assuming  that  the  Government  com¬ 
menced  their  operations  with  an  equality  of  votes,  this  ma¬ 
jority  implied  a  transfer  of  21  votes  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  A  message  from  the  Lord-lieutenant,  recommending 
a  Union,  was  shortly  afterwards  presented  to  both  Houses; 

*  The  Catholics  were  at  this  time  admitted  to  the  electoral  fran¬ 
chise,  but  the  boroughs  were  all  close  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants.  Hence  the  allusion  of  Lord  Castlereagh. 

f  Letter  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Jan.  1.  1801.  (Cornw. 
Cor.,  vol.  iii.  p.  326. ;  Castl.  Cor.,  vol.  iv.  p.  8.)  This  letter  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  mind  the  course 
taken  with  respect  to  the  Catholics  during  the  pendency  of  the  Union 
measure,  and  of  urging  him  to  propose  emancipation,  according  to 
the  previous  intention  of  the  Cabinet,  immediately  after  the  Union. 
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and  Lord  Castlereagh,  after  explaining  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  proposed  eight  articles  as  its  basis.  On  the  6th  of 
February,  the  House  of  Commons  divided  on  the  question  of 
taking  the  message  into  consideration ;  when  the  numbers  were, 
158  for  the  motion,  and  115  against  it  This,  it  seems,  was 
the  largest  division  ever  known  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  corresponding  division  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
numbers  were  75  to  26.  Before  the  end  of  March,  the  Union 
Resolutions  passed  the  Commons,  and  were  carried  up  to  the 
Lords :  this  House  speedily  agreed  to  them,  and  they  were 
presented  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  by  an  address  of  both 
Houses  on  the  28th  of  JSIarch.  The  address  of  the  Irish 
Houses  was  communicated  by  the  King  to  the  British  Par¬ 
liament;  and  the  Articles  of  Union  having  been  agreed  to 
by  them,  were  remitted  by  the  King  to  the  Lord-lieutenant, 
for  communication  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  Lord  Castlereagh 
thereupon  introduced  a  Bill  of  Union,  which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  which,  together  with  the  English  Bill, 
received  the  Royal  assent  at  the  end  of  the  respective  sessions. 
On  the  2nd  of  August,  1800,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  pro¬ 
rogued,  never  to  sit  again. 

As  a  part  of  the  measure  for  the  completion  of  the  Union, 
Lord  Castlereagh  proposed  and  carried  a  bill  for  compensating 
the  patrons  of  the  disfranchised  boroughs.  The  sum  allowed 
for  each  borough  was  15,000/.,  which  was  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  patrons,  if  there  was  more  than  one,  according  to 
their  several  shares  in  the  interest  Commissioners  were  ap¬ 
pointed  under  the  Act,  for  making  this  apportionment ;  and  the 
total  sum  awarded  by  them  was  1,260,000/.  A  list  of  the 
persons  compensated,  and  of  the  amounts  received  by  each,  is 
published  in  this  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  321.).  This  sum,  together 
with  some  official  appointments,  peerages,  and  pensions  —  all  of 
which  were  as  public  as  the  Boroughs  Compensation  Act  — 
constituted  the  real  price  paid  by  the  Government  for  the 
parliamentary  support  whieh  enabled  them  to  carry  the  Union. 
It  has  been  often  supposed  that  some  secret  and  unavowed 
means  of  corruption  were  used  for  overcoming  the  opposition 
to  this  measure  ;  but  the  correspondence  published  in  the  ample 
collections  of  the  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh  Papers  refutes  this 
supposition  :  there  are  several  applications  to  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  for  Secret  Service  Money  ;  but  the  remittances  made 
were  insignificant  in  amount,  and  could  only  have  been  used 
for  the  payment  of  subordinate  agents,  who  rendered  literary  or 
other  assistance  to  the  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1800, 
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the  anti-Union  party  offered  5000/.  in  ready  money  for  a  vote 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.*  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
majority  in  the  Irish  Parliament  was  obtained  for  the  Union  by 
purchase  ;  by  places,  pensions,  peerages,  and  compensation  for 
suppressed  seats;  the  transaction  was  a  bargain,  but  it  was  a 
bargain  in  market  overt.  The  means  employed  were  not  un¬ 
objectionable  ;  but  they  were  less  objectionable  than  force, 
which  was  the  only  practicable  alternative ;  and,  such  as  they 
were,  they  all  lie  within  the  cognisance  of  history. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  eighty-four  Irish 
boroughs  which  were  disfranchised  by  the  Union  were  all  nomin¬ 
ation  boroughs,  and  that  their  suppression  increased  the  com¬ 
parative  weight  of  the  popular  voice  in  the  Irish  representation, 
by  reducing  the  power  of  the  great  borough  proprietors.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  projected  Union,  Lord  Cornwallis  says: — 

‘  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  for  the  measure  than  the 
overgrown  parliamentary  power  of  five  or  six  of  our  pampered 
boroughinongers,  who  are  become  most  formidable  to  Government  by 
their  long  possession  of  the  entire  patronage  of  the  Crown  in  their 
respective  districts.’  {^Letter  to  Mr.  Dundas,  July  1.  1799.) 

Hence  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  his  paper  on  emancipation  drawn 
for  the  Cabinet  in  1801,  designates  the  new  arrangement 
of  the  Irish  representation  under  the  Act  of  Union,  as  ‘a 
‘mild  reform.’  The  Act  of  Union  was  at  the  same  time  a 
reform  act,  and  included  a  schedule  A  of  portentous  dimensions. 

The  following  account  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  conduct  with 
reference  to  the  Union  is  given  by  Col.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas) 
Maitland,  in  a  letter  written  from  Dublin,  in  May,  1800,  to 
Mr.  Huskisson : — 

‘  It  has  been  most  fortunate  indeed  for  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  government  of  Ireland  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
person  whose  moderation  led  him  to  draw  a  middle  line  between  the 
extremes  of  party  violence,  whose  good  sense  has  induced  him  to 
discriminate  and  to  see  through  all  the  views  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  and  whose  firmness  has  not  only  kept  in  check  all 
their  absurdity,  but  for  a  time  has  completely  put  down  all  their 
hopes  of  following  and  succeeding  in  their  own  plans,  which  must 
either  have  ended  in  the  extirpation  of  the  inhabitants  or  the  ruin  of 


*  Lord  Cornwallis  states  this  fact  as  being  within  his  certain 
knowledge,  in  a  letter  of  Feb.  8.  1800,  to  his  brother  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Lord  Castlereagh  likewise  states  it  as  a 
fact  of  wliich  the  Irish  Government  have  ‘  undoubted  proofs,  though 
‘  not  such  as  they  can  disclose,’  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  a  letter 
of  Feb.  7.  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  182,  183.) 
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the  country.  If  his  plans  be  hereafter  steadily  followed,  Ireland  will 
be  a  jewel — if  changed,  a  thorn — in  the  British  Empire.  It  requires 
a  person  to  be  here  only  a  day  or  two  to  be  convinced  of  this ;  for 
though  the  Lord-lieutenant’s  measures  may  some  of  them  not  be  po¬ 
pular  in  themselves,  still,  from  the  general  opinion  entertained  of  the 
perfect  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  it  is  impossible  any  measure  of  his 
can  be  unpopular,  because  such  has  been  the  fairness  of  his  conduct 
to  every  one,  that  all  are  convinced  whatever  he  proposes  is  meant 
for  the  public  good.  The  success  of  the  Union  is  greatly  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  conduct  and  not  to  management.’ 

The  skill  and  firmness  which  Lord  Castlereagh  exhibited,  as 
a  parliamentary  leader,  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of 
the  measure.  His  Irish  extraction  rendered  him  familiar  with 
the  means  of  obtaining  support,  which  he  lost  no  time  in  indi¬ 
cating,  and  which  he  consistently  employed,  until  a  majority  of 
members  h.ad  been  secured.  The  English  Government  likewise, 
having  once  announced  their  policy,  pursued  it  with  undeviating 
steadiness ;  and  authorised  the  Irish  Government  to  give  every 
assurance  which  was  calculated  to  confirm  supporters  and  to 
discourage  opponents. 

Lord  Cornwallis  regarded  the  Union  only  as  a  preliminary 
measure:  Ireland,  he  said,  could  not  be  saved  without  the 
Union ;  but  there  was  no  certainty  that  it  would  be  saved  by 
the  Union.  Much,  in  his  opinion,  remained  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  render  Ireland  a  useful  appendage  to  the  British 
empire.  His  main  object  was  to  bring  about  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation,  together  with  such  other  measures  as  should  attach  the 
Irish  Catholics  to  the  English  connexion,  and  should  extinguish 
that  spirit  of  disaffection  which  had  recently  led  to  such  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences.  In  September,  1800,  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
the  measures  respecting  the  Catholics,  which  he  contemplated 
as  forming  the  sequel  to  the  Union,  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Cabinet.  A  paper,  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  arguing  that  the 
Union,  though  it  removed  an  impediment  to  a  better  system, 
would  do  little  in  itself,  and  recommending,  as  ulterior  mea¬ 
sures,  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  Parliament  and  to  public 
offices,  an  arrangement  of  tithes,  and  a  provision  for  the 
Catholic  and  Dissenting  clergy,  was  circulated  among  the 
Ministers* :  and  Lord  Castlereagh  himself,  who  was  in  London 

*  The  paper  is  printed  in  Castl.  Cor.,  vol.  iv.  p.  392.  The  editor 
refers  it  to  1801  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  internal  evidence, 
that  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  summeror  autumn  of  1800,  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  under  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Cabinet.  With  respect 
to  Lord  Cornwallis’s  instructions  to  Lord  Castlereagh  to  press  the  ques- 
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in  the  autumn  of  1800,  pressed  the  question  upon  the  Cabinet 
with  a  view  to  an  immediate  practical  decision.  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough,  however,  who  had  recently  convinced  himself  of  the 
King’s  repugnance  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  on  the  ground  of 
his  Coronation  Oath,  and  who  saw  an  opening  for  intrigue, 
began  to  raise  objections;  the  King,  moreover,  was  at  Wey¬ 
mouth  ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  was  unable  to  obtain  any  final 
decision  from  the  Cabinet.  At  the  beginning  of  1801,  Lord 
Castlereagh  returned  to  London,  in  order  to  attend  to  his  duties 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  to  press  upon  Mr.  Pitt  the 
measures  which  were  to  form  the  sequel  of  the  Union.  The 
anxiety  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  himself  upon  this  point  was 
now  at  its  height:  they  had  heard  that  difficulties  were  antici¬ 
pated  on  the  part  of  the  King ;  and  they  earnestly  hoped  that 
no  unforeseen  impediment  would  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the 
healing  policy,  for  which  they  had  laboured  so  hard,  and  on 
which,  without  making  any  express  promise,  they  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  excited  the  expectations  of  the  Catholics.  Even  so  late  as 
the  middle  of  January,  Lord  Spencer  entertained  hopes  that 
the  King  w’ould  give  way;  but  his  conscientious  scruples, 
fomented  by  artful  advisers,  were  too  strong  for  the  influence 
of  reason ;  and  when  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  definitive  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  his  comprehensive  plan  of  Catholic  relief,  the 
King  was  already  engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  Addington  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  Why  Mr.  Pitt  should  have 
so  long  deferred  an  explanation  with  the  King  on  this  important 
subject,  is  not  apparent ;  but  it  is  certain  that  His  Majesty  had 
heard,  through  Lord  Loughborough,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  probably  other  channels,  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  intentions  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he 
could,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Dundas  on  February  7.,  have  ventured 
to  assort  that  ‘  he  had  learnt,  to  his  greatest  surprise,  on  Thurs- 

*  day,  from  Earl  Spencer,  that  the  question  had  been  in  agita- 
‘  tion  since  Lord  Castlereagh  came  over  in  August,  but  that  he 

*  never  had  the  smallest  suspicion  till  within  these  very  few 
‘  weeks.’  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough  himself  that  he  showed  the  King  at  Weymouth,  in 
September,  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  requesting  him  to  come  up  to  a 
Cabinet  for  the  consideration  of  the  Catholic  question ;  and 
that  he  sent  to  the  King  in  an  official  box  the  papers  on  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  measures  which  had  been  circulated  among 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  It  further  appears  from  a  note 

tion  on  the  Cabinet  at  this  time,  see  his  Memorandum  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
written  after  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  Cornw.  Cor.,  vol.  iii.  p.  344. 
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in  the  King’s  own  hand  that  Lord  Loughborough’s  answer  to 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  paper  on  the  Catholic  question  was  given  by 
him  to  the  King  in  December.* 

Immediately  upon  his  resignation,  Mr.  Pitt  authorised  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  inform  Lord  Cornwallis  of  his  wish  that 

‘  His  Excellency,  without  bringing  forward  the  King’s  name, 
should  make  the  Catholics  feel  that  an  obstacle  which  the  King’s 
Ministers  could  not  surmount,  precluded  them  from  bringing  forward 
the  question  whilst  in  office ;  that  their  attachment  to  the  question 
was  such  that  they  felt  it  impossible  to  continue  in  Administration 
under  the  impossibility  of  proposing  it  with  the  necessary  concur¬ 
rence,  and  that  they  retired  from  the  King’s  service,  considering 
this  line  of  conduct  as  most  likely  to  contribute  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  measure.’  (^Letter  of  Feb.  9.  1801,  III.  p.  335.) 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  and  of  a  letter  which 
he  received  from  Mr.  Dundas,  Lord  Cornwallis  delivered  to 
Lord  Fingall  and  Dr.  Troy,  two  papers  to  be  circulated  by 
them  among  the  principal  Catholics  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 
These  papers  contained  positive  assurances  that  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  friends  would  do  their  utmost  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
Catholic  cause  ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Min¬ 
isters  who  had  retired  would  not  resume  office  without  the 
prospect  of  carrying  the  Catholic  question:  a  principle  which, 
probably,  even  at  that  time  exceeded  their  intentions,  and  on 
which  they  never  attempted  to  act.f 

Mr.  Pitt  was  strong  enough,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  carry  the  Union,  and  to 
extinguish  the  Irish  Parliament.  But  the  success  of  the  Union 
raised  another  question,  which  he  was  unable  to  settle ;  and  at 
the  moment  of  triumph,  when  the  newly  created  Imperial 
Parliament  was  commencing  its  first  session,  his  Ministry  was 
brought  down  by  the  King’s  invincible  objection  founded  on  his 
Coronation  Oath. 

‘  The  important  question  (says  Lord  Cornwallis)  which  has  over¬ 
thrown  the  long  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  must  now  sleep ;  as 


*  Lord  Campbell’s  ‘  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,’  voL  vi.  p.  308. 323. 
For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  transaction,  see  Edin.  Rev.,  vol.  ciii. 
p.  348-56. 

t  See  these  papers  in  Cornw.  Cor.,  ib.  p.  347.  with  the  explana¬ 
tory  memorandum  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  p.  343.  The  statement  as 
to  the  pledge  was  disavowed  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  time,  ib.  p.  346.  350. 
See  likewise  Castl.  Cor.  vol.  iv.  p.  72.  76.,  and  the  correspondence 
respecting  them  in  1805  with  Mr.  Plowden,  p.  372.,  and  Plowden’s 
Hist.  Rev.  vol.  i.  p.  944. 
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any  person  who  should  attempt  to  bring  it  forward,  would  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  wishing  either  to  kill  or  distract  the  King.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  349.) 

In  a  previous  letter  to  his  brother  of  Feb.  17.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  speaks  of  ‘  an  unexpected  blast  from  St.  James’s  having 

*  overset  him ;  ’  and  in  another  letter  to  Gen.  Ross  of  Feb.  26., 
he  alludes  to  ‘  the  fatal  blow  being  struck  from  the  quarter  most 
‘  interested  to  avert  it.’ 

All  doubt  as  to  the  true  cause  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation  in 
1801, — if  any  reasonable  doubt  previously  existed, — has  been 
removed  by  the  publication  of  the  letters  in  the  Cornwallis  and 
Castlereagh  collections.  But  his  motives  were  distrusted  and 
disbelieved  at  the  time ;  his  course  was  unintelligible  to  the 
public ;  they  could  not  comprehend  why  he  should  resign  on 
account  of  the  Catholic  question,  but  refuse  to  press  it  in  oppo¬ 
sition.  ‘  Nothing  is  so  difficult  ’  (as  Mr.  Cooke  wrote  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  with  reference  to  Pitt’s  course)  ‘  as  to  play  a  refined 
‘  game  in  politics.  The  person  who  plays  it  is  never  under- 

*  stood,  and  is  soon  deserted.’ 

The  King’s  illness,  produced  by  the  agitation  consequent  on 
Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation,  retarded  the  ministerial  arrangements ; 
and  Lord  Cornwallis  remained  in  Dublin  till  the  end  of  May, 
when  he  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Lord  Hardwicke.  He 
then  returned  to  England;  and  in  July  received  the  command 
of  the  eastern  district,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Colchester. 
Preliminaries  of  .peace  with  France  were  signed  at  London,  on 
the  1st  of  October,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  accepted  from  Mr. 
Addington’s  government  the  post  of  ambassador  for  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  definitive  treaty.  He  sailed  from  Dover  in 
November,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  honourably  re¬ 
ceived,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  First  Consul.  The 
negotiation  was  conducted  at  Amiens,  with  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
and  the  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  in  March,  1802.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  negotiations  of  this  unpropitious 
and  short-lived  treaty :  the  account  which  Lord  Cornwallis 
gives  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  is,  that  *  he  is  a  very  sensible, 

*  modest,  gentlemanlike  man,  totally  free  from  diplomatic  chica- 
‘  nery,  and  fair  and  open  in  all  his  dealings.’  A  picture, 
containing  full-length  portraits  of  the  plenipotentiaries  and 
their  suites,  is  preserved  in  the  Hotel-de-Ville  at  Amiens. 

With  respect  to  the  movements  of  political  leaders  in  the 
English  Parliament,  during  the  Addington  administration.  Lord 
Cornwallis  expresses  an  opinion  in  August,  1801,  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  supporting  Addington  at  that  time,  was  ‘  influenced  by 
‘  the  purest  and  most  public-spirited  motives,’  but  that  ‘  he  had 
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‘  undertaken  a  very  critical  and  difficult  line  of  conduct,  and 
‘  one  that  would  expose  his  character  to  much  misrepresenta- 
*tion.’  At  the  end  of  1803,  he  thinks  that  Pitt  was  not 
justified  in  estranging  himself  from  Addington,  after  the  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  which  h:ul  subsisted  between  them ;  and  that 
the  terms  demanded  by  Pitt,  in  the  negotiation  with  Addington 
of  the  previous  March,  were  unreasonable.  In  February,  1804, 
he  condemns  the  coalition  between  Fox  and  the  Grenvilles  as 
unprincipled ;  he  likewise  thinks  that  the  line  of  opposition  to 
the  government  which  Pitt  intends  to  take  is  ‘  very  injudicious, 
‘  and  highly  discreditable  to  himself.  He  knew  the  talents  of 
‘  the  Ministers,  or  their  want  of  them,  as  well  when  he  recom- 
‘  mended  them  to  the  public  favour,  as  he  does  now ;  if  they 
*  fail  from  weakness  of  head,  he  is  bound  in  honour  to  them, 
‘  to  the  King,  and  to  the  nation,  to  assist  them,  or  at  least  to 
‘  support  them ;  if  their  failings  proceed  from  the  heart,  and 
‘they  have  an  intention  to  destroy  the  constitution  of  their 
‘  country,  as  an  honest  man  he  ought  to  oppose  them.’ 

At  this  time.  Lord  Cornwallis  wished  for  the  chief  command 
in  Ireland,  and  complained  that  Lord  Cathcart  was  preferred 
to  him.  His  disappointment  was  destined  to  be  of  brief  dura¬ 
tion;  for  at  the  end  of  1804,  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  again  offered  him 
the  post  of  Governor-general.  The  ambitious  and  aggressive 
policy  of  Lord  Wellesley  had  brought  him  into  violent  conflicts 
with  the  Directors,  and  was  not  approved  by  the  Government ; 
Lord  Cornwallis,  as  the  representative  of  a  pacific  Indian 
policy,  was  applied  to  in  this  emergency,  and  accepted  the 
employment.  Early  in  1805  he  sailed  for  India,  at  the  age  of 
sixty -six,  .and  he  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  July;  but  his  bodily 
powers  began  shortly  to  fail,  and  he  died  on  October  5.,  at 
Ghazipoor,  on  his  way  to  the  Upper  Provinces.  His  memory 
was  treated  with  unusual  marks  of  respect.  The  Supreme 
Council  ordered  the  army  to  wear  mourning  for  three  months ; 
a  mausoleum  was  erected  to  hitn  by  subscription  at  Ghazipoor, 
cenotaphs  at  Madras  and  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  a  statue 
at  Bomb.ay.  The  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  voted  a  statue  for  him  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  East 
India  Company  gi’anted  a  sum  of  40,000/.  to  his  family. 

Our  illustrations  of  the  successive  stages  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s 
career  have  been  so  copious,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
dwell  on  his  character.  His  firmness,  his  integrity,  his  calm¬ 
ness  and  moderation,  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  his  public 
spirit,  and  his  superiority  to  petty  jealousies  and  rivalries,  com- 
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manded  the  confidence  of  bis  contemporaries,  and  enabled  him, 
in  the  different  spheres  of  administration  to  which  he  was 
called,  to  reconcile  popularity  with  a  consistent  discharge  of 
duty.  His  two  great  achievements  were  that  in  India  he  put 
down  the  corrupt  system  of  the  Company,  and  that  in  Ireland 
he  put  down  the  corrupt  system  of  the  native  Parliament.  If 
in  the  latter  country  his  wise  and  beneficent  intentions  had  not 
been  frustrated  by  the  unfortunate  scruple  of  the  King  respect¬ 
ing  his  Coronation  Oath,  he  would  have  been  the  instrument 
not  only  of  carrying  the  Union,  but  also  of  removing  the 
Catholic  disabilities,  and  of  connecting  the  Catholic  clergy  with 
the  state  ;  one  of  which  measures  was  postponed  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  other  has  never  been  accom¬ 
plished. 


Akt.  V.  —  1.  Jamaica  in  1850;  or  the  Effects  of  Sixteen  Years 
of  Freedom  in  a  Slave  Colony.  By  John  Bigeloav.  8vo. 
New  York :  1852. 

2.  Copies  or  Extracts  of  Despatches  relating  to  the  Sugar- 
Growing  Colonies.  Presented  to  Parliament  by  command 
of  Her  ^Majesty.  1854 — 1858. 

3.  Returns  of  the  Quantities  of  Sugar  Exported  from  the  British 
IVest  India  Islands,  and  Entered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Parliamentary  Papers.  1858. 

A  nuNDUED  years  ago,  when  black  men  were  seldom  seen 
north  of  the  Tweed,  an  old  Scotch  gentlewoman  meeting 
a  negro  in  the  street,  cast  up  her  eyes  and  hands,  exclaiming, 

‘  Hech,  sirs,  what  canna  be  made  for  the  penny  !  ’  And  well 
might  the  British  people  do  the  same.  At  a  cost,  not  of  one 
penny,  but  of  five  thousand  million  pennies,  we  have  produced 
that  curious  specimen  of  the  human  race,  the  free  negro  of  the 
West  Indies.  Such  was  the  outlay.  Now,  Avhat  is  the  result  ? 
What  sort  of  thing  have  we  got  for  our  money  ?  Was  that  a 
wise  investment  of  capital  ? 

The  reply  of  some  high  authorities  has  been  given,  and  is 
this  —  Our  islands,  they  say,  the  richest  and  loveliest  in  the 
world,  are  fallen  from  wealth  to  ruin  —  crumbling,  deserted, 
desolate  towns  —  empty  harbours  —  trade  gone — agriculture  at 
death’s  door  —  the  old  staples  vanished  away  —  the  owners  of 
these  once  fertile  lands  languishing  in  poverty,  or  dead  of  broken 
hearts  —  the  negroes,  for  whom  all  was  done,  ‘  sunk  up  to  the 
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‘  ears  in  pumpkin,’  growing  every  day  more  savage,  more  idle, 
more  beastly.  Such,  they  tell  us,  is  the  work  that  our  phi¬ 
lanthropy  has  worked  out  under  the  sun.  Is  that  so,  or  is  it  not 
so  ?  The  subject  may  be  somewhat 

‘  Like  a  good  thing,  being  often  told, 

Grown  feared  and  tedious;’ 

but  yet  it  deserves  some  thought.  England’s  giving  freedom 
to  her  slaves  was  an  act  unique  in  the  history  of  man.  We 
know  not  where  an  example  can  be  found  of  so  noble  a  sacrifice, 
made  by  a  whole  people.  As  to  its  prudence,  some  may  think 
this,  and  some  that ;  but  no  man  can  lay  it  at  the  door  of  any 
selfish  feeling.  The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  believed 
slavery  to  be  cruel.  It  seemed  to  them  a  breach  of  the  law 
of  love  wliich  the  Gospel  had  laid  down.  For  these  reasons, 
and  for  these  alone,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  be  rid  of  it. 
But  they  were  not  hurried  away  by  their  zeal ;  they  chose  to 
pay  the  cost  themselves ;  and  20,000,000/.  w’as  paid  down  by 
them,  to  get  the  slaves  set  free.  To  us,  who  saw  this  done,  it 
may  seem  an  everyday  affair.  But  seen  from  afar,  in  the 
coming  ages,  it  may  strike  men  as  sublime. 

Was  it,  after  all,  an  act  of  shining  folly?  Has  it  really 
wrought  woe  and  not  weal  in  the  world  ?  It  is  worth  while  to 
find  out  the  true  reply  to  these  questions.  For  if  all  this  were 
so,  then  that  noble  old  maxim,  that  ‘  Right  never  comes  wrong,’ 
would  be  overthrown.  Here  we  have  a  nation  plainly  setting 
itself  to  do  right,  ‘  because  right  was  right ;  ’  because  it  thought 
more  of  what  was  due  to  God  and  man,  than  of  itself.  Has 
this  been  a  failure,  has  this  done  harm  and  not  good,  then  it 
may  be  unwise  to  do  right.  Wrong,  perhaps,  might  as  well 
be  kept  going.  The  laws  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man  may 
be  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  should  we  obey  the  one,  or 
observe  the  other,  we  may  find  ourselves  made  fools  of. 

We  are  far  indeed  from  denying  that  the  owners  of  West 
Indian  property  have  gone  through  a  time  of  deep  distress. 
The  cry  of  despair  that  rose  from  them  in  1847,  and  the 
next  years,  was  appalling.  Many  and  many  a  family  once 
blessed  with  opulence  sank  into  poverty,  while  hundreds  of 
others  had  their  fortunes  shattered,  if  not  destroyed.  No 
wonder  such  an  overthrow  should  have  been  loudly  noised,  not 
only  through  England,  but  through  the  world,  and  that  eman¬ 
cipation  should  be  looked  upon  as  having  given  the  death-blow 
to  our  once  thriving  colonies.  People  were  not  likely  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  however  sad  these  events  might  be,  still  the  great 
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outcry  arose  fourteen  years  after  slavery  (ten  years  after  the 
apprenticeship)  had  been  done  away,  and  at  once  upon  a  change 
of  a  wholly  different  kind.  Nor  could  they  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  remember  that  the  cries  of  distress  came,  not  from  the 
whole  population  of  those  islands,  but  mainly  from  the  pro- 

[nietors  living  in  England,  whose  voice  therefore  rang  the 
ouder,  but  might  not  be  the  voice  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

It  was  natural  for  the  world  to  think  that  the  whole  of  our 
sugar  colonies  were  sinking  into  ruin,  though  the  outcry  came 
from  some  of  them,  but  not  from  others.  It  was  natural  for 
the  world  to  think  that  when  it  no  longer  heard  ‘  that 
‘  most  outrageous  dreadful  yelling  cry  ’  (to  quote  the  Fairy 
Queen),  it  was  hushed  in  death,  though  in  truth  it  ceased 
because  the  pinch  was  over.  No  wonder  the  world  fancies  that 
our  sugar  colonies  are  as  good  as  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
though  in  fact  they  are  swiftly  becoming  a  gem  in  the  British 
crown,  of  higher  value  than  they  ever  were  before. 

A  long  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  case  has  borne  us 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  these  assumptions  the 
world  has  been  wrong;  and  if  the  reader  will  go  with  us 
through  the  following  pages,  we  think  he  will  agree  with  us  in 
believing  that,  even  if  we  set  aside  all  thoughts  but  thoughts  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  —  as  a  dry  question  of  economy  — 
emancipation  has  paid;  that  it  w'as  an  act  of  prudence  for 
which  we,  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  need  not  blush  before  that 
golden  god,  whom  we  are  thought  to  worship  so  eagerly.  We 
shall  bring  forward,  what  seem  to  us  conclusive  reasons  for  the 
persuasion,  that  had  England  not  cared  a  jot  for  those  noble 
principles  that  really  nerved  her  to  the  work,  had  she  only  kept 
a  shrewd  look-out  for  the  main  chance,  it  was  not  weak  but 
wise  of  her  to  free  her  slaves. 

This,  then,  is  the  plain  question  to  which  we  have  sought  out 
the  reply.  Taking  no  thought,  for  the  nonce,  of  humanity, 
morality,  Christianity — looking  to  the  pocket  alone — has  eman¬ 
cipation  answered,  or  been  a  blunder?  Good  and  kindly 
meant  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  is  the  world  the  worse  off  for  it, 
or  the  better  off  for  it?  Did  the  philanthropists  ruin  the  West 
Indies?  or  did  they  save  the  West  Indies  froil  imminent,  irre¬ 
trievable  ruin,  and  set  them  on  the  road  to  a  prosperity  at  once 
sound  and  splendid  ?  Let  that  be  the  test  of  the  great  experi¬ 
ment  of  1834.  Has  it  plunged  the  former  slave  colonies  into 
hopeless  ruin,  then  never  mind  its  nobleness,  let  it  stand  con¬ 
demned.  But  if  the  distress  which  fell  on  the  West  Indies  in 
1847  can  be  clearly  traced  to  other  causes ;  if  it  was  only  a  pass- 
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ing  storm;  if,  those  other  causes  being  spent,  freedom  is  now 
working  out  a  well-being  that  was  unknown  in  the  days  of 
slavery  —  then,  we  say,  let  emancipation  stand  approved  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  world. 

And  this  it  is  which  the  facts  before  us  seem  to  prove.  They 
show  that  slavery  was  bearing  our  colonies  down  to  ruin  with 
awful  speed ;  that  had  it  lasted  but  another  half  century,  they 
must  have  sunk  beyond  recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  that  now, 
under  freedom  and  free  trade,  they  are  growing  day  by  day  more 
rich  and  prosperous ;  with  spreading  trade,  with  improving  agri¬ 
culture,  with  a  more  educated,  industrious,  and  virtuous  peoj)le ; 
while  the  comfort  of  the  quondam  slaves  is  increased  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  portray. 

Never  was  a  more  radical  revolution  made  in  the  fortunes  of 
a  Avholc  people,  than  when  the  800,000  British  negroes  stepped 
from  slavery  into  freedom.  When  the  clock  began  to  strike 
twelve  on  the  night  of  July  31.  1834,  they  were,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  things,  chattels,  beasts  of  burden,  the  mere  property  of 
others.  When  it  had  ceased  to  sound,  they  were  for  the  first 
time,  not  only  free-men  but  men  ;  standing  on  the  same  level  as 
those  who  had  formerly  owned  them.  The  whole  form  of  things 
became  so  thoroughly  new,  that  it  is  now  no  easy  matter  to 
paint  oneself  a  living  picture  of  a  state  of  society  which  has  been 
BO  utterly  swept  away ;  but  of  its  more  salient  features  hints 
enough  remain.  And  we  must  say  that  in  glancing  through  the 
piles  of  information  on  the  state  of  the  slave  eolonies  accu¬ 
mulated  during  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  we  have  been  amazed 
at  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  cruelty  which  slavery  was 
shown  to  beget.  There  are  those  who  jog  along  in  the  easy 
and  pleasant  belief  that  the  plantations  had  been  under  kindly 
government,  and  that  the  tales  of  barbarity  that  used  to  be  rife 
years  and  years  ago,  were  for  the  most  part  mere  wind.  We 
have  had  but  too  much  reason  to  change  our  minds  on  this  head. 
And  yet,  though  the  shadows  of  slavery  were  dark,  and  too 
often  terrible,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  play  of  sunlight 
upon  it  as  well ;  and,  luckily,  a  charming  picture  of  the  bright 
side  of  slavery  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  ‘  Monk  ’  Lewis, 
who  was  not  onlj^a  man  of  poetical  feeling,  but  of  a  most  kind 
nature,  and  who  went  to  see  his  estates  mainly  from  a  sense 
of  duty  towards  his  slaves.  He  reached  Jamaica  on  the  1st 
of  January  (1816),  the  severe  w'ork  of  crop  time  just  over, 
and  the  negroes  at  their  best  and  merriest.  The  air  was 
delicious.  The  fragrance  of  the  sweet  wood  and  other  scented 
trees  put  him  in  mind  of  ‘  the  buxom  air,  embalmed  with 
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‘  odours  ’  of  Paradise,  while  the  scenery  was  highly  pictu¬ 
resque,  from  the  lively  green  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  her¬ 
mitage-like  appearance  of  the  negro  buildings,  all  situated 
in  little  gardens,  and  embosomed  iii  sweet-smelling  shrub¬ 
beries.  Tlie  joy  of  the  slaves  at  seeing  massa,  if  not  deep, 
was  at  least  noisy.  They  sang,  danced,  shouted,  and  tumbled 
over  each  other,  and  rolled  about  on  the  ground,  while  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  chattered  its  loudest.  The  mothers 
held  up  their  little  shining  black  imps,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear,  with  *  Look,  massa,  look  here ;  him  nice  lilly  neger  for 
‘  massa.’  Nor  was  female  loveliness  w'anting  to  complete  the 
picture;  but  was  well  represented  by  Mary  Wiggins,  w’hose 
complexion  had  no  yellow  in  it ;  teeth  admirable,  eyes  mild  and 
bright,  and  a  face  merely  broad  enough  to  give  it  ‘  all  possible 
‘  softness  and  grandness  of  contour.’  Many  old  servants  of  the 
family  (which  at  that  time  lived  on  the  estate),  came  to  see  him, 
and  showed  such  warmth  and  enthusiasm  that  after  the  cold 
manners  of  England  the  contrast  was  Infinitely  agreeable,  and 
his  heart  expanded  in  the  sunshine  of  the  kind  looks  and  words 
which  met  him  at  every  turn,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  his  smiles 
as  anxiously  as  if  they  were  so  many  diamonds.  On  three 
sides  the  landscape  was  bounded  by  purple  mountains,  and 
the  variety  of  occupations  going  on  all  around  gave  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  air  of  life  and  animation  to  the  whole  scene,  espe¬ 
cially  as  all  those  occupations  looked  cleanly.  The  trades¬ 
people  were  dressed  in  jackets  and  trowsers,  either  white,  or  of 
red  and  sky-blue  stripe.  Here  a  band  of  negroes  carrying  the 
ripe  canes  on  their  heads  to  the  mill;  another  set  conveying 
away  the  trash,  after  the  juice  had  been  extracted;  flocks 
of  turkeys  sheltering  from  the  heat  under  the  trees;  the 
river  filled  with  ducks  and  geese ;  the  coopers  and  carpenters 
hammering  at  the  puncheons ;  carts  drawn,  some  by  six,  some 
by  eight  oxen,  bringing  loads  of  Indian  corn  from  the  fields; 
the  black  children  gathering  it  in  to  the  granary,  or  quarrelling 
with  pigs  as  black  as  themselves,  who  were  equally  busy  in 
stealing  the  corn  whenever  the  children  were  looking  another 
way :  such  was  the  scene  which  met  Mr.  Lewis’s  eyes  as  he 
stood  in  his  verandah ;  and,  ‘  in  short,’  he  adds,  ‘  a  plantation 
‘  possesses  all  the  movement  and  interest  of  a  farm,  without  its 
‘  dung,  and  its  stench,  and  its  dirty  accompaniments.’ 

Such  was  the  Arcadian  felicity  of  a  slave  plantation  under 
the  eye  of  a  kind  and  opulent  owner.  But  it  would  seem  that 
even  such  an  Eden  as  this  shared  the  lot  of  the  rest  of  the 
earth,  of  which  Goethe’s  angel  Gabriel  tells  us  — 
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‘  Es  wecliselt  Paradieses-IIelle 
Mit  tiefer  scliauervoller  Naclit.* 

For  tlioujsrh  under  the  mild  sway  of  Mr.  Lewis  all  flowed  so 
sweetly,  by  degrees  he  found  things  out  that  did  not  please 
him.  Nay,  his  own  way  of  putting  it  is,  that  ‘  nothing  could 
‘  equal  ’  his  ‘  anger  and  surprise  ’  when  he  discovered  w'hat  had 
been  going  on  before  his  coming  was  looked  for.  His  father 
had  always  filled  his  letters  with  the  most  positive  orders  for 
the  good  treatment  of  the  slaves,  and  had  chosen  a  first-rate 
agent.  Yet  this  man,  from  mere  sloth,  had  let  an  overseer 
treat  them  so  savagely  that  at  one  time  ‘  they  had  been  driven 
‘  absolutely  into  rebellion,  and  almost  every  slave  of  respcct- 

*  ability  had  been  compelled  to  become  a  runaway.’  ....  ‘  If 
‘  I  had  not  come  to  Jamaica  myself,’  he  adds,  *  in  all  probability 

*  I  should  never  have  had  the  most,  distant  idea  how  abominably 

*  the  poor  creatures  had  been  ill  used'  And  then  his  ow'n  agent 
said  nothing  plainly,  but  shook  his  head,  and  gave  poor  Lewis 
evidently  to  understand  that  the  slaves  could  not  be  governed 
without  the  cart-whip.  In  fact,  the  need  of  that  stimulus  soon 
grew  plain,  for  the  production  of  sugar  fell  from  thirty-three 
hogsheads  a  week  (before  his  coming),  down  to  thirteen !  ‘  The 

*  negroes  certainly  are  perverse  beings,’  is  the  reflection  he 
made.  But  he  was  not  long  in  finding  that  whites  are  ‘  per- 
‘  verse  beings  ’  too,  for  some  alarmed  planters  actually  wanted 
the  grand  jury  at  ^lontego  Bay  to  prosecute  him  for  over-in¬ 
dulgence  to  his  own  slaves !  While  to  his  great  mortification, 
on  visiting  his  other  estate,  which  he  ‘  had  expected  to  find 

*  a  perfect  paradise,’  it  iwoved  to  be  ‘  a  hell  upon  earth.’ 

And  what  a  hell  upon  earth  a  plantation  was,  under  a  sharp 
master,  is  so  vividly  set  forth  in  a  plain,  unvarnished  account 
written  by  Mr.  Whitely,  who  was  book-keeper  (clerk)  on  the 
New  Ground  Plantation,  near  St.  Ann’s  Bay,  in  Jamaica,  in 
1832,  that  w’e  shall  venture  to  extract  one  of  the  many  scenes 
that  he  describes. 

Nor  could  these  sickening  severities  have  been  at  all  unusual. 

‘  \2th  instance. — Tiic  first  of  these  two  cases  was  that  of  a  married 
woman,  the  mother  of  several  children.  She  was  brought  up  to  the 
overseer’s  door  one  morning,  and  one  of  the  drivers  who  came  with 
her  accused  her  of  having  stolen  a  fowl.  Some  fcatliers,  said  to  have 
been  found  in  her  hut,  were  exhibited  as  evidence  of  her  guilt.  The 
overseer  asked  her  if  she  could  pay  for  the  fowl.  She  said  something 
in  reply  which  I  did  not  clearly  understand.  The  question  was  re¬ 
peated,  and  a  similar  reply  again  given.  The  overseer  then  said, 
‘  Put  her  down.”  On  this  the  woman  set  up  a  shriek,  and  rent  the 
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air  with  her  cries  of  terror.  Her  countenance  grew  quite  ghastly, 
and  her  lips  became  pale  and  livid.  I  was  close  to  her,  and  particu¬ 
larly  noticed  her  remarkable  aspect  and  expression  of  countenance. 
The  overseer  swore  fearfully,  and  repeated  his  order,  “Put  her 
“  down  !”  The  woman  was  then  extended  on  the  ground  and  held 
down  by  two  negroes.  Her  gown  and  shift  were  literally  torn  from 
her  back,  and,  thus  brutally  exposed,  she  was  subjected  to  the  cart- 
whip.  The  punishment  inflicted  on  this  poor  creature  was  inhu¬ 
manly  severe.  She  was  a  woman  somewhat  plump  in  her  person, 
and  the  whip  being  wielded  with  great  vigour,  every  stroke  cut  deep 
into  the  flesh.  She  writhed  and  twisted  her  body  violently  under 
the  infliction, — ^moaning  loudly,  but  uttering  no  exclamation  in  words, 
except  once,  when  she  cried  out  entreating  that  her  nakedness  might 
not  be  indecently  exposed,  —  appearing  to  sufler,  from  matronly 
modesty,  even  more  acutely  on  account  of  her  indecent  exposure, 
than  the  cruel  laceration  of  her  body.  But  the  overseer  only  noticed 
her  appeal  by  a  brutal  reply,  and  the  flogging  continued.  Disgusted 
as  I  was,  I  witnessed  the  whole  to  a  close.  I  numbered  the  lashes, 
stroke  by  stroke,  and  counted  Jifty,  thus  exceeding  by  eleven  the 
number  allowed  by  the  colonial  law  to  be  inflicted  at  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  master  or  manager.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
I  saw  the  legal  number  of  thirty-nine  lashes  exceeded ;  but  I  never 
knew  the  overseer  or  head  book-keeper  give  less  than  thirty-nine. 
This  poor  victim  w'as  shockingly  lacerated.  AVhen  permitted  to  rise 
she  again  shrieked  violently.  The  overseer  swore  roughl}’-,  and 
threatened,  if  she  was  not  quiet,  to  put  her  down  again.  He  then 
ordered  her  to  be  taken  to  the  hot-house,  or  hospital,  and  put  in  the 
stocks.  She  was  to  be  continued  in  the  stocks  for  several  nights, 
while  she  w'orked  in  the  yard  during  the  day  at  light  work.  She 
was  too  severely  mangled  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  field  for  some  days.’ 

For  in  the  four  ‘crown  colonies,’*  the  home  government  was 
able  to  do  what  it  pleased,  and  accordingly  it  required  every 
planter  to  give  in  sworn  returns  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
his  estate.  By  these  sworn  returns  there  were  registered,  in 
the  two  years  1828-9,  68,921  punishments.  The  law  allowed, 
in  the  crown  colonies,  twenty-five  stripes  to  a  punishment, 
which  limit  was  incessantly  passed.  Taking  the  average,  how¬ 
ever,  at  but  twenty  stripes,  this  puts  the  total  amount  of  stripes 
inflicted,  in  regular  floggings,  for  these  four  colonies  alone,  in 
two  years,  at  no  less  than  one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  !  Twenty-five  thousand  and  ninety-four  punishments, 
or,  at  that  rate,  half  a  million,  of  those  stripes  were  sworn  to  as 
having  been  inflicted  u^on  females.^ 


*  Guiana  (at  that  time  divided),  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia, 
j"  Protector’s  Reports,  Pari.  Papers. 
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That  the  whip,  and  the  dread  of  the  whip,  must  have  caused 
an  unspeakable  amount  of  physical  and  moral  misery,  is  then 
plain  enough.  In  this  resjiect  emancipation  has  beyond  all 
question  caused  a  vast  accession  to  human  happiness,  in  that  it 
has  substituted  the  attraction  of  rewards  for  the  compulsion  of 
terror.  But  by  far  the  most  portentous  and  striking  of  the 
features  of  West  Indian  society  under  slavery  was  this,  that 
while  the  free  negroes  were  steadily  advancing  in  number,  the 
slaves  were  dying  off  at  a  rate  which  was  described  at  the  time 
as  ‘  appalling.’ 

It  was  not  by  stories  of  atrocious  cruelty  that  the  eyes  of 
Parliament  were  opened  to  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  slavery. 
If  any  of  our  readers  would  turn  to  the  pages  of  Hansard,  they 
would  find  that  what  gave  the  death-blow  to  slavery,  in  the 
minds  of  English  statesmen,  was  the  population  returns,  which 
showed  the  fact,  ‘  the  appalling  ’  fact,  that  although  only  eleven 
out  of  the  eighteen  islands  had  sent  them  in,  yet  in  those  eleven 
islands  the  slaves  had  decreased  in  twelve  years,  by  no  less  than 
60,219:  namely,  from  558,194  to  497,9751*  Had  similar 
returns  been  procured  from  the  other  seven  colonies  (including 
Mauritius,  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  and  Grenada),  the  decrease 
must  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  100,000 !  Now  it  was 
plain  to  every  one  that  if  this  were  rc.ally  so,  the  system  could 
not  last.  The  driest  economist  would  allow  that  it  would  not 
pay,  to  let  the  working-classes  be  slaughtered.  To  work  the 
labouring  men  of  our  West  Indies  to  death  might  bring  in  a 
good  return  for  a  while,  but  could  not  be  a  profitable  enterprise 
in  the  long  run.  Accordingly,  this  was  the  main,  we  had 
almost  said  the  only,  topic  of  the  debates  on  slavery  in  1831  and 
1832.  Is  slavery  causing  a  general  massacre  of  the  working 
classes  in  our  sugar  islands,  or  is  it  not,  was  a  question  worth  de¬ 
bating,  in  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  view,  as  well  as  in  the 
moral  one.  And  debated  it  was,  long  and  fiercely.  The  result 
was  the  full  establishment  of  the  dreadful  fact.  The  slaves,  as 
Mr,  ^Marryatt  said,  were  *  dying  like  rotten  sheep.’ 

AVhatevcr  then  may  be  said  for  West  Indian  slavery,  this 
damning  thing  must  be  said  against  it,  that  the  slaves  were  dying 
of  it.  Then  came  emancipation.  The  tide  at  once  turned.  In 
the  next  twelve  years,  there  was  an  increase  of  54,07 6  in  the 
number  of  the  negroes  of  but  ten  colonies  (no  return  having 
been  sent  from  the  larger  ones).  This  one  fact  is  enough  by 
itself  to  justify  emancipation.  Whatever  evils  might  have  sprung 

*  Pari.  Papers,  Population  Returns  for  the  West  Indies.  Of 
course  the  decrease  by  manumission  is  not  included. 
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from  that  act,  nothing  could  be  so  bad  for  both  master  and 
men  as  to  have  all  the  latter  killed  off.  Yet  such  was  the  limit 
towards  which  things  were  actually  tending,  and  that  swiftly. 
Had  the  same  rate  of  decrease  gone  on,  one  century  would  have 
seen  the  extinction  of  slavery,  by  the  extinction  of  the  slaves. 
"We  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of  our  readers,  whether  it  would 
have  answered  to  let  this  state  of  things  proceed. 

We  have  shown,  then,  how  deep  and  how  murderous  was  the 
wretchedness  Into  which  the  working  class  of  the  West  Indies 
was  thrust  by  slavery.  We  have  given  some  glimpses  of  the 
oppression  they  endured,  and  how  they  perished  under  it.  So 
far,  then,  as  the  mass  of  the  people  went,  it  plainly  was  not  only 
a  good  but  a  wise  thing  to  cut  their  bonds.  And,  perhaps, 
now-a-days,  it  may  seem  odd  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
wished  to  keep  such  a  state  of  things  going,  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  body  of  gentlemen.  But  what  made  the  matter  wholly 
unbearable  was,  that  it  had  not  even  the  poor  merit  of  enrich¬ 
ing  those  for  whose  good  the  system  was  held  to.  Never  did 
the  truth  come  out  with  greater  clearness  than  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  it  is  short-sighted  folly  to  thrust  aside  natural 
arrangements,  and  set  up  artificial  ones  in  their  stead.  Here 
was  a  body  of  men  owning  some  of  the  richest  land  in  the 
world.  They  had  plenty  of  labourers,  and  might  lash  as  mueh 
work  out  of  them  as  they  pleased.  They  had  a  tight  monopoly, 
so  tight  that  not  even  the  sugar  of  England’s  other  dominions 
of  India  or  Singapore  was  allowed  to  compete.  Yet,  despite 
all  this,  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  planters 
were  continually  laying  before  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Par¬ 
liament,  memorials  which  might  truly  be  said  to  have  been 
*  written  within  and  without,  with  lamentation  and  mourning 
‘  and  woe.’  Even  in  1805,  before  the  abolition  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  the  planters  described  their  condition  to  be  one  of 
increasing  embarrassment  and  impending  ruin,  as  indeed  it  was. 

If  w'e  reproduced  these  now  forgotten  complaints  of  the 
planters,  they  would  seem  worse  bores  than  Cowper’s  friend, 
who 

‘  thought  he  should  have  died,  he  was  so  bad  — 

His  peevish  hearers  almost  wished  he  had.’ 

We  will  only  therefore  show  what  the  pecuniary  condition  of 
the  planters  was  in  1830,  when  slavery  and  monopoly  Avere  at 
their  zenith.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  their  deep  distress  was 
owing  to  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  They  do  not  so  much  as 
allude  to  it. 

Lord  Chandos,  in  1830,  presented  a  petition  from  the 
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West  India  merchants  and  planters  setting  forth  *  the  extreme 

*  distress  under  which  they  labour ;  ’  and  he  declared  in  his 
speech  that  it  was  ‘not  possible  for  them  to  bear  up  against 
‘  such  a  pressure  any  longer.’  .  .  .  ‘  They  are  reduced  to  a 

*  state  in  which  they  are  obliged  earnestly  to  solicit  relief  from 

*  Parliament.’  IVIr.  Bright  said,  ‘  The  distress  of  the  West 

*  India  colonial  body  is  unparalleled  in  the  country.  Many 
‘  families  who  formerly  lived  in  comparative  affluence  are  re- 
‘  duced  to  absolute  penury.’  The  ‘  West  India  Reporter  ’ 
also  quotes  a  report  on  the  commercial  state  of  tlie  West 
Indies,  which  said,  ‘  There  are  the  strongest  concurrent  testi- 
‘  monies  and  proofs  that  unless  some  speedy  and  efficient  luea- 
‘  sures  of  relief  are  adopted,  the  ruin  of  a  great  number  of  the 
‘  planters  must  inevitably  very  soon  take  place.’  Meanwhile, 
production  was  decreasing  as  well.  Thus  in  the  five  years 
ending  with  1820,  the  exjwrt  of  sugar  from  Jamaica  had  been 
585,172  hogsheads;  but  had  fallen  to  493,784  in  the  five  years 
ending  with  1830,  —  a  decrease  of  no  less  91,388  hogsheads. 
Ray,  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1830,  the  decrease  was  no 
less  than  201,843  hogsheads  from  the  amount  in  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1820.  {Appendix.  Bigelow’s  Jamaica.) 

Another  fact  plainly  shows  that  these  distresses  would  only 
have  grown  deeper  and  heavier  had  slavery  been  allowed  to 
go  on.  In  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  the  veiy*  same  ruin 
has  come  on,  which  befell  our  own  islands.  The  fact  that 
slavery  was  left  standing  has  made  not  the  least  difference. 
Here  we  have  a  large  colony,  with  slavery  preserved  in  all  its 
force  and  beauty.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  The  result  is  almost 
total  ruin.  ‘  Out  of  917  plantations,  636  have  been  totally 

*  abandoned !'  ‘  Of  the  remainder,  65  grow  nothing  but  wood 
‘  or  provisions.’  And  the  small  balance  are  stated  to  be  on  the 
road  to  destruction. 

The  state  of  things  then  with  which  the  statesmen  of  1833 
had  to  grapple  was  this :  —  A  system  kept  going  by  the 
sheer  force  of  the  law,  which  allowed  no  rights  whatever 
to  some  800,000  serfs,  which  regarded  them  as  beasts  of 
burden,  made  for  nothing  but  to  enrich  a  few  English  fami¬ 
lies  by  their  forced  toil ;  which  was  slaughtering  these  work¬ 
men  ;  which  at  the  same  time  had  brought  down  their  owners 
to  a  state  of  ‘  unparalleled  ’  distress ;  had  reduced  these  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  of  England  to  the  degrading  necessity  of 
‘  earnestly  ’  begging  Parliament  for  ‘  relief ;  ’  and  was  steadily 
diminishing  the  productive  power  of  these  fertile  islands.  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  defiance  that  had  been  hurled  at  the 
laws  of  nature.  Massacre  of  the  working  class ;  ruin  of  the 
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proprietors ;  such  was  the  work  that  slavery  ahd  monopoly  were 
doing  under  the  sun.  And  this  is  the  state  of  things  to  which 
many  eyes  still  look  baek  with  tender  regrets !  Yet  Mr.  Carlyle 
himself,  the  chief  hater  of  tlie  philanthropists,  with  his  wonted 
force,  has  told  us,  that  — 

‘  To  prosper  in  tliis  world,  to  gain  felicity,  victory,  and  improve¬ 
ment,  either  for  a  man  or  a  nation,  there  is  but  one  thing  requisite, — 
that  the  man  or  nation  can  discern  what  the  true  regulations  of  the 
universe  are  in  regard  to  him  and  his  pursuits,  and  can  faithfully  and 
steadily  follow  these.  These  will  lead  him  to  victory.  Whoever  it 
may  be  that  sets  him  in  the  way  of  these  ....  sets  him  in  the  sure 
way  to  please  the  Author  of  this  Universe,  and  is  his  friend  of 
friends.  And,  again,  whoever  does  the  contrary  is,  for  a  like  reason, 
his  enemy  of  enemies.  This  may  be  taken  as  fixed.’ 

Taken  as  fixed  it  certainly  may  be  ;  and  fixed  it  plainly  was 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  artificial  arbitrary  interference  of 
law'  with  the  natural  freedom  of  man  and  freedom  of  trade,  was 
bringing  about  the  extinction  of  the  working  class,  and  was 
whirling  their  masters  along  to  utter  ruin. 

It  is  not  w’ithin  our  purpose  to  discuss  why  slavery  and 
monopoly  should  have  wrought  such  unlooked-for  devastation 
in  lieu  of  the  wealth  which  they  were  meant  to  foster.  But 
we  may  notice  that  elsewhere,  too,  the  same  folly  has  been 
no  less  fatal.  The  gradual  decay  of  Italy  under  the  emperors 
has  been  attributed  by  the  best  authorities  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  substitution  of  slave  for  free  labour.  Russia  has  kept 
her  peasants  in  serfdom  later  than  any  other  Christian  coun¬ 
try,  and  Russia  is  far  behind  the  world  in  all  wealth,  of  purse 
as  well  as  mind.  But  most  strikingly  is  this  the  case  with 
the  Slave  States  of  North  America.  Every  traveller  of  weight 
dwells  on  the  poverty-stricken  look  of  those  States,  rich  as  their 
soil,  genial  as  their  climate  may  be,  when  set  beside  the  Free 
States  of  the  Union.  Their  condition  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  photographed,  by  the 
accomplished  American  agriculturist,  Mr.  Olmsted ;  and  he,  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  matter  the  skilled  mind  of  a  practical  firmer,  gives 
overwhelming  proofs  of  the  destructive  effect  of  slavery,  and 
points  out  with  great  clearness  how  it  must  be  that,  in  the  long 
run,  it  costs  less  to  hire  a  fit  man  for  doing  what  has  to  be  done, 
than  to  maintain  a  whole  colony  of  people,  and  force  labour  out 
of  them  by  the  terrors  of  the  lash.  We  fully  perceive,  in  read¬ 
ing  his  painful  accounts  of  the  misery  of  the  Slave  States, 
how  vast  a  loss  must  arise  from  the  labourer’s  intense  and  un¬ 
remitting  resistance  to  this  mode  of  extracting  his  labour, — a  mode 
by  which,  if  we  may  say  so,  his  laziness  is  stimulated  to  the  most 
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energetic  opposition.  Not  only  does  Quashee,  under  this  system, 
give  his  heart  and  soul  to  spending  the  greatest  possible  time 
on  the  least  possible  work,  but  it  is  a  universal  complaint  of  all 
slaveholders  that  he  grows  so  mindless,  that  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  improvements  are  impossible.  No  machinery 
can  be  entrusted  to  slaves.  Wherever  slave-labour  prevails  you 
must  have  the  most  primitive  tools,  you  must  eschew  all  the  arts 
by  which  labour  is  made  swifter.  So  heavily  did  this  blight 
rest  on  the  West  Indies  that  even  the  plough  (since  become 
very  common)  was  unknown  under  slavery. 

The  inevitable  tendency  of  slavery  to  make  the  working  class 
so  idle  and  shiftless  is,  we  believe,  the  true  reason  why,  in  the 
long  run,  it  has  always  been  the  ruin  of  the  nation  that  clings 
to  it.  But,  whether  this  be  or  be  not  the  true  explanation,  we 
have  seen  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  West  India  planters  and 
merchants  were  sinking  swiftly  and  surely  into  the  abyss.  It  was 
not  then  shortsighted  of  the  British  Parliament  to  put  an  end  to 
this  wretched  state  of  things.  In  truth  no  one  now  thinks  that  it 
would  have  been  wise  to  leave  slavery  standing.  But  those  who 
thought  themselves  injured  by  emancipation  arc  wont  not  to 
complain  of  the  thing  itself,  but  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
done.  They  complain  bitterly  that  the  slaves  were  set  free  in 
hot  haste ;  whereas  had  steps  been  taken  to  pave  the  way  and 
soften  the  change,  all  would  have  been  well.  This  view  may 
have  some  truth  in  it.  And  if  emancipation  has  been  attended 
with  evils  that  might  have  been  escaped,  the  Anti-slavery  party 
may  fairly  lay  the  blame  on  those  who  would  not  allow  that 
gradual  preparation  for  the  change,  w'hich  they  earnestly  sought 
for.  We  have  no  wish  to  cast  blame  on  the  planters.  Tliey 
had  much  to  alarm  them,  and  they  have  paid  dearly  for  their 
lack  of  foresight ;  but  we  must  notice  the  blunder  they  made  in 
withstanding  those  mitigating  measures  which  might  perhaps 
have  trained  the  slave  to  work  as  a  hired  labourer  for  his 
former  owner.  But  the  strangest  part  of  the  atfair  has  been 
(and  it  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  old  fable  of  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb)  that  the  Anti-slavery  party  * —  the  very  men  who 
strenuously  fought  for  such  mitigating  measures  —  are  now 
abused  by  the  very  men  who  withstood  these  measures  to  the 
death,  for  not  having  permitted  them!  Why,  till  the  anti¬ 
slavery  leaders  found  that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  get  the 

•  It  would  be  convenient  if  those  who  in  1807  abolished  the  British 
trade  in  slaves  (Wilberforce,  Stephen,  Clarkson,  and  their  coadjutors), 
were  always  called  the  Abolitionists :  and  those  who  did  away  with 
slavery  in  our  colonies  in  1834  were  called  the  Anti-slavery  party. 
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West  Indian  planters  to  do  any  one  thing  towards  fitting  their 
slaves  for  freedom,  they  were  solely  bent  upon  such  preliminary 
measures.  In  1823,  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  in  making  the  first 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  plainly  declared  that  — 

*  The  object  at  which  we  aim  is  the  extinction  of  slavery — nothing 
less  than  the  extinction  of  slavery  —  in  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
of  the  British  dominions.  Not,  however,  the  rapid  termination  of 
that  state ;  not  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  negro.  But  such 
preparatory  steps  ;  such  measures  of  precaution,  as  by  slow  degrees, 
and  in  a  course  of  years,  first  fitting  and  qualifying  the  slaves  for  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom,  shall  gently  conduct  us  to  the  annihilation  of 
slavery.’ 

He  especially  urged  that  the  young  children  of  the  slaves 
should  be  set  free,  and  thus  slavery  would  by  degrees  have  died 
out. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  temperate  than  these  aims ; 
and  the  circular  letters  issued  to  the  islands  by  Mr.  Canning,  in 
consequence  of  this  debate,  merely  ‘  recommended  ’  the  colonial 
authorities  to  adopt  some  mitigating  measures  that  might  help 
to  train  the  negroes  for  freedom.  The  fury,  the  wild  spirit  of 
rebellion,  which  these  salutary  suggestions  called  forth,  might 
have  warned  the  Abolitionists  how  vain  it  was  to  hope  that  the 
planters  would  help  to  soften  down  slavery.  In  fact,  the 
planters  met  the  philanthropic  advances  of  the  British  public 
much  as  the  ca|>tain  treated  those  of  Parson  Adams,  when  the 
latter  ‘  prayed  God  to  bestow  on  him  a  little  more  humanity.’ 
The  captain  answered  with  a  surly  look  and  accent,  ‘  that  he 
‘  hoped  he  did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  him ;  d —  him,  he 
‘  had  as  much  imamity  as  another,  and  if  any  man  said  he  had 
‘  not,  he  would  convince  him  of  his  mistime  by  cutting  his 
‘  throat.’ 

One  of  the  ‘  mitigating  measures  ’  so  gently  suggested  by  Mr. 
Canning  would,  it  might  have  been  thought,  have  been  readily 
adopted  by  Englishmen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  was  that 
the  flogging  of  females  should  be  discontinued.  Clearly  there 
was  little  hope  of  elevating  the  slaves  when  their  w’omen  might 
be  stripped  and  flogged  at  the  mercy  of  any  ruffian  who  had 
them  under  his  charge.  If  the  colonists  would  not  give  up  this, 
where  was  improvement  to  begin  ?  Yet  this  question  was  put 
to  the  vote  after  due  discussion,  in  each  colony,  and  in  every  one 
it  was  resolved  to  continue  this  wicked  and  disgusting  practice. 

At  last  the  Anti-slavery  leaders,  or  rather  the  British  public, 
would  stand  this  trifling  no  longer,  but  said  clearly  that  since 
slavery  could  not  be  softened  down,  it  should  be  sw'ept  away. 
Still  the  apprenticeship  was  a  further  attempt  at  a  mitiga- 
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tion  before  freedom ;  but  its  only  result  was  to  irritate  both 
the  quasi  masters  and  the  quasi  slaves ;  and  as  it  admitted  of 
neither  the  whip  nor  wages,  instead  of  training  the  negroes 
to  work  hard  for  hire,  it  merely  widened  the  breach  between 
them  and  their  former  owners. 

"VVe  have  now  done  with  the  first  great  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  British  West  Indies,  the  period  of  monopoly  and 
slave  labour,  and  we  have  seen  that  under  slavery  and  mono¬ 
poly  the  labourers  were  dying,  production  lessening,  agriculture 
barbarous,  trade  decaying,  and  the  proprietors  themselves — 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen — ‘  reduced  to  a  state  in  which 
*  they  were  obliged  earnestly  to  solicit  relief  from  Parliament.’ 
We  have  further  seen  that  not  the  Anti-slavery  party,  but  those 
who  stood  against  them,  were  to  blame  if  due  preparation  was  not 
made  for  the  period  of  transition.  And  in  turning  now  to  that 
period,  we  may  at  once  admit  that  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery 
there  was  a  Large  falling  off  in  the  production  of  sugar.  The 
negroes  were  little  Inclined  to  submit  to  any  coercion ;  while 
the  planters  had  not  learnt  to  treat  them  as  free  labourers,  who 
were  to  be  enticed,  not  forced,  to  toil.  We  could  fill  hundreds 
of  pages  with  descriptions  of  the  painful  and  unavailing  struggles 
of  the  employers  to  escape  by  hook  or  by  crook  from  the  dreadful 
necessity  of  treating  with  respect,  and  alluring  by  wages,  those 
whom  not  long  before  they  could  order  to  be  put  down  and  flogged 
for  the  least  indolence.  The  only  effect  of  those  struggles  (but 
this  effect  they  had  to  a  very  great  extent),  was  to  disgust  the 
negroes,  and  drive  them  to  seek  a  livelihood  anywhere  rather 
than  on  the  sugar  plantations.  Very  many  of  the  planters  also 
gave  their  negroes  notice  to  quit  their  cottages  and  grounds, 
under  the  idea  that  by  such  a  threat  they  would  force  them  to 
woi'k  for  less  wages.  The  result  was  to  make  the  negroes  shift 
elsewhere.* 

For  a  time  then  there  was  some  confusion,  and  many  planters 
found  it  a  hard  task  to  fit  themselves  and  their  circum¬ 
stances  to, a  state  of  things  so  new.  Unhappily  too,  Shaks- 
peare’s  remark,  that  ‘  calamities  come  not  single  spies,  but 
*  in  battalions,’  was  but  too  well  exemplified  in  those  years.  In 
1843  an  awful  earthquake  visited  the  Leeward  group,  doing 
frightful  devastation.  Out  of  172  sugar-mills  in  Antigua,  117 
were  either  levelled  with  the  ground  or  split  from  top  to  bottom. 

*  See  an  able  article  in  the  Westminster  Review,  February, 
1853.  The  writer  comes  himself,  and  carries  his  reader  with  him,  to 
the  conclusion,  that  ‘  The  diminution  of  labour  was  the  direct  and 
immediate  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  planters.’ 
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A  third  of  the  houses  in  the  city  of  St.  John  were  flung  down, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  so  shattered  and  torn  as  to  be  un¬ 
tenantable.  A  hurricane  followed ;  and  the  traces  of  these 
two  calamities  were  still  visible  six  years  after.  Churches 
blown  down,  forest-trees  uprooted,  houses  destroyed,  and  negro 
huts  upturned,  met  Mr.  Baird’s  eye  even  in  1849;  and  the 
damage  done  to  the  sugar  canes  was  mournful.* * * §  But  worse 
than  this  was  the  series  of  droughts  that  year  after  year,  with 
only  two  exceptions,  occurred  between  1840  and  1849.t  In 
eight  years,  six  of  drought  would  have  been  enough  to  reduce 
the  planters  to  poverty,  even  had  they  possessed  slaves  in  millions. 

These  were  terrible  drawbacks,  and  we  by  no  means  deny 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  suffering  among  the  owners  of 
West  Indian  property  during  those  years.  But  there  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  concurrence  of  testimony,  that  after  the  first  unsettlement, 
things  soon  began  to  find  their  level,  and,  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  Commissioners  who  inquired  into  the  state  of  Guiana 
in  1850,  *  every  symptom  of  a  change  for  the  better  was  ap- 

*  parent ;  cultivation  was  extended,  and  the  crops  increased  ;  the 

*  labouring  population  were  working  more  steadily,  and  evinced 
‘signs  of  spe^y  improvement.’  Slavery  ceased  in  1834;  the 
apprenticeship  in  1838.  It  was  not  till  1847  that  the  dreadful 
crash  came,  which  has  since  resounded  through  the  world. 

What  letl  to  that  crash  was  the  vast  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar. 
The  calamities  that  began  in  1847  were  aggravated  by  other 
causes.  But  the  true  explanation  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pregnant  and  striking  fact,  that  West  Indian  sugar,  which  in 
1840  (exclusive  of  duty)  sold  in  bond  at  49s.,  had  sunk  in  1848 
to  23s.  5d.  —  a  fall  of  twenty-five  shillings  and  sevenpence  out 
of  forty-nine  shillings !  Or  to  take  a  wider  area,  sugar  in  the 
eight  years  ending  with  1846,  had  averaged  (exclusive  of  duty) 
37s.  3(/.  per  cwt.  In  the  eight  following  years  it  averaged  only 
24s.  6d.  per  cwtj  And  mark  the  consequence.  In  the  first 
eight  years  the  whole  production  of  the  West  Indies  was  just 
twenty  million  cwt.§  In  the  second  eight  years  it  had  increased 
by  four  million  cwt.  and  a  half.  Now,  had  this  amount  sold  at 

*  See  ‘  Antigua  and  the  Antiguans,’  and  Baird’s  West  Indies. 

f  Tabular  return  from  Jamaica,  Appendix  B.  to  Mr.  Bigelow’s 
book,  p.  201. 

J  Parliamentary  Return  of  tea  and  sugar,  July,  1818.  From  this 
Return  it  also  appears  that,  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  sugar  fetched  48s.,  all  but  double  its  price  from  1846—55. 
No  wonder  West  India  property  has  fallen  in  value  since  those  good 
old  times. 

§  Parliamentary  Return,  ‘  Sugar,’  February,  1858. 
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the  previous  prices,  it  would  have  fetched  fifteen  millions  * 
more  than  it  actually  did  fetch.  AVhei'cas  in  reality,  it  sold  for 
seven  millions  less  than  the  smaller  croj)3  of  the  first  period 
had  sold  for.  One  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  planters, 
who  had  laid  themselves  out  to  produce  larger  crops,  and  found 
themselves  receiving  seven  millions  less  than  they  had  received  in 
the  preceding  eight  years  —  fifteen  millions  less  than  they  would 
Jiave  received,  had  the  old  prices  still  ruled !  Seven  millions 
less  receipt !  Why  that  faet  by  itself  would  be  enough  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  outcry  that  was  heard  from  the  West  Indies  during 
that  time  of  suffering.  It  just  made  the  whole  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  on  the  business,  and  loss  on  it.  In  falling  from 
37s.  3d.  to  24s.  6rf.,  not  only  was  the  profit  on  the  sugar 
swept  clean  away,  but  a  dead  loss  ensued,  wherever  a  loose  sys¬ 
tem  of  management  by  agents  instead  of  by  proprietors  existed, 
and  where  a  heavy’  interest  on  mortgages  had  to  be  paid. 
This  heavy  fall  of  price  is  a  fact  which  demands  the  most 
emphatic  notice,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  reason  why  the 
West  Indies  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
during  those  years,  f 

That  so  great  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  one  staple  which  the 
West  Indies  produced,  would  have  caused  grievous  suffering  in 
any  society,  however  sound  its  condition  might  have  been,  it 
is  easy  to  imagine.  But  vvhat  rendered  the  blow  so  deadly’, 
was  this,  that  the  owners  of  West  Indian  property  had  inherited 
from  the  times  of  slavery  and  monopoly,  a  state  of  affairs  in 
the  last  degree  ruinous  and  rotten  —  so  ruinous,  so  rotten,  that  a 
collapse,  as  Mr.  Bigelow’  justly  observes,  was  inevitable,  what¬ 
ever  had  been  done  or  left  undone.  Whether  slavery  stood  or 
not,  whether  monopoly’  stood  or  not,  things  had  got  to  that  pass 
when  a  hurricane  was  absolutely  necessary  to  sweep  the  old 
order  aw’ay,  and  make  it  give  place  to  a  new’  one.  We  will 
briefly  touch  on  some  of  the  traits  of  that  old  order,  traits 
which  strikingly  remind  us  of  Ireland,  ere  she  too  had  been 
saved  by  her  great  calamity. 

The  planters  w’ere  overwhelmed  with  debt.  For  instance. 
In  the  small  island  of  St.  Lucia,  an  Encumbered  Estate  Court 
was  established  in  1833,  and  small  as  the  island  is,  in  the  first 

*  Accurately,  15,430,440/. 

■f  This  great  fall  in  the  price  of  cane  sugar  was  partly  due,  of 
course,  to  the  Free-trade  measure  of  1846  ;  hut  also  was  partly  due 
to  the  Protective  measures,  at  about  that  time,  adopted  by  France 
and  Belgium,  and  other  continental  countries,  in  favour  of  their  beet 
sugar,  against  cane  sugar,  which  caused  the  latter  to  be  poured  into 
England,  instead  of  being  diffused  through  Europe. 
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eighteen  months,  liabilities  were  recorded  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  1,089,965/.,  all  debts  incurred  under  slavery.  Nor 
did  that  island  stand  alone.  In  each  one  of  them  the  same 
state  of  things  prevailed.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  estates 
were  mortgaged,  many  of  them  far  beyond  their  actual  value ; 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  their  owners  to  pay  a  heavy 
interest,  and  get  a  clear  profit  from  the  complex  and  precarious 
business  which  thejr  were  vainly  attempting  to  conduct.  Mr. 
Bigelow  (an  American  traveller  of  great  intelligence  and  ob¬ 
servation),  after  a  diligent  inquir}'  into  this  point,  declares 
that  at  the  time  of  emancipation  ‘  the  island  of  Jamaica  was 
‘  utterly  insolvent . nearly  every  estate  was  mortgaged 

*  for  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  was  liable  for  more  interest 

‘  than  it  could  possibly  pay . Bankruptcy  was  inevitable.’ 

He  says  again ;  ‘  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  believing  that 

*  the  Emancipation  Act  did  not  cause,  but  only  precipitated,  a 

*  result  which  ivas  inevitable.  It  compelled  a  balance  to  be 

*  struck  between  the  debtors  and  creditors,  which  revealed, 

*  rather  than  begat,  the  poverty,  which  now  no  effort  can 
‘  conceal.’  (P.  415.) 

But  far  the  worst  feature  in  the  position  of  the  old  pro¬ 
prietors  was  this,  that  scarcely  any  of  them  were  residents; 
or  if  they  were,  they  had  not  been  trained  to  the  management 
of  their  estates.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar  estates  were 
owned  by  absentees,  the  greater  number  of  whom  had  never 
set  foot  in  the  islands.  Every  one  knows  how  rare  it  is  to 
make  a  common  English  farm  pay,  when  not  let,  but  merely 
looked  after  by  a  salaried  bailiff.  And  besides  these  agricul¬ 
tural  risks,  there  was  in  the  planter’s  case  the  whole  process  of 
manufacture  to  be  conducted,  involving  a  very  large  outlay  and 
requiring  nice  care.  All  this  was  to  be  done  by  the  proprietor’s 
agent.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  agent  was  an  honest  man,  in  spite 
of  his  great  temptations;  a  sober  man,  in  spite  of  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  rum  and  the  practices  of  West  Indian  society ;  an  ener¬ 
getic  man,  in  spite  of  the  enervating  climate ;  and  also  a  skilful 
man  in  the  conduct  of  these  large  interests.  But  oftener,  he  was 
merely  an  attorney,  who  lived  in  Jamaica  for  the  express  purpose 
of  getting  all  the  plunder  he  could ;  he  was  much  fonder  of 
his  bottle  and  his  brown  girl,  or  girls,  than  of  his  duty ;  his 
vigour  had  perspired  away,  or  had  disappeared  under  repeated 
attacks  of  fever,  ague,  and  delirium  tremens ;  he  knew  little 
of  the  sound  methods  of  management ;  and  he  had  several  pro¬ 
perties  to  attend  to,  and  often  one  of  his  own,  which  of  course 
took  precedence  of  other  people’s.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
last  common  occurrence,  we  may  mention  that  in  1852  a  mc- 
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morial  to  Sir  Henry  Barkly  was  signed  by  eleven  gentlemen, 
*  staple  producing  residents  ;  ’  and  they  expressly  state  that 
they  —  these  eleven  men — are  either  owners  or  agents  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-  three  estates  I  *  Eleven  men  managing 
the  agriculture  and  manufacture  of  sugar  upon  one  hundred  ana 
twenty-three  estates,  under  a  tropical  sun  !  In  Montserrat  agrnn. 
Dr.  Davy  tells  us,  that  out  of  thirty-nine  estates  four  only  were 
in  the  hands  of  resident  proprietors ;  and  twenty-three  of  the 
rest  were  managed  by  one  and  the  same  agent.  No  wonder 
that  nineteen  of  them  were  reputed  to  be  ‘  imperfectly  culti- 
‘  vated  ’  or  ‘abandoned.’  In  St.  Kitts  there  were  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  estates,  and  eight  resident  owners !  f  Mr.  Bige¬ 
low  fell  in  with  a  gentleman  who  had  come  over  to  make  out 
for  himself  why  he  was  always  sinking  more  and  more  money 
on  his  estate.  He  found  that  his  agent  lived  sixty  miles  away, 
and  was  obliged  to  make  the  mortifying  confession  that  he  had 
never  once  seen  it !  But  in  truth  the  proprietors  were  forced 
to  put  up  with  what  they  could  get,  for  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  find  an  Englishman  who  knew  anything  at  all  about  sugar 
plantations,  and  who  would  go  out  to  swelter  away  his  life  in 
Jamaica.  There  is  no  reason  to  blame  the  landlords  for  being 
absentees.  There  is  no  reason  to  blame  them  for  employing  the 
only  agents  they  could  find.  But  this  system  could  only  end  in 
bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

That  an  absentee  landlord,  deep  in  debt,  plundered,  deceived, 
and  neglected  by  his  agent,  was  in  a  very  precarious  position, 
even  while  sugar  was  selling  for  a  splendid  price,  will  readily  be 
allowed.  What  then  was  his  inevitable  fate  when  sugar  sank 
from  49s.,  in  1840,  to  23s.  5d.  in  1848  ! 

The  reader  will  naturally  think  that  the  planter  was  ruined, 
because,  not  only  must  his  profits  have  been  swept  away,  but  he 
must  have  been  producing  at  a  great  loss.  That  was  true. 
But  that  was  not  the  real  thing  that  brought  the  AVest  Indies 
to  such  a  crash.  What  struck  society  there  to  the  heart 
was  not  the  mere  loss  of  profit,  nor  the  mere  loss  on  the  year’s 
transactions,  but  tljat  hence  arose  a  total  loss  of  credit,  and, 
without  credit,  there  teas  an  end  of  the  supply  of  capital. 

One  of  the  main  features  in  the  conduct  of  West  India  affairs 
had  been  this  —  that  the  vast  capital  requisite  for  the  production 
of  the  sugar  crops  (a  capital  of  not  less  than  some  millions)  had 
been  annually  advanced  by  the  AYest  Indian  merchants  in 
London,  on  the  security  of  the  crops,  which  were  then  consigned 


*  ‘Return  Sugar-growing  Colonics,  Jamaica,’  p.  141. 
t  Dr.  Davy,  ‘  West  Indies,’  p.  459. 
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to  them.  But,  of  course,  when  it  was  known  that  sugar  had 
fallen  so  enormously  in  value,  the  merchants  took  fright  — 
the  credit  of  the  planter  was  gone.  He  was  embarked  in  trans¬ 
actions  on  which  a  vast  capital  had  been  already  laid  out,  and 
whieh  required  a  vast  capital  to  carry  them  on,  and  capital  he 
could  not  obtain  !  Every  other  circumstance  in  the  state  of  the 
West  Indies  —  the  indebtedness  of  the  planters,  their  absen¬ 
teeism,  the  lack  of  labourers,  and  so  forth,  may,  more  or  less,  have 
aggravated  their  difficulties,  but  here  lay  the  very  gist,  here 
lay  the  very  soul  of  the  matter ;  that  suddenly  the  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  of  these  islands  (for  such  the  planters  were) 
found  themselves  bereft  of  capital. 

And  what  added  to  the  dreadful  pinch  for  means,  to  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  it  on  almost  Jtny  terms,  was  that  at 
this  very  period  the  great  crisis  of  1847  fell  on  the  commercial 
world ;  and,  as  though  the  West  Indians  were  to  drink  the  cup 
of  destruction  to  the  dregs,  the  West  Indian  Bank  failed  for  a 
vast  sum. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  competition  of 
Cuba  and  Brazil  was  let  in  upon  the  planters.  Deep  in  debt — 
absentees — dependent  on  loans  for  their  supplies  of  capital — 
never  did  a  great  change  fall  on  men  so  little  prepared.  The 
results  were  terrible.  The  reader  would  hardly  thank  us  if 
we  described  them ;  nor  does  it  lie  within  our  province  to  do 
so.  All  we  have  wished  has  been  to  point  out  how  unjustly 
these  events  have  been  charged  upon  emancipation,  when  they 
were  clearly  due  to  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  and 
the  collateral  circumstances  which  w’c  have  described.  In  fact, 
although  the  less  informed  British  public  has  carelessly  assumed 
that  it  was  emancipation,  and  not  these  other  incidents,  which 
led  to  the  ruin  of  the  West  Indies,  tliis  seems  to  be  scarcely 
ever  the  opinion  of  the  colonial  writers  themselves.  We  will 
only  add  that  in  Barbadoes,  where  labour  has  always  been 
abundant,  and  wages  at  from  5d.  to  6</.  a  day,  even  there  Lord 
Stanley  tells  us,  that  the  same  ‘  change  of  hands  took  place,  at 
‘  the  expense  and  ruin  of  the  former  owners,  from  whom  their 
‘  properties  passed  at  a  greatly  diminished  value.’  * 

But  now  mark  this.  The  old  planting  interest  fell,  and 
great  was  the  fall  of  it.  But  although  the  lower  prices  crushed 
those  who  were  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  who  were  ma¬ 
naging  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  processes  from 
Loudon  by  agents,  still  free  trade  did  not  for  one  moment 
hinder  the  production  of  sugar. 

*  Lord  Stanley’s  ‘  State  of  the  West  Indies,’  p.  o2. 
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Since  1840,  the  importiition  of  sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  West  Indies  has  gone  forward  as  follows;  — 

cwt. 

Six  years  before  free  trade  (1841 — 1846)-  -  14,629,550 

Six  years  after  free  trade  (1847 — 1852)  -  -  17,918,362 

Last  six  years  (1853 — 1858)  -  -  .  18,443,331. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  amounts  are  progressive.  In  the 
six  years  that  followed  free  trade  there  was  an  increase  of 
production,  to  the  large  amount  of  3,288,812  cwt.  upon  the 
previous  six  years.  This  is  a  point  of  the  very  highest  im¬ 
portance,  as  regards  the  question  before  us.  It  absolutely, 
inevitably,  irresistibly  demonstrates  two  things :  first,  it  demon¬ 
strates  that  although  the  old  pro[>rietors  could  not  make  the 
production  of  sugar  pay,  others  could.  Clearly,  sugar  could  not 
have  gone  on  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  in  amount,  unless 
the  producers  of  it  found  it  answer.  But  then,  secondly,  it 
follows  that  the  old  proprietors  were  ruined  by  their  j)ecu- 
liar  position,  —  by  their  debts,  absenteeism,  and  so  forth  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  the  lack  of  labourers  that  has  been  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  for  with  that  lack  the  new  proprietors  have  had  to  struggle 
no  less  than  the  old  ones.  Labour  cannot  have  been  so  scarce 
and  so  costly,  that  ‘  no  conceivable  opulence  of  cane  crop 
‘  could  cover  it,’  or  clearly  the  cane  crops  would  have  ceased  to 
be  grown. 

We  affirm,  then,  that  the  West  Indian  crash  of  1847  arose 
from  the  fall  in  the  price  in  sugar,  which  came  upon  a  state  of 
affairs  rotten  to  the  core.  But  still  the  question  is  to  be  weighed, 
whether  that  fall  in  price,  and  that  rotten  state  of  affairs,  would 
have  ended  in  such  a  downfUl  had  slavery  been  still  maintained  ? 
Was  not  emancipation  to  blame  for  these  miseries?  for  if  the 
planters  had  enjoyed  the  full  use  of  the  slaves’  labour,  would 
they  not  have  tided  over  those  obstacles,  and  floated  off  again 
merrily?  Had  not  there  been  a  scarcity  of  labour,  would  not 
those  other  storms  have  blown  in  vain  ? 

What?  when  the  planters,  while  slavery  and  monopoly  were 
at  their  zenith,  were  yet  in  a  state  of  ‘  unparalleled  distress;  ’ 
were  driven  ‘  earnestly  to  seek  relief  from  Parliament ;  ’  can 
we  for  one  moment  suppose  that  they  could  have  stood  such 
a  blow  ?  It  would  be  mere  folly  to  fancy  it.  The  crash  would 
have  rung  through  the  world,  as  it  rang  through  it  in  1847. 
The  planters  would  have  been  ground  to  powder. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  scarcity 
of  labour.  At  the  outset,  we  must  not  forget  that  a  certain 
amount  of  labour  could  not  but  be  turned  aside  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar,  when  the  slaves  were  set  free.  Tender  slaverv. 
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women  and  men  were  worked  in  gangs  together;  and  nearly  as 
much  field  labour  was  forced  from  the  one  sex  as  from  the  other; 
the  children,  meanwhile,  being  kept  in  a  kind  of  hospital,  under 
a  nurse,  while  the  mothers  were  so  engaged.  Happily  this  system 
went  out  under  freedom.  Under  slavery,  again,  the  great  host  of 
labourers  were  driven  daily  to  one  kind  of  task.  Under  freedom, 
every  man  has  chosen  the  task  that  suited  and  paid  him  best. 
If  the  result  were  less  sugar,  that  is  not  the  least  indication  that 
the  West  Indies  are  ruined,  though  it  may  have  ruined  those 
who  had  laid  out  a  vast  capital  on  the  manufacture  of  that  one 
article. 

It  is  further  true,  that  in  certain  localities,  especially  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  in  Guiana,  where  large  bodies  of  negroes 
have  been  cut  oft’  from  communication  with  civilised  life,  and 
have  been  able  to  obtain  a  plentiful  subsistence  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  they  have  lapsed  into  a  state  of  useless  barbarism. 
It  is  also  said  that  in  the  seaports  a  number  of  filthy  idlers  are 
to  be  found,  who  impress  the  casual  visitor  unfavourably.  The 
traveller,  perhaps,  on  landing,  will  offer  a  shilling  to  a  sooty  gen¬ 
tleman  in  rags  to  carry  his  portmanteau ;  and  the  sooty  gentle¬ 
man  tlianks  massa,  but  ‘  it  doesn’t  not  suit  him’  to  take  the  job. 
Thinking  this  fellow'  mad,  he  offers  the  chance  to  another,  who, 
after  long  consideration,  says  he  w’lll  ‘  do  anything  to  oblige 
‘  massa.’  He  ‘  hopes  de  Lord  will  bless  massa  and  all  his 
‘  family,’  and  that  ‘  massa  will  soon  find  a  person  to  do  what  he 
‘  wants ;  ’  but  he  himself  is  going  to  attend  a  funeral  in  the 
evening,  and  ‘  foller  his  parted  broder  to  de  grabe.’  Of  course, 
the  fretted  traveller  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  all  niggers  are 
idle,  impracticable  scoundrels,  and  on  his  return  home,  writes  a 
fierce  tirade  against  them  and  the  philanthropists. 

But  what  is  said  by  those  w’ho  really  know  the  country  ? 
We  have  been  surprised  to  find  what  a  mass  of  trustworthy 
evidence  might  be  brought  forward  to  the  effect  that,  where- 
ever  labour  is  lacking,  this  is  owing  to  the  planter’s  not  having 
the  capital  to  pay  wages  at  the  market  rate,  and  regularly 
once  a  week  ;  or  else  to  his  agent  not  having  the  self-control  to 
treat  the  negroes  with  due  kindness  and  respect.  From  the 
Governors’  reports  it  appears  that  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
islands  no  complaints  are  made  of  a  scarcity  of  labour,  or  the 
Governor  deems  them  groundless.  Upon  the  whole,  how’ever, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  (stoutly  as  the  fact  is  denied 
by  many  residents  in  those  islands*)  in  Jamaica,  at  any  rate, 

*  See  Bigelow',  especially  Sir  Joshua  Howe’s  remarks ;  see  too  the 
‘West  Indian  Labour  Question,’  1858  (which  is  full  of  interesting 
information),  the  Jamaica  newspapers,  &c.  &c. 
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and  in  Guiana,  St.  Kitts,  Grenada,  and  Trinidad,  there  are  not 
labourers  enough  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  them.  It  must, 
however,  be  noticed  that  a  good  deal  more  sugar  is  produced 
now  by  St.  Kitts  than  in  the  time  of  slavery.*  In  Grenada, 

‘  contentment  pervades  all  classes  of  the  community  ’  f ;  and 
Trinidad  produces  far  more  sugar  than  under  slavery.  | 

But  we  find  it  repeatedly  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
deficiency  of  labour,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  arise  from  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  negroes.  Of  course  in  such  a  climate  no  one  can 
be  so  energetic  as  in  England.  But  ‘  I  deny,’  says  the  Governor 
of  Tobago  in  1857,  ‘  that  the  peasantry  are  abandoned  to  sloth- 
‘  ful  habits.  On  the  contrary,  I  assert  that  a  more  industrious 
‘  class  does  not  exist  in  the  world,  at  least  when  working  for 
‘  themselves.’  ‘  There  are  few  races  of  men,’  says  Sir  Charles 
Grey  (1852),  ‘  who  will  work  harder,  or  more  perseveringly, 

*  when  they  are  sure  of  getting  for  themselves  the  whole  pro- 

*  duce  of  their  labour.’  Dr.  Davy  observes,  ‘  It  is  a  mistake  often 
‘  committed  to  suppose  that  the  African  is  by  nature  idle  and 
‘  indolent,  less  inclined  to  work  than  the  European.  He  who 
‘  has  witnessed,  as  I  have,  their  indefatigable  and  provident  in- 

*  diistiy',  will  be  disposed  probably  to  overrate  rather  than  un- 
‘  derrate  the  activity  of  the  negro,  and  his  love  of,  or  rather  I 
‘  would  say,  his  non-aversion  to,  labour.’  The  testimony  of  so 
independent  and  scientific  an  observer  as  Dr.  Davy,  to  the  ‘  inde- 

*  fatigable  and  provident  industry  of  the  negro,’  is  remarkable. 

The  real  causes  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  are  these  :  —  First, 
that  during  the  early  years  of  freedom  the  planters,  especially 
in  Jamaica,  by  their  shortsighted  conduct  irritated  the  negroes, 
and  drove  them  to  seek  a  livelihood  off  the  estates.  Secondly, 
that  from  1847  forwards,  for  several  years  the  planters  had  no 
capital  to  pay  wayes  jcith.  This  was  one  of  the  most  potent 
causes  of  the  secession  of  the  labourers.  Thirdly,  that  many  of  the 
agents  of  the  planters  have  been  harsh  and  violent  to  the  negroes. 
Fourthly,  that  though  the  planter  would  be  glad  to  hire  the 
labourer  during  crop  time,  after  that  for  several  months  he  would 
have  little  work  for  him  to  do.  Of  course  the  labourer  will  not 
sacrifice  other  pursuits  for  a  temporary  engagement.  This  is  a 
point  of  striking  importance.  Lastly,  —  and  here  after  all  is  the 
soul  of  the  matter,  —  the  negro’s  freehold  actually  puts  more 
money  into  his  pocket  (taking  the  whole  year  through)  than  the 
planter’s  wages.  It  is  stated  by  Lord  Harris  that  in  Trinidad 
a  negro  can  make  10/.  an  acre  by  his  provision  ground.  §  If  so. 


*  Report,  1857,  p.  192.  t  Ibid.  1858.  J  Ibid.  1853.  1855. 
§  Return,  1853,  p.  157. 
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it  is  better  for  the  community  that  he  should  bring  forth  more 
wealth  in  that  way,  than  by  Avorking  for  hire. 

These  causes  might  haA'e  been  expected  to  produce  a  far 
greater  transfer  of  labour  from  the  sugar  estates,  in  a  country 
abounding-  with  rich  land,  than  has  actually  taken  place.  In 
1857  the  A’alue  of  the  sugar  alone  exported  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  (besides  a  considerable  trade  to  America),  amounted  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  5,618,000/. !  *  Nor  can  this  vast  production 
be  attributed  to  the  immigrants.  They  usually  stay  five  years. 
But  in  the  last  five  years  only  25,000  of  them  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Avhole  of  the  West  Indies.  !Many  of  these  were 
women,  many  were  children,  many  died.  Such  a  mere  handful 
of  real  labourers  could  have  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nearly  six  million  pounds  Avorth  of  sugar. 

We  must  add,  that  Avages  are  far  from  high.  Sir  A.  Alison, 
truly,  is  pleased  to  tell  us  that  the  negroes  are  ‘  so  extravagant 
‘in  their  demand  for  Avages,’  as  Avell  as  irregular  and  incon¬ 
sistent  in  their  habits,  ‘  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  continue 
‘  the  cultivation  of  sugar  Avith  any  prospect  of  profit.’  And 
Mr.  Carlyle,  Avith  his  usual  vigour  and  inaccuracy,  draAvs  a 
portrait  of  the  negro,  who,  ‘  sunk  to  the  ears  in  pumpkin,  im- 
‘  bibing  saccharine  juices,  and  much  at  his  ease  in  the  creation, 

‘  can  listen  to  the  less  fortunate  Avhite  man’s  “  demand,”  and 
*  take  his  own  time  in  supplying  it.  “  Higher  Avages,  massa ; 
‘“higher,  for  you  cannot  wait:  still  higher,” — till  no  con- 
‘  ceivable  opulence  of  cane  crop  Avill  cover  such  Avages.’t 

Since  neither  the  solemn  pedant  nor  the  eccentric  genius 
give  any  facts  as  to  the  ‘extravagant  Avages’  Avhich  ‘no  con- 
‘  ceivable  opulence  of  crop  Avill  cover,’  it  might  be  fancied  that 
the  planter  has  to  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  to  his 
labourers  as  the  English  farmer.  Now,  the  official  rcj)orts, 
and  indeed  all  authorities,  concur  in  giving  the  average  Avages 
of  the  field  negro  at  one  shilling  a  day,  or  six  shillings  a 
weeh.X  Six  shillings  a  Aveek  may  seem  awful  to  a  quondam 
slave-owner ;  but  if  it  really  Avere  a  rate  of  wiiges  Avhich  no  opu¬ 
lence  of  crop  Avould  cover,  then  that  crop  must  and  Avould  be 
given  up.  Its  cultivation  could  only  be  the  artificial  result  of 
fiscal  follies,  not  the  one  really  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate. 

As  regards  the  scarcity  of  labour,  therefore,  we  believe  that 

*  Statistical  Tables,  Board  of  Trade. 

t  Occasional  Discourses,  p.  4. 

j  The  stipendiary  magistrates  in  Jamaica,  in  1851,  Avere  officially 
asked,  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  for  able-bodied  field  labourers  ? 

Out  of  the  fifteen  replies  ten  place  the  maximum  at  six  shillings  a 
week.  {Pari.  Papers,  Jamaica,  1854.) 
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the  state  of  the  case  was  very  fairly  summed  uj)  by  the  French 
Commissioners  who  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  who,  on  leaving  Guiana,  observe :  — 

‘  A  la  Guyane  les  uns  (des  planteurs)  proclament  I’impossibilite  de 
marclier  avec  le  regime  actuel.  Les  autres,  au  contraire,  assurent 
qu’ils  ne  manquent  jamais  d’ouvriers,  qu’ils  n’ont  qii’a  se  louer  de 
I’assiduite  des  noirs,  qu’ils  produisent  autant  que  sous  les  regimes  pre¬ 
cedents.’  .  .  .  .  ‘  voilJl  pour  les  anciens  planteurs.  Maintenant, 
consultez  les  nouveaux :  entendez  ces  hommes  qui  ne  connaissent 
le  travail  force  que  par  tradition :  vous  trouvercz  chez  eux  una- 
nimite  :  tons  vous  diront  qui’ls  sont  satisfaits  du  travail ;  que  leurs  ex¬ 
ploitations  vont  bien.’ 

There  seem,  then,  to  be  conclusive  reasons  for  the  oj)lnion, 
that  it  was  not  emancipation  Avhich  caused  the  AVest  Indian 
crisis  of  1847,  but  that  the  distresses  of  that  period  arose 
from  the  loss  of  monopoly,  coming  upon  a  most  artificial  and 
ruinous  state  of  affairs.  It  seems  to  us  indubitable  that  the 
loss  of  monopoly  would  have  produced  exactly  the  same  crash, 
whether  slavery  had  been  sUinding  or  had  been  done  away. 
And  although  we  own  that  there  has  been  in  many  places  a 
scarcity  of  labour,  and  this  has  been  a  serious  annoyance  to 
the  proprietors,  yet  we  think  the  evidence  proves  that,  generally 
speaking,  it  was  not  so  much  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour 
which  caused  the  penury  of  the  j^lanters,  as  it  was  the  penury  of 
the  planters  which  caused  the  difficulty  of  procuring  labour. 

There  has  been  another  potent  cause  of  the  sufferings  which 
the  AVest  Indian  islands  have  undergone.  ^lisgoveniment, 
above  all,  the  mismanagement  of  their  fiscal  affairs,  have,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  most  intimate  with  them,  had  a  vast 
deal  to  do  with  their  distresses.  AA^e  shall  exhibit  this  more 
fully  in  delineating  the  state  of  the  islands  one  by  one.  AA’^e 
shall  show  how  swiftly  some  of  them  have  burst  into  the 
bloom  of  great  prosperity,  the  moment  an  improvement  was 
made  in  their  financial  arrangements.  AA'e  shall  show  how 
grievous  a  drawback  the  want  of  such  reforms  has  been  to 
Jamaica  and  other  islands.  But  now  we  will  content  ourselves 
Avith  referring  to  one  or  two  somewhat  amusing  fircts :  one,  that 
in  ^lontserrat,  according  to  Dr.  Davy,  there  were  but  eighty- 
five  persons  who  at  once  Avere  —  tAventy  years  of  age,  able  to 
read,  and  payers  of  direct  taxes.  Yet  there  is  a  President,  a 
Council,  a  House  of  Assembly,  and  seventy-seven  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  the  M.P.’s.  There  is  a  Vice-Chancellor,  an  Attorney- 
General,  a  Solicitor-General,  a  Queen’s  Counsel,  and  so  forth. 
The  governor  of  another  of  the  islands  officially  explains  why 
the  Assembly  has  fallen  off  in  number  from  forty-four  to  forty 
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two,  by  this  rather  queer  circumstance,  that  the  one  constituent 
who  should  liave  elected  two  members  for  his  district,  had  gone 
to  England. 

We  must  here  pause  for  a  moment.  We  have,  we  think, 
shown  that  it  was  the  loss  of  monopoly,  not  the  loss  of  slavery, 
w’hich  brought  the  West  Indies  to  such  a  crash.  Arc  we  then 
to  conclude  that  though  Slavery  is  acquitted.  Free  Trade  stands 
condemned?  Is  the  history  of  the  West  Indies  to  throw  a 
shield  over  the  falling  cause  of  Protection  ? 

Quite  the  reverse.  We  shall  show,  ere  we  have  done,  what 
great  wealth  Free  Trade  has  already  begun  to  shower  on  the 
West  Indies.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  though  in  the  long 
run  freedom  of  trade  has  shown  itself  their  true  friend,  yet  that 
at  its  outset  it  was  a  frightful  calamity.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  case  of  the  West  Indies  was  wholly  distinct  from  that 
of  any  nation  which  should  adopt  Free  Trade  for  itself.  A 
nation  in  so  doing  would  simply  say,  ‘  Instead  of  barring  out 
‘  the  good  things  of  the  world  by  force  of  law,  I  will  let  every- 
‘  body  who  likes  pour  them  Into  my  garners.’  This  can  never, 
even  from  the  first  moment,  have  any  other  effect  but  that  of 
making  that  country  richer  and  happier.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  West  Indies,  it  w'as  quite  another  thing.  There,  a  small 
group  of  islands  had  hitherto  been  assured  of  a  sale  of  their  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  mother-country,  without  any  foreign  competition. 
To  them  the  resolve  of  the  mother-country  to  buy  in  the  open 
market,  instead  of  buying  from  them,  was  of  course  a  heavy 
blow  for  a  time.  If  the  world  had  never  bought  guns  except 
at  Birmingham,  and  then  suddenly  resolved  to  buy  them  where- 
ever  they  were  to  be  found,  wdiy,  plainly  at  first,  the  gun- 
makers  of  Birmingham  would  be  in  a  bad  way.  Tlmt  w’as  an 
exactly  parallel  case.  The  overthrow  of  a  monopoly  is  of  vast 
good  to  the  w'orld  in  general:  to  the  monoi)olist  it  may  for 
a  while  be  ruin. 

We  must  remember,  too,  how  unfair  a  competition  was  that 
which  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  Act  of  1846.  The  people 
of  Brazil  and  Cuba  not  merely  had  great  multitudes  of  slaves, 
but  they  had  the  slave-trade,  too,  which  was  actually  pouring 
150,000  slaves  every  year  into  these  two  countries.*  It  is 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Cuban  planters  work  their 
slaves  to  death,  on  an  average,  in  seven  years.  They  work 

*  In  1839,  at  any  rate.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  demonstrated  this  to  be 
the  case,  from  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  chiefly  official.  (The  Slave 
Trade  and  its  Remedy.)  We  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that 
Brazil  has  since  given  the  slave  up  trade,  but  it  still  is  carried  on  by 
Cuba. 
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night  and  day  during  the  whole  of  crop  time :  and  the  losses 
are  made  good  from  Africa.  Clearly,  the  British  planter  was 
not  placed  in  a  fair  position,  when  exposed  to  such  a  competi¬ 
tion.  Slavery  alone,  we  are  persuaded,  would  be  beaten  in  a 
very  few  years  by  free  labour.  But  slavery,  when  the  slaves 
can  be  worked  to  death,  and  new  ones  got  in  their  stead,  is, 
indeed,  a  powerful  antagonist. 

Yet  with  all  this,  the  free  trader  may  fairly  triumph.  It 
was  naturally  said  in  1846,  and  it  is  often  said  now,  that  free 
labour  must  go  to  the  wall  when  exposed  to  such  a  competition. 
But  the  sugar  i-eturns  show,  that  the  import  of  free-labour 
sugar,  from  all  free-labour  countries,  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
amounted  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1846,  to  41,903,326 
cwt. :  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1856,  it  reached  54,616,229 
cwt.  —  showing  that  free  labour  holds  its  own,  and  gains 
rapidly, — gains  an  increase  of  12,712,903  cwt. — even  under 
such  a  trial.  So  far  as  the  mother  country  is  concerned, 
her  consumption  of  sugar  has  increased,  under  the  reduced 
duties,  from  18,253,111  cwt.  in  the  four  years  ending  with 
1846,  to  30,470,354  cwt.  in  the  four  years  ending  with  1858.* 
But,  what  is  most  remarkable  (and  should  be  well  noted  by 
financiers),  not  only  has  free  trade  made  this  vast  addition  to  the 
comfort  of  the  people,  but  the  revenue  arising  from  sugar  has 
increased,  under  the  lowered  duties,  from  17,750,847/.  in  the 
four  years  referred  to  above,  up  to  20,883,583/.  in  the  four  years 
ending  with  1858.t 

And  now  let  us  bid  adieu  to  ‘  the  dreadful  past.’  Those 
times,  thank  God,  are  clean  gone  for  ever.  N ever  again  in  the 
West  Indies  will  the  hand  of  man  be  chained,  or  his  industry 
cramped,  by  the  law  of  England.  That  wickedness,  that  folly, 
is  dead :  and  the  misery  they  caused,  that,  too,  is  over.  The 
anguish  of  the  slave,  his  cry  of  ‘  Think  me  no  man  ?  ’  as  his  flesh 
was  torn  by  the  lash,  is  heard  no  more.  His  former  owner, 
impoverished,  broken-hearted,  has  passed  away.  The  old  order 
has  given  place  to  new.  But  here  Ave  come  to  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  of  all,  —  to  the  question  Was  that  crash  of  1847  but  a 
passing  hurricane,  or  was  it  the  beginning  of  an  unchangeable 
doom  ?  Are  the  West  Indies  ruined?  Was  their  knell  sounded 
by  the  philanthropists  and  free-traders,  who  broke  the  slave’s 
bonds,  and  stripped  those  islands  of  Protection?  Is  it  true  that 


*  The  consumption  per  head  of  the  population  was  ITlbs.  in  1844, 
and  3a|lbs.  in  1858, — more  than  twice  as  much ! 

t  Statistical  Tables,  published  in  the  ‘Economist’  of  January  15. 
1859. 
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the  West  Indies  are,  year  by  year,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  barbarism  and  poverty,  or  has  the  groundwork  been  laid  of 
a  great  and  sound  well-being  ? 

But  for  the  irresistible  force  of  the  official  reports  and 
statistics  we  shall  bring  forward,  we  might  hardly  dare  to  utter 
our  reply.  So  little  has  the  eye  of  this  country  been  drawn  to 
the  West  Indies  since  the  time  of  their  tribulation,  that  few  are 
aware  of  what  has  been  since  going  on ;  and  the  world  doe^ 
not  dream  but  that,  as  their  groans  arc  no  longer  heard,  they 
are  silent  in  death.  And  yet,  in  truth,  the  West  Indies  are 
rising  with  great  speed  to  a  height  of  wealth,  happiness,  and 
comfort,  unknown  to  them  before.  The  two  great  experiments, 
the  experiment  of  emancipation  and  the  experiment  of  free- 
trade,  have  been  followed  by  a  success  which,  for  a  while,  was 
dashed  with  disappointment,  but  which,  year  by  year,  is  growing 
more  and  more  decisive.  The  application  of  sound  principles, 
though  it  may  have  hastened  a  catastrophe  which  could  not  have 
been  long  delayed ;  though,  as  Mr.  Bigelow  says,  it  ‘  precipi- 
*  tated  a  result  which  was  inevitable,’  yet  now  is  bringing  our 
sugar  islands  round  to  a  state  of  true  prosperity. 

We  have  already  remarked  that,  when  the  artificial  compul¬ 
sion  which  had  concentrated  almost  the  whole  labouring  force 
of  the  slave  colonies  on  the  one  work  of  sugar-making, — when 
that  artificial  compulsion  was  taken  away,  there  could  not  fail 
to  be  a  redistribution  of  labour.  We  have  pointed  out  that  it 
was  desirable,  as  well  as  inevitable,  that  a  variety  of  work  should 
take  the  place  of  that  sameness.  In  fact,  the  free-trader  con¬ 
demns  Protection  on  that  very  ground  (amongst  others),  that  it 
sets  men  to  work  at  one  kind  of  production,  in  lieu  of  those 
other  kinds  for  which  the  soil  and  the  climate  would  be  more 
fit.  We  should  not,  therefore,  have  felt  any  disappointment 
had  other  occupations  almost  wholly  displaced  the  production 
of  the  old  staples.  It  would  not  have  been  the  smallest  proof 
that  our  islands  were  ruined.  It  might  have  come  from  a 
wiser  and  more  profitable  employment  of  labour.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  the  result.  Strangely  enough,  freedom  of 
labour  and  of  trade  have  not  lessened  but  have  actually  in¬ 
creased  the  production  of  sugar  in  our  former  slave  colonies ! 
In  the  last  two  clear  years  of  slavery'  (1832  and  1833),  they 
exported  to  Great  Britain,  8,471,744  cwt.  In  the  two  years 
1856,  1857,  they  exported  to  Great  Britain  alone,  8,736,654 
cwt.  {Sugar  Return,  1858.)  And  besides  that,  a  large  trade, 
altogether  new,  has  sprung  up  with  Australia,  the  United  States, 
and  other  countries,  of  which  we  have  no  account. 

■  And  more  striking  still  is  the  result  if  we  leave  out  the  one 
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island  of  Jamaica,  where  mismanagement  and  financial  disorders 
(as  we  shall  show  presently)  have  clogged  her  grievously.  Pass¬ 
ing  by  that  one  islanJ,  and  taking  into  account  the  other  sixteen, 
we  find,  that  whereas,  in  the  last  six  years  of  slavery,  they  ex- 
jwrted  on  an  average  3,007,782  *  cwt.  of  sugar,  in  the  last  four 
years.  Great  Britain  alone  has  received  from  them  4,055,52 1 
cwt.,  besides  their  new  trade  to  foreign  lands. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  we  include  Mauritius,  which 
had  the  advantage  of  a  large  importation  of  Coolies,  by  whom 
the  sugar  is  mainly  produced.  That  is  true.  But  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  influx  of  free  labour  is  exactly  one  of 
those  advantages  of  which  a  land  is  debarred  by  slavery.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  curse  of  slavery  that  it  repels  the  free  man. 
When  we  are  told  that  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  emancipation  we 
must  exclude  those  colonies  that  imported  Coolies,  we  reply  at 
once  that  this  useful  importation  has  been  one  of  the  many  bless¬ 
ings  that  freedom  has  brought  in  her  train.  But  waiving  this, 
and  excluding  the  Mauritius  as  well  as  Jamaica,  the  remaining 
fifteen  sugar  islands  f  produced  in  the  three  last  years  (1855*6-7 ), 
7,427,618  cwt.  against  7,405,849,  in  the  last  three  years  of 
slavery.  So  too  with  rum.  Without  referring  to  the  Mauritius 
(whose  export  has  increased  to  150  times  its  former  amount !), 
the  ex|)ort  of  rum  from  all  the  West  Indies  except  Jamaica,  has 
increased  from  2,722,880  gallons,  under  slavery,  to  4,674,602 
gallons  under  freedom. 

And  in  the  same  way,  excluding  the  two  islands  of  Mauritius 
and  Jamaica,  (the  one  which  has  most  prodigiously  increased, 
and  the  one  which  has  diminished  in  prosperity,)  we  find  that  the 
tonnage  entered  inwards  in  the  three  years,  1853-4-5,  exceeds 
that  of  the  years  1827-8-9,  (the  first  of  which  we  have  a  return) 
by  62,043  tons  J,  in  the  eight  islands  for  which  both  returns  are 
furnished.  Had  we  those  for  the  other  eight,  and  had  we  these 
for  the  still  more  prosperous  years,  1856,  1857,  1858,  the  return 
would  be  still  more  favourable. 

It  is  plain  then  that  as  regards  seventeen  out  of  the  eighteen 
islands,  more  wealth  is  produced,  even  of  that  particular  species 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  fall  off. 

From  damaica,  and  from  Jamaica  alone,  the  accounts  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  discouraging.  Those  received  in  1853  and  1854, 

*  This  average  is  given  in  ‘  The  State  of  the  West  Indies  in  1855, 
a  colonial  office  document,  not  published,  p.  19. 

f  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St. 
Kitts,  St,  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Tortola,  Trinidad,  Bahamas, 
Demerara,  Berbice. 

J  985,674,  last  period;  923,631,  first  period. 
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after  the  tennble  devastation  of  the  cholera  and  small-pox,  were 
very  painful  indeed.  It  is  natural  to  ask  why,  when  every 
other  colony  is  rapidly  rising  to  prosperity,  why  should  this 
island,  the  finest  and  most  im])ortant  of  all,  be  still  in  a  depressed 
condition  ?  Nor  is  this  question  easily  answered.  In  others  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies  there  is  a  superabundance  of  waste 
land.  The  other  colonies  have  had  to  contend  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  encumbered  estates,  absentee  proprietors,  and  a  great  fall 
in  the  price  of  produce.  The  other  colonies  have  had  their 
slaves  set  free,  and  have  had  to  buy  labour  as  best  they 
could.  Why  should  Jamaica  be  still  deep  under  water,  while 
they  are  afloat?  We  cannot  discover  any  specific  cause  which 
has  operated  there  but  did  not  operate  in  other  colonies,  except 
it  be  the  superlative  badness  of  its  government.  ‘  There  is,’ 
says  Sir  C.  Grey,  ‘  no  system  or  consistency  whatever  in  the 
‘  conduct  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  colony,  nor  any  recog- 
^  nised  organ  of  government  or  legislature  which  has  the  power 
‘  to  bring  about  effective  and  comprehensive  improvements.’  * 
Tliough  giving  full  weight  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
want  of  labour, 

‘  I  am  persuaded,’  says  Sir  H.  Barkly,  ‘  that  the  want  of  mutual 
confidence  in  the  transactions  of  every  day  life,  and  the  insecurity  of 
property  arising  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  arrangements 
for  enforcing  tlie  law,  are  at  the  root  of  the  evils  which  are  shaking 
society  in  this  island  to  its  basis.  ’ 

Some  important  changes,  however,  have  been  made ;  and  the 
effect  already  is  visible  in  rapid  improvement.  The  exports  of 
the  island  rose  from  837,276/.  in  1853,  up  to  1,003,325/.  in 
1855,  being  an  increase  of  166,049/.  in  two  years.  And  in  the 
latter  year  the  Governor  says,  ‘  I  feel  far  more  confident  of  the 
‘  ultimate  restoration  of  prosperity  than  I  ever  did  before.’  t 

The  latest  news  is  of  last  Octoberj  when  the  commercial 
report  was  that, 

‘  The  southern  districts  have  suffered  greatly  from  severe  drought, 
and  the  deficiency  would  be  very  large.  But  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island  the  prospects  were  the  best  known  for  many  years. 

‘  The  government  had  in  no  way  relaxed  the  stringency  of  its 
financial  enactments,  and  the  country  was  suffering  greatly  under  the 
pressure  of  excessive  taxation.’  (Times,  Oct.  2.  1858.) 

Even  Jamaica  then  seems  to  be  making  some  steps  forward ; 


*  Papers  relative  to  Jamaica,  1854,  p.  6. 

I  The  Reports  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  contain  no  informa¬ 
tion,  or  statistics,  as  to  the  general  state  of  Jamaica. 
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but  still  it  is  far  outrun  by  the  other  islands.  Though  a  cata¬ 
logue  raisonne  of  them  may  seem  dull,  yet  we  feel  it  to  be  of  so 
much  consequence  to  show  how  thoroughly  freedom  of  labour 
and  trade  is  working  out  the  most  beneficial  results,  that  we 
shall  venture  to  give  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  Governors’ 
reports,  describing  the  state  and  prospects  of  each  colony.  But 
lest  it  should  be  thought  that  these  extracts  are  carefully  culled 
to  produce  a  particular  impression,  and  that  if  the  reader  had 
the  whole  reports  before  him  he  would  find  complaints  and  la¬ 
mentations,  we  may  at  once  say,  that  they  appear  to  us  to  be 
fair  samples  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Governors,  and 
also  by  other  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  West  Indies.  The 
language  of  complaint  is  no  longer  heard.  Throughout  these 
colonies  hope  and  congratulation  seem  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  irritation  and  despair.* 

*  Antigua.  —  Satisfactory  evidence  is  afforded,  by  the  revenue 

returns,  of  increase  in  trade  and  mercantile  business,  consequent 
upon  the  revival  of  agricultural  prosperity.’  f  , 

‘  Bahamas. — The  rapidity  with  which  these  islands  are  advancing, 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  exports  and  imports  rose  from 
201,497/.  in  1854,  to  304,421/.  in  1855,  an  increase  of  102,924/.  in 
one  year.  Twenty-three  vessels  were  built  in  the  colony  in  the  year 
1855.:}:  The  governor  refers,  in  1851,  to  the  “great  and  important 
“  change  for  the  better  ”  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  he 
mainly  attributes  to  improved  education.* 

‘  Barbadoes.  — 1853.  “Vast  increase  of  trade.”  “So  far  the 
“  success  of  cultivation  by  free  labour  in  Barbadoes  is  unquestionable.” 
“In  1851  more  sugar  shipped  from  this  island  than  in  any  one  year 
“  since  it  has  been  peopled  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there 
“  will  be  more  labourers’  sugar  made  this  year  than  previously.” 

‘  Sugar  exported  in  1842,  21,545  hogsheads;  in  1852,  48,785;  the 

*  increase  being  27,240  hogsheads.’ 

In  1858,  ‘a  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports.’ 

*  The  large  proportion  of  land  acquired  by  the  labouring 

*  classes  furnishes  striking  evidence  of  their  industry.’ 

Dominica.  —  1853.  ‘The  steady  maintenance  of  production 
‘  is  full  of  promise  as  to  the  future.’ §  The  exports  show  a 
considerable  increase  under  heads  of  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  cocoa, 
oranges,  fruits,  hides,  hard  wood,  and  cotton.  1857.  ‘  Very 
‘  considerable  increase  in  revenue,  and  an  equally  marked  im- 

*  We  have  always  taken  the  last  account  we  could  find ;  but 
very  often  the  governors  send  reports  full  of  local  alfairs,  with  no 
reference  to  the  general  state  of  the  island.  In  all  cases,  the  later 
the  report  the  more  gratifying  it  is  found  to  be. 

f  Report,  1858.  J  Ibid.  1856.  §  Report,  1854. 
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‘  provement  in  the  amount  of  imports.’  The  Governor  also 
dAvells  on  the  industry  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  in  the 
great  amount  of  general  comfort  and  independence  among  the 
labouring  class,  in  which  their  industry  has  resulted.* 

‘  The  native  labourer,  whose  growing  independence,  manifested  in 
the  “  small  patches  of  canes  and  little  wooden  mills  here  and  there 
“  dotting  the  chequered  plain  around,”  the  significance  of  which  was 
so  pointedly  alluded  to  in  the  last  despatch  of  your  Excellency’s  pre¬ 
decessor,  has  risen  a  step  higher,  and  we  now  see  him  becoming  the 
lessee  of  large  sugar  plantations  regularly  established,  with  all  the 
usual  appliances.  As  witness,  for  example,  the  lessee  of  Hope  Vale 
Estate,  containing  492  acres,  with  water  mill  and  works  complete ; 
the  lessee  of  Perseverance  Estate,  containing  522  acres,  with  steam 
engine  and  other  apparatus  complete;  and  the  lessee  of  3Iount  Hard¬ 
man,  formerly  a  sugar  estate,  and  lately  a  cattle  farm,  with  400  acres 
of  pasture  and  wood,  soon  to  be  revived  into  its  former  state  of 
flourisliing  luxuriance.  True,  these  were  abandoned  properties  be¬ 
longing  to  absent  and  needy  proprietors,  w'ho  had  not  the  means  of 
keeping  up  the  cultivation,  and  were  glad  to  concede  them  on  mere 
nominal  terms  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  properties  will  improve 
without  any  cost  to  the  owners,  while  they  furnish  the  means  of  pro¬ 
fitable  employment  to  and  engage  the  enterprise  of  an  aspiring  class. 
It  is  cases  like  these  that  the  more  intelligent  labourer  is  laying  him¬ 
self  out  for ;  and  as  he  can  manage  more  economically  than  his  edu¬ 
cated  landlord,  he  spends  less,  and  saves  more ;  and  when  he  cannot 
find  a  friend  to  assist  him  with  pecuniary  advances,  he  procures  the 
physical  help  of  his  fellow  labourers,  and  at  harvest  either  shares  the 
produce  or  remunerates  them  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  Even 
the  “  old  established  hands,”  who  find  it  difiicult  to  struggle  against 
the  tide,  are  now  emulating  the  despised  “  w’ooden  mills,”  and  gladly 
take  the  canes  of  tlieir  own  labourers  and  neighbouring  petty  settlers, 
and  manufacture  them  on  the  share  system,  in  order  to  make  up 
something  like  a  return  of  produce  on  their  ancient  patrimony.’ 

From  Grenada  we  hear  (1858)  that  *  contentment  appears  to 
‘  pervade  all  classes  of  the  community.  ‘  A  proprietary  body 
‘  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance  has  already  risen 
‘  from  the  labouring  class.’  ‘  State  of  the  finances  most  satis- 
‘  factory,’ — owing  to  augmentation  in  the  imports.  Some  re¬ 
marks  on  the  want  of  labour,  but  the  trade  of  the  island  rose 
in  the  last  two  years  of  which  we  have  returns  (1851  and  1852), 
from  205,282/.  to  293,696/.,  an  increase  of  88,414/. 

In  the  ‘  Times’  of  October  15.  1858,  the  Grenada  Report  is 
that  ‘  a  greatly  extended  surface  is  covered  by  (sugar)  cultiva- 
‘  tion.’  A  considerable  increase  is  noted  in  the  exports  of  sugar, 
rum,  and  cocoa. 


Report,  1858. 
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It  has  been  urged  on  the  people  of  Grenada  by  Mr.  Thomson 
Hankey,  to  abolish  all  tonnage  and  import  duties,  and 

make  all  taxation  direct ;  but  at  present  they  have  not  adopted 
this  sensible  advice. 

‘  A  class  of  peasant  proprietors  and  renters  of  land  has  come  into 
existence,  which  in  its  degree  is  making  rapid  strides  in  prosperity 
and  independence,  and  a  new  class  of  tradesmen  more  fitted  to  supply 
its  limited  wants  than  the  larger  mercantile  firms.  But  with  the 
change  in  their  position  the  peasantry  of  Grenada  have  hitherto 
altered  but  very  slightly  their  simple  habits  of  life,  and  consequently 
their  purchases  of  imported  goods  for  personal  consumption  do  not 
suffice  to  fill  up  the  void  that  has  been  created.  As  tliey  advance  in 
civilisation  as  well  as  in  material  well-being,  they  will  no  doubt  be¬ 
come  consumers  on  a  more  extended  scale,  but  the  present  tariff 
being  adapted  to  a  different  state  of  things,  operates  to  check  this 
development.’ 

Guiana.  —  Xonc  of  the  West  Indies  have  gone  through  a 
harder  struggle.  ‘The  fall  of  prices  in  1847  and  1848  was  so 
*  sudden  and  so  enormous  as  to  have  almost  annihilated  the 
‘colony  at  that  crisis,’  writes  the  Governor  in  1852;  but  he 
goes  on  to  state,  that  now  ‘  the  revenue  is  flourishing,  population 
‘  augmenting,  education  spreading,  crime  diminishing,  and  trade 
‘  increasing.’ 

Montserrat. — After  referring  to  ‘  the  improved  and  improv- 
‘ing  state  of  the  community,  as  allowed  on  all  hands,’  and  giving 
various  details,  the  Governor  says,  (in  1853),  ‘  So  much  for  the 
‘  increase  of  confidence,  enterprise,  and  industry  in  jSIontserrat.’ 
‘  No  island  in  these  seas  exhibits  a  more  decisive  tendency  to 
‘  social  and  moral  regeneration  .and  improvement.  The  rural 
‘  population  are  quiet,  contented,  and  orderly.  Their  condition 
‘  one  of  great  comfort.’  A  new  system  of  taxation  (as  we  un¬ 
derstand,  throwing  it  off  imports  upon  real  property)  came  into 
operation  in  June,  1856,  and  with  such  striking  and  powerful 
effect,  that  the  imports  more  than  doubled  in  value  in  the  course 
of  the  year ! 

Nevis. — The  case  of  this  island  is  peculiarly  intere.sting,  be¬ 
cause  in  it  an  experiment  has  been  tried  in  taxation,  which  may 
perhaps  some  day  become  generally  adopted  throughout  the 
world.  Things  in  Nevis  had  got  to  such  a  desperate  state  — 
they  were,  in  fact,  past  all  bearing  —  that  at  last  Mr.  President 
Seymour,  a  gentleman  of  remarkable  boldness  and  vigour,  in¬ 
duced  the  legislature  to  consent  to  a  radical  change  in  the  fiscal 
system.  The  import  duties  were  totally  abolished :  and  a  tax 
of  20  per  cent,  placed  on  rentals. 

Small  as  the  field  was  in  which  this  experiment  was  tried,  its 
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astonishing  results  are  worth  noting  by  statesmen.  The  new 
system  came  into  play,  March,  1856.  In  that  year  the  imports 
rose  from  19,728^.  to  34,449/.  New  shops  were  speedily 
opened.  House-rent  rose  threefold.  The  sound  of  the  hammer 
was  heard,  and  the  smell  of  fresh  paint  experienced,  where  all 
had  been  crumbling  decay.  ‘  The  roads  appear  as  if  the  greater 
‘  part  of  the  population  had  new  clothed  themselves,  and  in  the 
‘  harbour,  so  often  deserted,  I  now  count  ten  ships  of  consider- 
*able  burden.’* 

.St.  Kitts. — *  A  larger  quantity  of  sugar  is  produced  now  than 
‘  in  the  time  of  slavery,’  f  (though  on  a  smaller  area).  ‘  The 
‘  agricultursil  jirospects  of  the  island  are  most  encouraging.  Its 
‘  financial  condition  continues  satisfactory  ;  so  do  the  Education 
‘Returns.  The  whole  trade  increased  from  246,536/.,  in  1856, 
‘to  352,769/.,  in  1857 — an  increase  of  106,233/.  in  one  year! 

‘  Attendance  in  schools  steadily  increasing  J ;  crime  steadily 
‘  diminishing.’  § 

St.  Lucia. — ‘  At  no  period  in  her  history  was  there  a  greater 
‘  breadth  of  land  under  sugar  cultivation,  than  at  the  present 
‘moment.’ II  The  Education  Returns  are  ‘on  the  whole  ex- 
‘  treraely  satisfactory.’  There  seems  to  the  Governor  to  he  ‘  an 
‘  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  a  very  respectable  f  portion  of 
‘the  inhabitants  to  avail  themselves  of  the  schools.’  In  1857, 
the  Administrator  notes  the  extension  of  cane  cultivation**;  and 
says  that  ‘  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  more  promising :  the 
‘  prospects  of  the  agriculturist  are  encouraging.’ 

Sugar  exported  from  1838 — 1842,  4,588,475  lbs. ;  and  from 
1852 — 1856,  6,392,093  lbs. ;  the  increase  being  1,803,618  lbs. 

St.  Vincent. — In  1852  the  Governor  described  the  financial 
management  as  *  inexcusable.’  In  1856  important  reforms  were 
made.  The  result  is,  that,  in  1857,  he  says,  ‘It  is  matter  of 
‘  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  state  that  .  .  .  the  foundation  has 
‘been  laid  for  a  great  and  progressive  improvement.’  He 
speaks  of  extended  cultivation,  and  of  ‘  a  really  sound  and 
‘  healthy  state  of  the  colony  at  present,  and  a  cheering  and  pro- 


♦  Report,  1857.  President  Rumbold,  who  succeeded  President  Sey¬ 
mour,  disapproved  of  the  change,  on  account  of  the  greater  difficulty 
of  raising  revenue  by  direct  taxation.  He  says,  however,  that 
‘  there  appears  now  to  be  at  work  an  industrious  spirit  of  improve- 

‘  ment :  cultivation  appears  to  be  carefully  attended  to . There 

‘  is  ample  room  to  hope  for  the  gradual  regeneration  of  the  colony.’ 
t  Report,  1856.  Ibid*  1858.  §  Ibid.  1856. 

I  Ibid.  1853.  H  In  the  sense  of  a  very  large  portion. 

*•  Report,  1852. 
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*  misitig  prospect  for  the  future.’  He  says  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  is  almost  universally  one  of  comfort ;  and  describes  the 
rising  villages,  the  growing  number  of  freeholders  and  lease¬ 
holders,  and  the  steady  progressive  increase  in  the  value  of  im¬ 
ports.*  In  1858  he  describes  the  colony  as  in  a  ‘  most  satisfac- 
‘  tory  state.’  ‘  Agricultural  operations  largely  extended ;  ’  his 
anticipation  of  its  continued  progress  and  prosperity  had  been 
fully  realised.  Imports  and  exports  had  increased  from  249,526/. 
in  1856,  to  406,159/.,  in  1857  ;  an  increase  of  156,633/.  in  one 
year.f  And  he  expressly  attributes  it  to  *  increased  cultivation 
‘  and  prosperity.’  He  says,  ‘  the  cheerful  prospects  of  1856  are 
‘  being  fully  realised.  The  present  position  of  St.  Vincent  is 
‘  most  satisfactory,  and  its  future  most  promising.’ 

In  Tobago,  again,  the  accounts  were  dismal,  in  1852  and  1853, 
which  the  Governor  said  was  beyond  doubt  owing  to  the  state 
of  its  financial  affairs.  In  1856,  however,  an  improved  system 
having  been  adopted,  the  result  is,  that  already  the  Governor 

*  has  much  satisfaction  in  taking  a  more  encouraging  view  of  the 

*  prospects  of  the  colony.’  J  A  marked  improvement  is  visible 
in  the  revenue  returns.  The  labourers  are  described  as  well- 
behaved  and  industrious. § 

Tortola  under  slavery  exported  15,559  cwt.  of  sugar.  It 
now  exports  none  at  all.  But  the  change  is  wholly  an  advantage. 
The  island  is  singularly  suitable  for  the  raising  of  stock,  and 
accordingly  ‘  all  the  people,  with  few  exceptions,  are  owners  of 
‘  cattle,  which  they  dispose  of  to  great  advantage.’ 

‘  It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  observe  that  the  labouring 

*  population  appear  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  education 

*  to  their  children,  and  that  the  latter  manifest  a  great  desire  to 

*  benefit  by  the  opportunity  afforded  them.’ 

Trinidad  is  highly  flourishing.  The  whole  trade  has  increased 
from  a  yearly  average  under  slavery,  of  810,636/.,  to  1,239,241/. 
in  1856,  an  increase  of  428,605/.  In  1852  the  crop  was  the 
largest  ever  shipped  from  the  island ;  and  it  has  been  extending 
since, — ‘  marked  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 

*  estates.’ II  Export  of  sugar  rose  from  an  average  of  310,797 
cwt.  under  slavery,  to  one  of  426,042  in  the  seven  years  endmg 
1854. 

These  specific  accounts  of  the  several  islands  are  borne  out 
by  the  statistics  and  reports  that  relate  to  our  West  Indies 
en  masse.  To  men  of  business,  one  fact  will  seem  almost 
enough  by  itself  to  show  their  sound  commercial  state,  namely. 
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that  in  the  year  1857  the  Colonial  Bank  received  bills  from  the 
West  Indies  to  the  amount  of  more  than  1,300,000/.,  and  less 
than  8000/.  were  returned.*  Xor  was  there  a  single  failure  in 
the  AVest  India  trade  during  the  severe  commercial  crisis  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  Furthermore,  coffee,  cotton,  wool, 
sugar,  rum,  cocoa,  are  all  exported  in  increasing  quantities. 
The  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1857  were  valued  at  half  a  million  more  than  the  average  of 
the  preceding  ten  years,  and  actually  in  that  year  equalled  her 
exports  to  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Greece,  Azores, 
Madeira,  and  Morocco,  all  combined.f  The  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  together  of  the  West  Indies  amounted,  in  the  four  years 
ending  with  1853,  to  just  32,500,000;  and  in  the  four  years 
ending  with  1857,  to  just  37,000,000/.,  an  Increase  of 4,500.000/, 
in  four  y'ears.  In  the  year  1857,  the  total  trade,  to  and  fro, 
of  those  islands  was  valued  at  10,735,000/.,  and  (as  noted  above), 
the  value  of  the  sugar  alone  imported  from  them  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  that  year  was  no  less  than  5,618,000/. ! 

These  official  statistics  and  reports  absolutely  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  West  Indies  are  rapidly  advancing  in  wealth  and 
prosperity ;  nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  they  are  merely 
‘  putting  money  in  their  purse,’  without  a  corresponding  advance 
in  the  general  character  of  the  people.  In  this  respect  the  change 
from  the  old  state  of  things  is  described  on  all  hands  as  being 
most  gratifying  and  especially  in  those  thousands  of  cases 
where  the  negroes  have  built  altogether  new  villages  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  cottages  are  either  neatly  thatched,  or  shingled 
with  pieces  of  hard  wood.  Some  are  built  of  stone  or  wood; 
but  generally  arc  plastered  also  on  the  outside,  and  white¬ 
washed.  Many  are  ornamented  with  a  portico  in  front,  to 
screen  the  silting  apartment  from  sun  and  rain ;  while  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  air,  as  well  as  to  add  to  their  appearance, 
they  exhibit  either  shutters  or  jalousies,  painted  green,  or  small 
glass  windows. 

‘  There  is  usually  a  sleeping  apartment  at  each  end  and  a  sitting- 
room  in  the  centre.  The  floors  are  in  most  instances  terraced,  al¬ 
though  boarded  ones  for  sleeping-rooms  are  becoming  common. 
Many  of  the  latter  contain  good  mahogany  bedsteads,  a  washing- 
stand,  a  looking-glass,  and  chairs.  The  middle  apartment  is  usually 
furnished  with  a  sideboard,  displaying  sundry  articles  of  crockery 


*  See  Report  of  Colonial  Bank,  for  June  30.  1857. 
t  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts,  1858. 

^  See  Antigua  and  the  Antiguans  ;  Philippo’s  Jamaica,  &c.  &c.; 
Sir  H.  Barkly’s  Journal,  in  1853,  (P.  P.)  Despatch.  May.  1854. 
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ware,  some  decent-lookinp:  chairs,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a  few 
broadsheets  of  the  Tract  Society  hung  round  the  w’alls  in  neat  frames 
of  cedar.  For  cooking  food,  and  other  domestic  purposes,  a  little 
room  or  two  is  erected  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  where  are  also 
arranged  the  various  conveniences  for  keeping  domestic  stock.  The 
villages  are  laid  out  in  regular  order,  being  divided  into  lots  more  or 
less  intersected  by  roads  or  streets.  The  plots  are  usually  in  the 
form  of  an  oblong  square.  The  cottage  is  situated  at  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  side  of  the  allotment,  and  at  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  the  public  thoroughfai-e.  The  piece  of  ground  in  front  is,  in 
some  instances,  cultivated  in  tlie  style  of  a  European  garden ;  dis¬ 
playing  rose-bushes,  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  among  the  choicer 
vegetable  productions ;  while  the  remainder  is  covered  with  all  the 
substantial  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  country  heterogeneously 
intermixed.’ 

The  result  is,  that  they  present  ‘  a  very  pleasing  appearance.’ 
Sir  Henry  Darkly  w'as  reminded  by  those  in  the  hills  of  the  villages 
in  Switzerland,  and  he  says  they  have  a  decided  air  of  progressive 
civilisation  and  comfort  about  them ;  and  that  it  is  quite  clear, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  elsewhere,  that  their  inhabitants  are 
not  retrograding  either  in  their  moral  or  physical  condition. 
And  the  same  despatch  contains  a  report  by  a  stipendiary  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  speaks  of  ‘  the  thousands  of  well  eultivated  setde- 

*  ments,  with  their  tastefully  arranged  cottages  and  gardens, 

‘  whieh  have  given  quite  a  different  appearance  to  the  country 

*  since  August  1 838,  and  bespeak  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the 
‘  occupants,  and  present  a  cheering  pro8f)ect,  and  an  encouraging 
‘  hope  for  the  future.’*  Another  magistrate  reports  to  him 
that  the  advancement  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  elass  is 
unmistakably  apparent. 

‘  The  peasantry,  who  were  formerly  unused  to  domestic  comfort 
and  a  state  of  independence,  are  now  otherwise  circumstanced.  A 
very  large  number  of  them  are  owners  of  freehold  properties,  on 
which  they  are  comfortably  located.  They  also  own  a  large  number 
of  horses,  hogs,  and  other  live  stock.  They  trade  extensively  in  the 
native  products  of  the  parish,  which  they  cultivate  in  such  abundance, 
that  boats  are  constantly  conveying  cargoes  of  yams,  cocoas,  and 
plantains  to  the  port  of  Falmouth  in  the  parish  of  Trelawney,  where 
they  are  scarce,  and  in  great  demand.  The  vessels  employed  in  this 
traflic  are  almost  exclusively  their  own  property.  Tlie  degrading 
practice  of  concubinage  has  been  forsaken  by  a  large  number,  who 
have  embraced  the  marriage  state,  and  the  weekly  publication  of 
intended  matrimonial  alliances,  is  proof  that  matrimony  among  them 
is  on  the  increase.  They  contribute  more  largely  than  any  other 
class  to  the  general  taxation  of  the  parish,  and  not  a  few  enjoy  and 


*  Sir  H.  Barkly,  1854.  Appendix. 
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exercise  electoral  rights.  Generally  they  may|  be  said  to  be  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  labouring  people  of  this  island ;  willing  and 
tractable,  civil  and  obedient,  confiding  in  those  who  employ  them, 
often  toiling  on  estates  for  weeks  and  months  in  expectation  of 
reward,  but  in  many  instances  ill-requited  for  their  confidence  and 
labour  by  disappointment  and  non-payment.’ 

The  number  of  such  settlements  established  since  emancipa¬ 
tion  is  almost  incredible.  Within  eight  years  of  that  event, 
nearly  two  hundred  villages  of  the  kind  we  have  been  describing, 
had  been  built,  and  full  100,000  acres  of  land  purchased,  by 
the  negroes  of  Jamaica  alone.  A  statement  was  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1842,  by  Lord  Stanley  (then  Colonial 
Minister),  that  ‘  it  would  appear  wonderful  how  so  much  had 
‘  been  accomplished  in  the  island,  in  building,  planting,  digging, 

‘  and  making  fences.  The  number  of  freeholders  who  have  be- 
‘  come  freeholders  by  their  accumulation  and  industry,  in  the  island 
‘  of  Jamaica  amounted,  in  1840,  to  7,340.’ 

It  is  usual  to  fancy  that  the  free  negroes  desert  the  estates  to 
squat  upon  wild  lands ;  but  although  this  has  occasionally  been 
the  case,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  have  bought  land, 
and  that  at  a  good  price,  for  their  settlements.  And  the  negro 
proprietor  is  just  as  proud  of  his  own  home  and  freehold  as  any 
Englishman  might  be.  The  names  they  give  them  may  be 
taken  as  a  slight  indication  of  their  feelings :  Content  my  own,’ 
*  Comfort  Castle,’  ‘  Happy  Hut,’  ‘  Thank  God  to  sec  it,’  and  so 
fortl).  One  is  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Philippo,  as  being 
entitled  ‘Occasion  call,’  which  the  owner  explained  thus:  ‘If 
‘  any  person  have  business  wid  me,  him  can  come  in ;  but  if 
‘  him  don’t  want  me  in  pottickler,  me  no  wants  him  company, 
‘  and  him  no  ’casion  to  come.’ 

In  appearance  very  many  of  the  negroes  have  by  no  means  a 
disagreeable  exterior.  In  fact  the  clever  authoress  of  ‘  Antigua 
‘  and  the  Antiguans  ’  declares  that  many  of  the  creole  *  negroes 
may  be  termed  very  goodlooking.  High  and  well-formed  fore¬ 
heads,  black  and  sparkling  eyes,  aquiline  noses,  and  lips  with  only 
a  slight  pout,  are  not  uncommon,  though  others  of  the  same  race 
are  more  like  apes  than  human  beings.  Both  men  and  women, 
she  tells  us,  are  seldom  to  be  seen  except  in  the  most  becoming 
attire ;  the  dress  of  the  women  generally  consisting  of  a  printed 
or  cotton  gown,  with  a  white  handkerchief  tied  round  their  heads 
like  a  turban,  and  a  neat  straw  hat  trimmed  with  white  ribband. 
But  on  high  days  and  festivals,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  negro  array  is  not  in  the  purest  taste.  One  of  the 


i.  e.,  native :  not  imported  from  Africa. 
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writers  on  the  West  Indies  was  shocked  by  seeing  a  negress 
w’ho  actually  was  adorned  with  pink  stockings,  yellow  shoes,  and 
a  bonnet  of  green  trimmed  with  pink,  and  displaying  a  blue  rose 
with  silver  leaves !  Silks,  satins,  muslins,  and  crapes  are  plenti¬ 
fully  used,  and  even  the  ‘  gentlemen  ’  will  come  out  on  occasion 
in  a  truly  glorious  costume ;  with  velvet  collars,  radiant  waist¬ 
coats,  and  boots  expressly  made  to  ‘stamp  and  creak  ’  well.  They 
all  carry  umbrellas,  silk  if  possible ;  and  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
with  one  end  making  its  appearance  from  the  coat  pocket. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  the  love  for  gaudy  colours  is  dis¬ 
appearing  ;  and  that  modesty  and  sensibility  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent  in  the  female  sex.  In  their  names,  the 
march  of  intellect  has  extinguished  the  Sambos,  Pompeys,  and 
Darkeys  of  former  days,  and  now  the  shining  ])ickaninnieS' re¬ 
joice  in  the  appellations  of  ‘  Adeline  Floretta,’  *  Rosalind  Mone- 
‘mia,’  ‘Alonzo  Frederick,’  and  so  forth.  One  cannot  but 
smile  at  these  little  affectations ;  but  all  this  shows  a  progress 
towards  refinement  and  civilisation,  though  some  of  its  offshoots 
are  laughable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  manners,  in 
which  a  surprising  improvement  has  taken  place.  ‘  The  uncouth 
‘  address  and  sullen  aspect  and  carriage  of  the  slaves  ’  has  been 
replaced  by  a  great  deal  of  graceful  kindliness  and  ease  towards 
strangers,  and  a  politeness  and  respect  to  each  other  which  may 
often  approach  extravagance,  but  is  much  better  than  the  rough 
address  so  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  among  the 
working  classes.  No  negro  peasant  meets  another  without 
exchanging  salutations  and  inquiries.  Age  is  particularly  vene¬ 
rated,  and  the  noisy  little  negroes  at  their  sport  will  stop  while 
one  of  their  old  people  are  passing,  with,  ‘  How  dy’e  ma’m,’ 
and,  ‘  How  dy’e  me  picnee,’  is  the  courteous  reply.  Every  one 
praises  their  generosity  and  kindness.  To  the  miserable  pauper 
whites,  who  abound  in  some  of  the  West  Indies  (and  whose 
squalor  and  feebleness  show  the  wisdom  of  Carlyle’s  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  West  Indies  will  some  day  be  saved  by  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  ‘  true  splinters  of  the  old  Harz  rock,  heroic  white  men, 
‘  worthy  to  be  called  old  Saxons,’)  they  are  often  known  to 
act  the  part  of  guardian  angels.  They  will  work  for  them, 
feed  them,  clothe  them,  without  the  slightest  wish  or  prospect 
of  receiving  remuneration. 

They  are  rising  too  with  rapidity  in  the  social  scale,  and 
would  seem  to  be  fit  for  any  kind  of  employment.  Mr.  Baird 
mentions,  that  in  the  legislatures  of  many  of  the  islands,  there 
are  already  sundry  negro  members,  as  well  as  many  gentlemen 
of  colour.  When  Mr.  Bigelow  visited  tlamaica,  there  were  ten 
or  a  dozen  coloured  men  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
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consists  altogether  of  about  fifty  members ;  and  the  police  force, 
the  officers  of  the  penitentiary,  the  officers  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  as  well  as  some  of  the  barristers,  were  coloured  men ; 
and  we  believe  they  have  since  been  freely  admitted  to  the 
magistracy  and  to  ])olitical  office.  Tlie  old  prejudices  against 
African  blood  b  disappearing,  though  under  slavery  it  was 
intensely  strong ;  so  much  so,  that  the  coloured  people  were 
generally  not  allowed  to  be  burled  in  the  same  churchyard 
with  the  whites.  Nay,  at  St.  John’s,  in  Antigua,  the  church 
bell  was  not  allowed  to  be  profixned  by  tolling  for  the  demise  of 
these  degraded  people,  and  a  smaller  one  was  actually  provided 
for  that  purpose ! 

Year  by  year,  too,  education  is  making  way  ;  and  though  in 
some  districts  it  is  complained  that  the  negroes  do  not  show 
eagerness  to  obtain  schooling  for  their  children,  from  others  very 
satisfactory  reports  are  sent ;  and  the  governors,  almost  without 
exception,  state  that  crime  is  diminishing  in  the  islands.  In  fact, 
crime  of  an  atrocious  character  is  very  rare  indeed.  The 
negroes  are  guilty  of  a  great  deal  of  petty  pilfering,  and  they 
are  also  regardless  of  truth ;  but,  happily,  drunkenness  is 
not  one  of  their  prevailing  faults ;  nor  are  they  given  to  deeds 
of  violence,  or  of  deliberate  villany.  They  are  a  merry,  light¬ 
hearted,  and  kindly  people ;  somewhat  shallow  and  thought¬ 
less,  and  with  the  faults  that  come  of  that  character ;  but  docile, 
orderly,  and  peaceable. 

We  must  now  conclude.  We  trust  the  reader  will  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  the  facts  of  the  case  prove,  First,  that 
if  emancipation  might  have  worked  better,  had  due  preparation 
been  made  for  freedom,  this  was  the  fault,  not  of  the  abolitionists, 
but  of  the  planters.  Secondly,  that  the  lack  of  labourers  has 
been  very  troublesome  in  some  localities,  but  has  not  amounted 
to  a  severe  grievance,  and  has  not  arisen  from  the  indolence  of 
the  negroes.  Thirdly,  that  the  crash  of  1847  and  the  ensuing 
years  was  not  caused  by  emancipation  ;  but  was  caused  by  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  consequent  on  the  Act  of  1846,  and 
the  concurrent  events. 

Each  of  these  propositions  is  of  importance.  But  the  two 
main  conclusions  which  are  enforced  upon  us  by  our  investiga¬ 
tion  are  these.  The  one,  that  slavery  and  monopoly  were 
bearing  the  West  Indies  to  ruin.  The  other,  that  under 
free  labour  and  free  trade  they  are  rising  to  wealth.  Under 
slavery  and  monopoly,  the  labouring  class  was  miserable  and 
was  perishing  miserably.  Under  slavery  and  monopoly,  the 
owners  of  the  soil  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  pitch  of  dis¬ 
tress.  The  state  of  affairs  which  had  arisen  under  this  old  dis- 
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pensation  had  rendered  a  crash  some  day  inevitable.  But 
when  once  that  blow  had  fallen,  and  the  old  things  had  passed 
away,  and  the  new  things  had  come,  then  the  inherent  virtue 
of  the  principle  of  freedom  became  manifest;  and  it  is  now 
working  out  the  most  beneficent,  the  most  astonishing  —  ■what 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  seemed  the  most  incredible — 
results.  Wisdom  has  been  justified  of  her  children.  Seeking 
only  to  do  the  thing  that  was  right  and  noble,  —  seeking 
not  to  please  herself,  but  to  do  justice,  —  England  set  free 
her  slaves.  It  is  plain  that  but  for  that  measure,  her  colonies 
w^ould  have  sunk  to  irretrievable  destruction.  It  proves  now 
that  by  that  measure,  she  has  set  them  on  the  way  to  happiness 
and  prosperity  ;  that  not  only  are  the  former  slaves  enjoying  a 
degree  of  comfort  and  independence  almost  unparalleled,  but 
that  our  own  trade  with  these  islands  is  becoming  of  higher 
and  higher  value.  They  are  yearly  enriching  us  more  and 
more  with  the  wealth  of  their  fertile  soil.  Instead  of  being 
the  plague  of  statesmen,  the  disgrace  of  England,  they  are  be¬ 
coming  invaluable  possessions  to  the  British  Crown.  Never  did 
any  deed  of  any  nation  show  more  signally  that  to  do  right  is 
the  truest  prudence,  than  the  great  deed  of  emancipation. 

‘  Not  once  or  twice,  in  our  rough  island  story. 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory.’ 

And  in  her  dealings  with  the  negro  race,  both  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Africa,  England  having  ‘  oniy  thirsted  for  the 
‘  right,’  has  already  begun  to  find  the  wisdom  of  that  course. 
The  fight  for  freedom  has  been  fought  amid  great  discourage¬ 
ments  ;  for  a  time  there  were  heart-breaking  drawbacks  to  the 
success  attained.  But  it  has  been  fought  with  a  good  courage. 
And  now  the  spread  of  commerce  and  civilisation  in  West 
Africa;  the  haj)piness  of  the  West  Indian  peasantry ;  the  im¬ 
proving  agriculture,  the  extending  trade  of  these  islands ;  the 
cheering  new’s  which  governor  after  goveimor  is  sending  home 
of  their  thi'iving  state,  —  such  is  the  reward,  to  herself,  as  well 
as  to  them,  which  England  is  reaping,  from  a  generous,  self- 
denying,  Christian  policy. 
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AliX.  VI.  —  1.  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  By  Sir  J.  GARDNER 
Wilkinson,  F.R.S.,  &c.  2  vols.  London:  1848. 

2.  Highlands  and  Islands  of  the  Adriatic.  By  A.  A.  Paton. 

2  vols.  London:  1849. 

3.  Montenegro  and  the  Slavonians  of  Turkey.  By  Count 
Valerian  Krasinski.  London:  1853. 

A  MONO  what  may  be  termed  the  byways  of  Instory  and 
geography,  there  is,  probably,  none  more  full  of  interest  of 
various  kinds  than  that  which  leads  to  the  highland  principality 
of  Montenegro.  None  will  better  repay  the  attention  of  the 
political  student ;  of  the  scholar  wishing  to  realise  the  scenes  of 
Homeric  and  patriarchal  life  ;  or  of  the  artist  in  search  of  savage 
yet  sublime  scenery,  and  of  strange  and  picturesque  costumes. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  this  little  mountain-state, —  a  fragment 
of  the  great  mediajval  kingdom  of  Servia,  —  arose,  like  Ararat, 
above  the  flood,  of  Mahommedanism  which  then  threatened  to 
overwhelm  all  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  It  arose  at  a 
crisis  when  the  Sultan  had  finally  seated  himself  on  the  throne 
of  the  Cajsars  at  Constantinople,  as  well  as  of  the  Caliphs  at 
Bagdad ;  and  when  even  the  Pope  was  preparing  to  fly  beyond 
the  Alps,  for  the  victorious  Infidels  had  vowed  to  stable  their 
horses  in  the  Mother  Church  of  Christendom,  and  to  add  the 
spoils  of  the  old  to  those  of  the  new  Rome.  And  during  the 
four  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  that  period,  this  rugged 
tribe  of  unconquerable  mountaineers,  and  their  princes,  —  as  in 
the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  kings  at  once  and  high  priests, — 
have  often  won  no  ordinary  claims  to  the  attention  of  Christian 
Europe.  Far  beyond  those  frontier  commonwealths,  which 
long  bore  the  brunt  of  the  barbaric  invasions  of  the  Turks, — 
beyond  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  beyond  the  republic  of  Venice, 
beyond  even  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  —  the  Montenegrins 
held  manfully,  during  many  generations,  the  outpost  of  danger 
and  Christianity. 

The  access  to  Montenegro  is  easy  for  all  who  come  in  peace 
and  friendship.  Like  most  mountaineers,  the  Montenegrins  are 
overflowing  in  their  courtesy  and  respect  towards  all  foreigners 
who  trust  themselves  to  their  honour  and  hospitality.  Indeed, 
by  them,  as  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders  of  old,  the  very  name 
of  stranger  is  regarded  as  almost  holy.  And  it  is  a  journey  of 
scarce  a  week  from  London  or  Paris  to  the  village  capital  of 
Tzetinie.  Three  or  four  days  of  railroad  will  bring  the  traveller 
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to  Trieste.  There  he  will  embark  in  a  coasting  steamer,  which 
visits  many  remarkable  places  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  Such  are  Zara,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  famous  for  the 
siege  which  it  stood  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  French 
and  the  Venetians  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  Crusade; 
Spalato,  a  very  singular  and  interesting  town,  entirely  built  (as 
its  name  implies)  within  the  precincts  and  out  of  the  vast  ruins 
of  Diocletian’s  Palace  at  Salona;  and  Ragusa,  that  tiny  but 
gallant  commonwealth,  which  once  sent  its  argosies  to  every 
sea,  and  during  many  centuries  maintained  its  independence 
against  both  Venice  and  Turkey,  the  powerful  neighbours 
whose  dominions  hemmed  in  its  narrow  territory.  On  the 
third  day  of  his  voyage  along  those  historic  shores,  and  among 
the  picturesque  Dalmatian  islands,  the  traveller  reaches  the 
Austrian  frontier  town  of  Cattaro,  situated  at  the  inner  ex¬ 
tremity  of  that  beautiful  inlet  of  the  sea,  the  Rhizonic  Gulf  of 
antiquity,  now  known  as  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro.  As  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  I^Iontenegro  may  be  best  compared  to  a  natural  citadel, 
so  in  the  Bay  of  Cattaro  below  is  presented  the  spectacle  of  a 
line  of  gigantic  docks,  hewn  out  from  the  mountains  by  the 
hand  of  Nature.  Three  vast  basins  communicate  with  each 
other  by  narrow  channels,  termed  mouths  {Bocche),  which  the 
Austrian  Government,  bent  on  making  Cattaro  the  Sebastopol 
of  the  Adriatic,  is  now  strongly  fortifying.  So  great  is  the 
expanse  of  water,  that  all  the  fleets  of  Europe  united  together 
could  And  safe  and  commodious  shelter  in  each  of  these  splendid 
harbours,  whose  depth  would  allow  the  largest  ships  of  war  to 
be  moored  close  to  the  shore. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  Bocche  to  the  town  of  Cattaro, 
the  steamer  occupies  about  two  hours ;  and  as  it  proceeds  on¬ 
wards  through  the  winding  gulf,  a  shifting  panorama  of  views 
recalls  the  soft  beauty  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  mingled  with  the 
sterner  scenery  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  craggy  mountains 
rise  abruptly  on  either  side,  with  a  majestic  sweep,  barely  allow¬ 
ing  room  for  the  succession  of  villages  which  fringe  the  shore  at 
their  feet ;  and  whose  gay  Italian  towers  and  steeples,  surrounded 
with  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  embowered  in  groves  of  olive 
and  cypress,  are  mirrored  in  the  deep  still  water. 

The  Montenegrin  frontier  is  at  only  one  hour’s  ascent 
above  Cattaro.  In  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  in  the  market¬ 
place,  or  bazaar,  recalling  the  Agora  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
outside  its  walls,  the  traveller  will  obtiiin  his  first  sight  of  the 
Montenegrins,  who  descend  thither  to  sell  or  barter  the  scanty 
produce  of  their  mountains.  Here  a  group  of  Perianiks*, 

*  So  called  from  the  feather  {pero)  worn  in  their  caps. 
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Prince  Danld’a  body-guard,  are  displaying  tbeir  tall  and 
athletic  forms,  their  rich  national  costumes,  their  embroidered 
tunics  and  flowing  kilts,  and  their  silver-hilted  pistols  and 
dirks ;  there  a  shepherd  warrior,  with  the  graceful  strucca,  or 
plaid  of  many  colours,  resembling  the  Spanish  manta,  thrown 
across  his  shoulder,  is  exhibiting  to  a  Hungarian  grenadier 
or  Tyrolese  rifleman  of  the  Austrian  garrLson,  the  medals 
on  his  breast  which  bear  witness  to  his  prowess  in  many  a 
foray  and  battle  with  the  Turks.  Beyond,  parties  of  Monte¬ 
negrin  women,  seated  under  the  trees,  and  conspicuous  from 
their  red  caps,  ornamented  with  tassels,  beads,  and  coins,  their 
gay  white  pelisses,  and  their  leather  girdles,  studded  with  agates 
and  cornelians,  —  are  comparing  their  kerchiefs  and  trinkets,  or 
bargaining  with  the  sombre-dressed  townspeople. 

From  Cattaro  to  Tzetinie  the  distance  is  about  twenty  Eng¬ 
lish  miles,  —  a  mule-ride  of  five  or  six  hours.  By  a  succession 
of  zigzags,  the  Austrians  have  carried  a  very  steep  bridle-path, 
closely  resembling  a  staircase,  so  far  as  the  Montenegrin  frontier, 
which  is  nearly  half-way  up  the  precipitous  face  of  Mount 
Sella,  or  Lovcen,  rising  immediately  behind  the  town.  As  the 
traveller  winds  slowly  and  wearily  up  the  ascent,  the  indented 
shores  of  the  bay,  studded  with  towns  and  villages,  the 
mountains  standing,  like  silent  warders,  around;  the  blue 
Adriatic  beyond,  are  spread  beneath  him  with  the  distinctness 
of  an  immense  model.  Above,  a  few  Montenegrin  shepherds, 
with  their  flocks,  appear  literally  to  hang  from  the  cliffs  and 
snow-drifts.  It  is  easily  understood  with  what  fierce  impatience 
the  mountaineers,  pent  up  among  their  cold  and  starving  rocks, 
bear  their  rigid  exclusion  from  all  free  access  to  the  sea,  and 
from  the  groves  and  gardens  where  there  is  no  winter,  —  all 
scarce  a  rifle-shot  below  their  frontier.  ‘  The  most  important 
‘  acquisition  for  Montenegro,’  says  Count  Krasinski,  ‘  and  with- 
‘  out  which  it  will  never  make  any  real  advance  in  civilisation, 

‘  is  that  of  a  seaport,  however  small  it  may  be,  in  order  to  have 
‘  a  direct  and  free  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world ; 

‘  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  but  be  a  cause  of  constant  heart-burning 
‘  to  the  Montenegrins  to  gaze  on  the  sea,  which  at  Cattaro  is 
‘  separated  from  their  country  by  less  than  the  distance  of  a  rlfle- 
‘  shot,  and  not  to  have  any  access  to  it,  except  with  the  per- 
‘  mission  of  the  Austrians,  and  on  submitting  to  all  the  vexa- 
‘  tions  of  their  quarantine  and  passport  systems.’  (Krasinski, 

When  the  summit  of  the  pass,  which  a  few  resolute  marks¬ 
men  could  defend  against  a  host,  is  at  length  surmounted,  the 
lofty  peak  of  Lovcen,  one  of  the  highest  in  Montenegro,  rises 
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immediately  on  the  right ;  while,  on  the  dreary  upland  plain  in 
front,  stand  the  rude  stone  houses,  partly  thatched,  and  partly 
covered  with  wooden  shingles,  of  the  village  of  Negosh,  whence 
sprung  the  ruling  family  of  Petrovich,  and  others  of  the 
principal  clans  of  the  principality.  The  scene  around,  as 
elsewhere  in  Montenegro,  though  stern  and  solitary,  is  not  all 
barren  or  desolate.  There  are  rich  pasturages  among  the 
forests  which  partly  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains ;  while, 
half-concealed  among  the  crags,  peep  out,  here  and  there, 
romantic  dells,  glittering  with  wild  flowers ;  sunny  slopes  and 
tiny  vales,  capable  of  the  highest  culture,  and  where  the  jSIon- 
tenegrins  raise  their  harvests  of  hay  and  corn. 

From  the  brow  of  a  hill  about  one  hour  beyond  Xegosh,  a 
wide  and  magnificent  view  opens  over  the  southern  districts  of 
the  principality,  and  the  beautiful  lake  of  Scodra,  or  Scutari, 
which  closely  resembles,  in  its  main  features,  the  Lago  di 
Garda  in  Italy.  The  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  distant 
mountains  of  Albania,  once  the  stronghold  of  Scanderbeg,  the 
heroic  ally  of  INIontenegro  in  her  infant  struggles  for  life  against 
Mahomed  II.,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople.  Hence  the 
traveller  descends  to  the  valley  of  Tzetinic,  the  smallest  capital 
in  Europe,  for  it  consists  of  only  thirty  or  forty  houses  en¬ 
circling  the  palace  of  the  prince,  and  the  church  and  convent, 
which  form  the  Valhalla,  the  national  temple  and  central  shrine, 
of  his  race. 

We  have  now  shown  that  Tzetlnie  may  be  reached  from 
London  in  an  easy  and  highly  entertaining  journey  of  a  single 
week.  Thus,  in  seven  days  after  his  escape  from  the  wigs  and 
gowns,  the  heat  and  dust,  the  quibbles  and  Avrangling  of 
Westminster  Hall,  an  English  Judge  may  contemplate  the 
Prince  of  iMontenegro,  surrounded  by  the  chief  wariors  and 
senators  (^gyt']Topss  fieSovres)  of  his  tribe,  —  their  dark  eyes 
and  glittering  arms  flashing  in  the  sun,  and  their  long  hair  and 
white  tunics  streaming  in  the  wind,  —  as  he  daily  administers 
justice  at  his  palace  gate,  under  the  open  sky,  in  the  pure 
mountain  air; — justice  like  that  once  administered  by  Aga¬ 
memnon  in  the  camp  before  Troy,  or  by  Abraham  at  the  door  of 
his  tent  in  the  wilderness.  But  it  is  the  statesman  and  scholar 
who  will  feel  the  keenest  interest,  and  derive  the  most  lively  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  from  a  visit  to  this  primitive  region,  which  still  pre¬ 
sents  a  picture  of  the  court  and  camp  of  an  Homeric  king. 

The  Montenegrin  polity  was  organised  in  its  present  form  by 
the  late  Vladika,  Peter  II.;  and  is  described  as  follows  by  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson*,  who  visited  the  Mountain  in  1844:  — 

•  Vol.  i.  pp.  454-6. 
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‘  The  government  of  ]^Iontenegro  may  (almost)  be  called  republican, 
all  affairs  relating  to  the  public  good  being  settled  in  the  General 
Assembly.  The  same  privilege  of  discussion  is  enjoyed  by  the  people 
as  in  other  Slavonic  communities  of  ancient  and  modern  times  ;  and 
if  the  government  is  not  democratic,  as  among  the  early  Slavonians 
(mentioned  by  Procopius),  respect  for  the  popular  rights  is  duly 
maintained,  and  every  village  or  department  has  the  right  of  electing 
its  own  chiefs.  And  though  the  reforms  made  by  the  present  Vla- 
dika  (Peter  II.)  have  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  mode  of 
government,  in  the  enactment  and  administration  of  laws,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  a  senate*,  the  voice  of  the  people  has  still  its  weight 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  common  interests  of  the  country.  In¬ 
deed,  the  ruler  of  Montenegro  ought  to  be  appointed  to  his  office  by 
the  popular  voice,  and  the  General  Diet  has  tlie  right  of  his  election. 
But  the  supreme  power,  as  in  some  other  Slavonic  countries,  has 
long  since  been  confined  to  one  family ;  and,  unless  a  good  reason 
could  be  assigned,  has  always  been  given  to  the  immediate  heir ;  so 
tliat  the  elective  principle,  in  the  appointment  of  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate,  has  not  for  many  years  been  really  carried  out.’ 

‘  In  a  semicircular  recess,  formed  by  the  rocks  on  one  side  of  the 
plain  of  Tzetinie,  and  about  half-a-mile  to  the  southw'ard  of  the 
town,  is  a  level  piece  of  grass  land,  with  a  thicket  of  low  poplar  trees. 
Here  the  Diet  is  held ;  from  which  the  spot  has  received  the  name  of 
Ma/i  S/tor,  “  the  small  assembly.”  When  any  matter  is  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  the  people  meet  in  this  their  Itunimede,  or  “  meadow  of  coun- 
“cil,”  and,  partly  on  the  level  space,  partly  on  the  rocks,  receive 
from  the  Yladika  notice  of  the  question  proposed.  The  duration  of 
the  discussion  is  limited  to  a  certain  time,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  assembly  is  expected  to  come  to  a  decision ;  and  when  the  bell  of 
the  monastery  orders  silence,  notwithstanding  the  most  animated  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  is  instantly  restored.  The  metropolitan  asks  again  what 
is  their  decision,  and  whether  they  agree  to  his  proposal  ?  The 
answer  is  (generally)  the  same,  Budi  po  tvoi/emu,  Vladika  ;  “  Let  it 
“  be  as  thou  wishest,  O  Vladika.”  ’  {Krasinski,  p.  10.) 

We  return  from  this  digression  to  the  pictures  of  Homeric 
manners  which  the  grassy  vale  of  Tzetinie  daily  presents ; — to 
the  feasts  in  the  open  air  off  sheep  roasted  whole  on  wooden 
spits; — to  the  recitations  by  wandering  minstrels  of  ballads  in 
praise  of  bygone  heroes ;  —  to  the  athletic  games  and  sword- 
dances; — to  the  warlike  exercises  and  feats  of  arms,  in  which 
the  Montenegrins  display  almost  incredible  strength,  speed,  and 
skill.  It  was  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Homeric  age  that 
the  Prince  should  not  only  excel  his  people  in  mind  and  per¬ 
son,  in  council  and  battle,  but  that  he  should  likewise  be  peer- 

•  The  Montenegrin  senate  is  composed  of  fourteen  of  the  principal 
chiefs,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  prince.  Each  senator  receives 
the  patriarchal  salary  of  81.  sterling  a  year,  in  addition  to  nn  allow¬ 
ance  of  flour. 
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less  in  martial  games,  and  in  the  more  refined  accomplishments 
of  music  and  song.  The  late  Vladika,  the  friend  and  host  of 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  came  fully  up  to  this  ideal.  His  noble 
features  and  majestic  stature,  of  about  six  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  might  well  command  the  respect  of  a  primitive  and 
warlike  race.  He  united  the  qualities  of  a  brave  and  skilful 
captain  and  of  an  able  statesman.  Himself  educated  at  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg,  he  first  made  his  countrymen  feel  the 
wants  and  entertain  the  ideas  of  modern  civilisation.  While 
founding  schools,  repmring  churches,  planning  roads,  and  pro¬ 
mulgating  laws,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  probably,  the  only 
bishop  of  his  day  who  could  hit  with  a  rifle-ball  a  lemon 
thrown  into  the  air  by  one  of  his  attendants, —  a  feat  which 
added  not  a  little  to  the  confidence  which  he  enjoyed  among  his 
soldiers.  Well  acquainted  with  the  languages  and  literature 
of  the  principal  European  nations,  he  had  also  the  merit  of 
being  a  distinguished  poet  in  his  native  dialect;  and  was  wont, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  heroic  chieftains  of  Greece,  to  beguile 
the  cares  of  war  and  government,  by  chanting  to  the  music 
of  the  Slavonian  gusla,  or  lyre,  in  verses  of  his  own  compo¬ 
sition,  the  historical  lays  of  his  country,  the  glorious  exploits 
of  his  forefathers,  and  the  achievements  of  his  own  comrades. 

Though  without  the  natural  advantage  of  a  commanding 
person,  the  reigning  prince,  or  kniaz  *,  has  inherited  many  of 
the  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the 
civilising  policy,  of  his  uncle  and  predecessor.  He  also  is  a 
Slavonian  minstrel  of  no  mean  reputation;  at  the  same  time 
he  excels  his  countrymen  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  as  Ulysses 
surpassed  the  Ithacans  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  The  practice 
at  the  target,  erected  in  front  of  the  palace  at  Tzetinie,  would 
supply  the  subject  of  a  striking  picture.  The  group  in  the 
fore-ground  formed  of  the  prince  and  his  chief  warriors,  all  in 
their  picturesque  dresses,  and  eager  with  wild  excitement,  as 
they  take  aim  standing,  leaning,  or  lying  prostrate,  according 
to  the  word  of  command,  —  is  framed  by  the  pine-clad  moun¬ 
tains  around,  torn  with  headlong  torrents,  and  capped  with 
eternal  snow.  High  over  head  numbers  of  eagles  and  vultures 
are  slowly  wheeling  in  majestic  circles,  attracted  by  the  echo 
of  the  Montenegrin  rifles,  which  have  so  often  afforded  them 
a  banquet. 

We  doubt  that  we  shall  destroy  the  illusions  of  our  more 
enthusiastic  readers,  and  so  deter  them  from  an  expedition  to  the 


*  Kniaz  is  the  title  of  a  secular  prince,  as  Vladika  is  of  a  prince- 
bishop. 
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Montenegrin  capital,  if  we  assure  them  that  they  need  not  fear 
being  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  either  Homeric  fare  or 
Homeric  accommodation  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Daniel.  He  re¬ 
ceives  as  his  guests  all  travellers  of  distinction,  or  who  come  pro¬ 
perly  recommended  to  his  good  offices.  His  manners  are  cordial 
and  prepossessing ;  and  he  speaks  German,  French,  and  Italian 
with  fluency  and  precision.  Kind  and  courteous,  he  takes  a 
hospitable  as  well  as  politic  pleasure  in  the  visits  of  foreigners ; 
and  is  particularly  desirous  that  Englishman  should  feel  an 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  to  have  a  strong  claim  upon  our  friendly  notice  and 
sympathy,  from  the  vicinity  of  our  stronghold  at  Corfu,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  Montenegrins  powerfully  co-operated 
with  us  in  our  attacks  on  the  French  in  Dalmatia  towards  the 
close  of  the  great  European  war.* 

On  the  death,  in  1851,  of  the  late  Vladika,  Prince  Daniel, 
then  scarcely  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  completing  his 
education  at  Vienna ;  and,  on  his  return  homewards,  happening  . 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  handsome  and  accomplished  young  lady  of 
Trieste,  he  discovered  that  it  would  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  present  times,  and  with  the  traditions  of  the 
early  heroes  of  his  race,  that  the  secular  functions  of  the  Prince 
of  Montenegro  should  be  separated  from  the  ecclesiastical 
character.!  After  the  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  by 
proxy,  in  true  princely  style,  at  Trieste,  and  the  triumphant 
entry  of  the  bride  to  her  future  home  at  Tzetinie,  tall  Monte¬ 
negrin  warriors  were  seen  staggering  up  their  mountains  from 
Cattaro  under  the  weight  of  mirrors  and  pianos,  carpets  and 
hangings,  plate  and  fine  linen,  with  all  the  other  paraphernalia 
of  modern  furniture,  which  had  been  sent  by  sea  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Within  the  house,  therefore,  foreign  guests  will  find 
an  entertainment  resembling  that  which  would  greet  them  in  the 
palace  of  a  minor  German  prince.  It  is  when  they  cross  the 
threshold  outwards,  that  they  literally  step  over  three  thousand 
years,  and  a  hundred  generations, — from  the  nineteenth  century 
after,  to  the  tenth  century  before,  the  Christian  era ;  and  that 
they  will  find  themselves  surrounded  by  those  Homeric  and 

*  In  1813  and  1814.  The  correspondence  of  the  Vladika  Peter  L 
with  our  naval  commanders  in  the  Adriatic  at  that  period,  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  archives  at  Tzetinie,  and  the  attention  of  English 
visitors  is  always  drawn  to  it. 

t  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  bishops,  in  the  Greek 
chnrch,  are  forbidden  to  marry.  The  succession  of  the  Vladikas  of 
Montenegro  was  generally  from  uncle  to  nephew  in  the  Petrovich 
family. 
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patriarchal  scenes  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  draw  an 
imperfect  sketch.* 

From  our  mention  of  the  Princess  of  Montenegro,  it  is  an 
easy  transition  to  an  examination  of  the  domestic  position  held 
by  the  women  of  her  adopted  country,  —  that  great  criterion 
of  the  true  character  of  the  socijil  life  of  every  age  and  people. 
The  forms  and  features  of  the  maidens  of  the  Black  Moun¬ 
tain  are  often  cast  in  Nature’s  best  mould ;  but  early  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  wind,  and  a  fare  as  hard  ns  the  incessant  toil  to 
which  they  are  condemned  almost  from  their  cradles,  soon  nip 
their  beauty  in  its  bud.  Like  other  Highlanders,  the  Monte¬ 
negrins  devolve  almost  all  manual  occupations  upon  their  women, 
except  the  labours  of  war,  of  the  chase,  and  of  agriculture. 
Nor  do  the  women  repine  at  their  lot.  Tall  and  strong,  they 
may  be  seen  cheerfully  toiling  up  the  steepest  ascents,  or 
stejiping  nimbly  along  the  verge  of  precipices,  under  such 
loads  of  corn  or  firewood  as  men  seldom  carry  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  while,  as  if  they  did  not  feel  their  enormous  burdens, 
they  hold  their  distaffs  in  their  hands,  and  chat  gaily  together  as 
they  spin.  Conjugal  fidelity  and  female  chastity  are  religiously 
respected  in  Montenegro ;  and  the  rare  breaches  of  either  are 
invariably  punished  by  the  death  of  the  guilty  couple.  Hence 
spring  much  primitive  simplicity  and  freedom  of  manner  among 
the  Penelopes  and  Nausicaas  of  Tzernogora ;  and  the  stranger 
guest  is  often  surprised  at  his  hand  being  kissed,  as  a  token  of 
Avelcome  and  respect,  by  the  wife  or  daughter  of  his  host.  La¬ 
boriously  industrious  in  peace,  these  mountain  heroines  often 
brave  the  dangers  of  war  with  the  spirit  of  a  Deborah,  a  Jael, 
or  a  Judith. 

We  have  now  attempted  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  claims  of 
Montenegro  to  our  curiosity  and  sympathy.  Despite  them  all, 
the  very  name  of  the  mountain  State  remained,  until  quite 
recently,  well  nigh  forgotten  in  England ;  or  it  was  known 
only  through  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  elaborate,  scholarlike, 
and  exhaustive  work.  But  the  grand  assault  on  Montenegro 
organised  in  1852  by  the  concentrated  forces  of  the  Turks, 
under  the  illustrious  renegade,  Omer  Pasha  himself ;  and  the 
mighty  consequences  which  speedily,  though  indirectly,  resulted 
from  the  proposed  invasion,  have  since  brought  the  little  prin- 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  description  of  Glennaquoich  (Waverley, 
chap,  xix.)  would,  in  many  respects,  apply  to  the  palace  at  Tzetinie. 
It  is  a  large  lofted  house,  in  the  Scotch  phrase,  that  is,  a  building  of 
two  storeys.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  courtyard,  defended  by  a  high  wall 
with  flanking  towers,  in  which  are  exhibited  the  cannon  and  other 
trophies  taken  at  various  times  from  the  Turks. 
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cipality  into  prominent  notice.  The  Austrian  Government, 
always  timid,  and,  with  sound  reason,  jealous  of  any  struggle 
near  its  frontier  that  may  awaken  the  spirit  of  nationality  in 
any  of  its  own  subject  races,  sent  Count  de  Leiningen  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  procure  the  recall  of  Omer  Pasha  and  his 
troops.  The  wily  and  cautious  Ottoman  general  gladly  seized 
the  first  plausible  excuse  for  withdrawing  from  an  expedition  in 
which  a  large  army  must  starve,  while  a  small  force  is  certain 
of  annihilation;  and  the  success  of  the  Austrian  mission  perhaps 
led  Russia  to  anticipate  equal  results  from  that  of  Prince  Men- 
schikoffi  which  led  to  the  war  of  1854. 

During  that  struggle.  Prince  Daniel  remained  strictly 
neutral,  though  the  junction  of  his  forces  with  the  Christian 
insurgents  and  Greek  sympathisers  in  Albania  and  Thessaly, 
would  probably  have  turned  the  scale  against  the  Ottoman 
dominion  in  those  provinces.  He  had  expected  that  this  neu¬ 
trality  would  be  rewarded  by  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
Western  Powers  at  the  Paris  Conferences  of  1856 ;  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  their  achievements,  the  Montenegrins  were 
still  destitute  of  that  one  foundation  of  all  national  existence  in 
modern  Europe,  the  formal  recognition  of  their  independent 
administration  as  a  distinct  State.  But  the  patriotic  hopes  of 
Prince  Daniel,  like  those  of  the  Vladika  Peter  I.  at  the  period 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  were  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  representatives  neither  of  Russia  nor  of  the  \V  estern 
Powers  opposed  the  declaration  made  at  the  Conference  of 
March  25.  1856,  by  the  Turkish  Plenipotentiary:  ‘The  Sub- 
‘  lime  Porte  considers  Montenegro  an  integral  part  of  the  Otto- 
‘  man  Empire.  It,  however,  declares  that  it  has  no  intention 
‘  to  endeavour  to  alter  the  existing  state  of  things  in  that  quarter.’ 

In  the  diplomatic  notes  which  he  has  addressed  to  foreign  po¬ 
tentates  and  statesmen  some  months  later,  and  in  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  English  and  French  officers  and  travellers  who 
have  visited  him  at  Tzetinie,  Prince  Daniel  has  invariably  used 
language  to  the  following  effect :  ‘  It  is  hard  measure  to  us  that 

*  we  should  be  expected  or  required  by  the  Great  Powers  of  the 
‘  West  to  submit,  in  any  sense  whatsoever,  to  the  Infidels  in 

*  their  present  condition,  seeing  that  our  ancestors,  long  the  van- 
‘  guard  of  Christendom,  successfully  resisted  them  in  the  pride 
‘of  their  glory  and  strength.  Why  should  I  own  myself  a 
‘  vassal  of  Abdul  Medjid,  when  my  forefathers  hurled  scorn  and 
‘defiance  at  Mahomed  II.  and  at  Solyman  the  Magnificent? 
‘  Still,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  and  with 
‘  the  object  of  gaining  for  my  country  the  goodwill  of  England 
‘and  France,  I  am  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty 
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‘  the  Sultan,  but  only  on  such  conditions  as  will  justify  or  ex- 
‘  cuse  so  great  a  concession  in  the  eyes  of  my  senators  and 

*  people.  The  most  indispensable  of  these  conditions  are :  — 

*  1.  The  solemn  and  formal  recognition  of  the  independent  ad- 
‘  ministration  and  internal  self-government  of  Montenegro,  on 

*  the  model  of  the  kindred  principality  of  Servia.  2.  The  ces- 

*  sioii  of  a  port,  to  be  declared  free  to  the  commerce  of  all  na- 
‘  tions,  on  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  Antivari  and  the 
‘  Austrian  frontier,  which  now  shuts  us  out  entirely  from  the 
‘  sea.  3.  The  annexation  to  our  mountains  of  a  certain  portion 

*  of  arable  land  in  the  neighbouring  lowlands,  to  be  cultivated 

*  by  the  Montenegrins,  whose  rugged  territory  does  not  now 
‘  grow  sufficient  corn  for  their  subsistence.  Without  such  ma- 
‘  terial  advantages  in  exchange,  the  surrender  on  my  part  of 
‘  even  the  least  fraction  of  the  national  rights  purchased  by  the 

*  blood  of  my  tribe  during  so  many  generations,  would  prove 

*  the  signal  for  my  own  death  or  deposition,  and  for  the  eleva- 

*  tion  in  my  stead  of  some  other  member  of  my  family,  who 

*  would  be  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  and  by  the 
‘  refusal  of  all  support  and  countenance  elsewhere,  to  throw 

*  himself  unreservedly  into  the  arms  of  the  Czar.’  It  is  beyond 
question  that  Prince  Daniel  risked  not  only  his  authority,  but 
his  life,  by  his  breach  with  Russia  in  1857,  and  by  the  dispo¬ 
sition  which  he  has  shown  to  lean  on  the  Western  Powers.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year,  he  determined  to  plead  his  cause  in  per¬ 
son  at  the  Courts  of  France  and  England,  despite  the  threats 
and  cajolery  of  the  agents  of  Russia,  who  were  so  furious  at 
this  open  proof  of  complete  emancipation  from  their  control, 
that  they  endeavoured  to  stir  up  a  revolution  in  Montenegro, 
and  suspended  the  payment  of  the  annual  subsidy  of  4700/. 
stipulated  at  the  period  when  the  Vladika  Peter  I.  joined  with 
the  Czar  against  the  French  in  Dalmatia.  The  prosecution 
of  his  journey  to  London  was  officially  discouraged;  but  he  was 
frequently  received  at  the  Tuileries;  and,  as  subsequent  events 
have  proved,  he  certainly  succeeded  in  winning  the  politic  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  French  Emperor. 

An  equitable  arrangement  of  the  question  of  Montenegro 
seemed  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  the 
great  Powers,  when  it  was  again  retarded  by  a  fresh  invasion 
of  the  Turks.  So  often  as  the  power  of  the  Sultan  has 
become  in  some  degree  consolidated,  and  his  armies  are  not 
fully  occupied  elsewhere,  they  have  always  been  directed  against 
the  Montenegrins,  whose  freedom  in  their  mountains  under  a 
Christian  ruler  appears  insufferable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans.  Elsited,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  advantages  won  for 
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them  by  the  arms  of  the  Allies  in  the  Crimea,  and  forgetting 
their  own  solemn  declaration  at  the  Paris  Congress  that  they  , 
would  respect  the  status  quo,  the  Turks,  early  in  1858,  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  Montenegrin  frontiers  the  forces  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  provinces ;  while  a  succession  of  powerful  armaments  bore, 
by  sea  from  Constantinople  to  the  scene  of  action,  fresh  battalions 
and  munitions  of  war.*  The  district  of  Grahovo,  bordering  on 
Herzegovina,  was  the  first  point  of  attack ;  and  there,  on  May 
13.  1858,  some  of  the  choicest  troops  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
their  breasts  covered  with  French  and  English  Crimean  decora¬ 
tions,  which  are  now  exhibited  as  trophies  in  the  Arsenal  at 
Tzetinie,  were  as  utterly  routed  or  cut  to  pieces  by  the  clans  of 
the  Black  Mountains,  as  the  English  army  at  Prestonpans  by 
the  Scotch  Highlanders  in  1745.  An  eye-witness,  who  beheld 
the  battle  from  a  neighbouring  hill,  has  given  a  vivid  description 
of  the  charge  of  the  Montenegrin  columns.  They  rushed  furi¬ 
ously  forward,  chanting  their  national  songs,  and  keeping  up  a 
rolling  fire  on  the  enemy.  When  about  a  pistol-shot  from  the 
Turkish  lines,  they  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  while  each  man 
devoutly  crossed  himself,  looking  up  to  heaven.  Then  dropping 
their  muskets  and  rifles,  and  drawing  their  handjars  and  yata- 
gans  (dirks  and  broad-swords),  they  threw  themselves  headlong 
on  the  foe.  It  was  Ascension  Day ;  and  at  the  moment  of 
closing,  the  various  cries  of  the  Christians  swelled  into  one 
thrilling,  enthusiastic  shout,  which  rang  clearly  above  the  roar 
of  battle,  ‘  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest !’  Neither  the  flashing 
volleys  of  cannon  and  musketry,  nor  the  bristling  hedge  of 
bayonets,  nor  the  long  lines  of  the  Turkish  entrenchments 
withstood  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  that  tremendous  shock. 
Hardly  was  the  first  onset  over,  when  the  mingled  torrent  of 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  went  raving  down  the  stream 
of  fight.  Never  was  victory  more  complete ;  never  were  the 
vanquished  more  nearly  annihilated.  The  Turks  who  escaped 
from  tho  battle  mostly  fell  into  the  Montenegrin  ambuscades  in 


*  These  armaments  passed  by  Corfu  during  March  and  April, 
1858.  The  troops  and  stores  which  they  carried  were  disembarked 
at  Kick  and  Sutorina,  those  narrow  tongues  of  land  intersecting  the 
Austrian  dominions  in  Dalmatia,  which  the  Turks  retain  as  ports  for 
their  great  inland  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Kick  and  Sutorina  formerly  separated,  to  the  north  and 
south  respectively,  the  territory  of  the  liagusans  from  that  of  the 
Venetians,  who  were  more  dreaded  as  neighbours  than  even  the 
Ottomans  by  the  citizens  of  the  rival  maritime  and  commercial 
republic. 
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the  defiles  through  which  they  had  marched  on  the  previous  day, 
in  the  full  confidence  of  gaining  an  easy  triumph. 

The  despatch,  addressed  from  the  field  of  Grahovo  by  Mirko 
Petrovich,  the  Montenegrin  commander-in-chief,  to  his  brother 
Prince  Daniel,  has  been  published  in  the  English  and  con¬ 
tinental  newspapers,  but  merits  reproduction  in  a  somewhat  less 
transient  shape :  — 

‘  Great  Conqueror,  Prince  of  the  valiant  Montenegrins !  —  In  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Almighty,  and  in  honour  of  my  prince  and  well- 
beloved  brother,  I  disposed  my  troops  on  Ascension  Day,  May  13th, 
before  sunrise,  for  a  general  assault  on  the  Turkish  entrenchments. 
Immediately  the  columns  of  attack  were  formed,  I  opened  fire  in  the 
valley  where  were  massed  the  guards  of  your  highness  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Turks.  At  the  same  moment,  our  faithful  and  brave 
falcons*  darted  on  the  foe,  brandishing  their  yatagans,  and  shouting, 
with  an  unspeakable  enthusiasm,  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and 
“  honour  to  our  Prince  !”  I  beheld  then,  O  my  chieftain  and  brother, 
prodigies  of  valour,  of  heroism,  of  love  of  liberty.  Thanks  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  Lord  Almighty,  our  blows  fell  on  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
as  though  we  had  been  felling  the  trees  of  the  forest. 

‘  Of  the  thousands  of  which  the  Turkish  army  was  composed, 
scarce  a  few  hundreds  have  escaped  to  tell  how  the  Montenegrins 
can  fight  for  their  country.  Your  soldiers  have  slain  seven  thousand 
Turks,  taken  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  twelve  hundred  caparisoned 
horses,  'and  five  hundred  tents.  At  this  moment  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  arms  captured,  and  all  the  rich  booty  which  we  have 
acquired.  The  field  of  battle  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  forest  laid 
low,  and  the  mutilated  corpses  of  the  Turks  are  a  sight  of  horror. 

‘  It  is  thus,  O  my  Lord,  that  the  Montenegrins  have  in  part 
avenged  the  defeat  of  their  Servian  ancestors  on  the  plain  of  Kos- 
sovo,  on  June  15.  1389.  They  rushed  onwards,  one  over  the  body 
of  the  other,  braving  wounds  and  death  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
your  eyes. 

‘  In  this  action  we  had  ibrty-seven  killed  and  about  sixty  wounded. 
On  the  side  of  the  Turks  two  pashas  w'ere  slain.  The  head  of  one 
was  taken  by  the  brave  Captain  Djukanor;  the  other  fell  by  the 
sword  of  the  standard-bearer  of  your  highness’s  guard.  In  the 
struggle  of  man  against  man,  our  officers  were  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  common  soldiers,  —  all  behaved  as  true  heroes. 

‘  Honour  to  them  all  before  God,  and  before  you,  my  Prince ! 
When  we  shall  have  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  dead,  tended  the 
wounded,  and  distributed  the  booty,  I  will  repair  to  your  highness.’ 

Recent  inquiries,  made  by  no  friendly  critics,  acquit  this 
bulletin  of  exaggeration.  The  success  of  the  Montenegrins  at 
Grahovo  was  certainly  a  ‘  victory  of  strange  and  almost  porten- 

*  An  epithet  which  the  Montenegrins  apply  to  themselves  in  their 
national  songs. 
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‘  tous  splendour,’  to  use  the  phrase  applied  by  Lord  Macaulay 
to  some  of  the  martial  exploits  of  the  Scotch  mountaineers  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Great  Britain.  It  resembled  the  triumphs  of 
the  Highlanders  over  the  English  armies  at  Killiecrankie  and 
Prestonpans.  The  true  explanation  is,  that  when  disciplined 
troops  have  been  once  utterly  broken,  the  individual  soldiers, 
fighting  singly,  have  little  chance  of  either  victory  or  escape, 
when  opposed,  man  against  man,  to  antagonists  so  superior  as 
the  Montenegrins  are  to  the  Turks  in  personal  strength  and 
activity. 

According  to  the  usual  fate  of  both  states  and  individuals,  so 
soon  as  Montenegro  had  fully  shown  that  she  was  able  to  help 
herself,  external  assistance  poured  in  upon  her.  Scarce  had  the 
clash  of  arms  at  Grahovo  resounded  through  Europe,  when  the 
English  and  French  Governments  concurred  in  the  expediency 
of  stifling  a  spark  of  Avar  which  might,  for  the  second  time, 
wrap  Eastern  Europe  in  a  conflagration.  England  obtained  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  authorised  by  the  Great  PoAvers 
(as  had  long  been  proposed  by  Prince  Daniel),  to  define  the 
true  frontiers  of  the  principality,  and  so  to  diminish  the  motives 
or  pretexts  for  mutual  reprisals  and  border  Avarfare  between  the 
Christians  and  Mahommedans.  France  sent  a  strong  squadron 
into  the  Adriatic,  to  Avatch  the  movements  of  Austria,  and  to 
check  any  further  aggression  on  the  j)art  of  Turkey ;  while  a 
series  of  very  able  official  articles  in  the  ‘  Moniteur  ’  advocated 
with  almost  equal  effect  the  cause  of  Montenegro.  As  a  per¬ 
manent,  if  not  final,  settlement  of  the  Montenegrin  question 
seems  at  last  on  the  eve  of  realisation,  the  opportunity  appears 
favourable  for  a  brief  revieAv  of  the  history  and  actual  position 
of  this  singular  people  and  state. 

Montenegro*,  or  the  Black  ^Mountain,  is  the  Venetian  trans¬ 
lation  of  Tzernogora,  the  name  by  Avhich  the  lofty  ridges  over¬ 
hanging  the  Adriatic  and  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  are  known  in 
the  language  of  their  inhabitants,  a  Slavonian  tribe  calling 
themselves  Tzernogorki.  The  Montenegrins  are  zealous  sons 
of  the  Eastern  Church;  and  speak  a  very  pure  dialect,  uncor¬ 
rupted  by  the  admission  of  foreign  Avords,  and  closely  resem¬ 
bling  the  original  Slavonic  tongue,  i.  e.  that  into  which  the 
Scriptures  Avere  translated  by  St.  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  the 

*  Properly  Montenero;  but  the  Venetian  dialect  of  Italian  has 
long  predominated  throughout  the  Adriatie  and  Levant.  Of  the 
same  signification  are  the  Karadagh  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Mavpo- 
iovviov  of  the  Greeks.  The  Black  Mountain  was  in  former  times 
more  thickly  clothed  than  at  present  with  dark  pine  woods,  whence 
the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  modern  languages. 
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ninth  century,  and  which  still  continues  to  be  the  sacred 
language  of  all  the  Slavonian  nations  which  follow  the  Greek 
communion.  The  principality  extends  in  length  about  sixty, 
while  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  thirty-five,  English  miles.  It 
is  bound^  on  the  west  by  the  Austrian  circolo,  or  department 
of  Cattaro ;  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  by  the  Turkish  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  and  Albania.  Its  population  is 
now  estimated  at  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls, 
of  which  number  fully  twenty  thousand  are  fighting  men.  A 
narrow  territory,  it  will  be  said,  and  a  scanty  force,  to  have  with¬ 
stood  for  so  many  ages  the  disciplined  armies  of  an  empire  num¬ 
bering  thirty-five  millions  of  subjects,  and  stretching  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Ar¬ 
menia  to  the  sandy  deserts  of  Nubia  !  Nor  are  the  villages  in 
which  the  ^Montenegrins  dwell,  surrounded  by  walls,  or  other¬ 
wise  fortified  by  art.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  chiefly  situated 
in  the  valleys,  or  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  not  on  steep 
insulated  rocks,  difficult  of  access,  as  in  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Turkey,  and  indeed  throughout  the  East,  and  in  a 
large  part  of  Italy.  Thus  is  plainly  indicated  the  fearless  inde¬ 
pendence  of  these  mountaineers,  who,  feeling  secure  in  the 
natural  strength  of  their  country,  require  no  artificial  defence 
beyond  their  own  good  swords  and  rifles.  But,  as  was  said  of 
old  of  Sparta,  —  if  the  villages  of  Montenegro  are  unwalled 
by  man,  the  land  itself  is  walled  by  nature.  The  rugged  bar¬ 
riers  of  rock  that  encircle  every  frontier  hamlet  are  the  sentinels 
against  a  surprise ;  and  at  the  first  sign  of  an  inroad  from  the 
neighbouring  lowlands,  every  glen  pours  forth  its  hardy  garrison ; 
old  men,  boys,  even  women  and  children,  snatch  up  arms  against 
the  invader.  The  usual  manner  in  which  the  Montenegrins 
meet  a  foray  of  the  Turks  has  been  described  by  a  Kussian 
officer  *,  who  served  with  them  in  the  war  against  the  French 
in  Dalmatia  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  ‘  If  they 
‘  are  in  great  force,  the  ^Montenegrins  conceal  themselves  in 

*  ravines,  and  send  out  only  a  small  number  of  marksmen,  who, 
‘  by  retreating,  lead  the  enemy  into  the  ambush ;  here  they  sur- 

*  round  and  attack  him,  usually  preferring  on  such  occasions 

*  swords  to  fire-arms,  because  they  rely  on  their  individual 
‘  strength  and  bravery,  in  which  they  have  greatly  the  superiority 
‘  over  their  assailants.  When  their  numbers  are  much  inferior, 
‘  they  choose  some  advantageous  position  on  high  rocks,  whence, 
‘  pouring  forth  volleys  of  invective  and  sarcasm  against  the  In- 


*  M.  Broniewski.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Russian  expedition 
under  Admiral  Siniavin.  (Wilkinson,  vol.  i.  pp.  432-9.) 
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‘  fidels,  they  challenge  them  to  the  combat.’  ‘  As  in  the  heroic 
‘  times,’  adds  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  *  they  taunt  their  enemies,  and 
‘provoke  them  to  battle;  they  spoil  the  fallen  foe;  all  their 
‘  best  dressed  warriors  are  clad  in  the  dresses  of  the  slain ;  and 
‘  many  a  reproachful  speech  made  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  might  be 
‘  adopted  by  a  modern  poet  in  describing  the  contests  of  the 
‘Montenegrins  and  the  Turks.’ 

But  neither  the  importance  nor  the  long  preserved  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Montenegro,  are  derived  from  the  Spartan  rampart  of 
brave  hearts  within,  so  much  as  from  its  impregnable  position, 
and  from  the  suicidal  policy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  oppressing 
and  persecuting,  during  so  many  centuries,  its  Christian  subjects, 
to  whom  the  fastnesses  of  this  mountain  fortress  have  now,  dur¬ 
ing  twelve  generations,  proved  a  secure  place  of  refuge.  This 
fact  explains  the  sympathy  of  the  Christians  of  Herzegovina 
and  Bosnia  with  the  Montenegrins  in  1858,  as  in  all  previous 
invasions  of  the  Turks.  ‘  O  Slavonian,  wherever  thou  art,’ 
says  one  of  the  most  favourite  piesmas  or  national  ballads, 
‘whether  freeman  or  serf,  rejoice  that  so  long  as  the  Black 
‘  Mountain  exists,  thou  hast  liberty  and  a  country !  ’ 

The  general  aspect  *  of  jMontenegro  has  been  aptly  likened  to 
that  of  a  sea  of  stormy  waves  turned  into  stone.  Some  idea  of  the 
rugged  character  of  the  country  may  be  formed  from  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  that,  ‘  when  the  Almighty  was  engaged  in 
‘  sowing  the  surface  of  the  eartli  with  mountains,  the  bag  of 
‘  rocks  burst  open,  and  let  them  all  fall  on  Tzernogora.’  From 
whatever  side  the  Black  Mountain  is  approached,  the  traveller 
sees  before  him  gigantic  walls  of  rock,  the  pinnacles  of  which 
tower  to  a  height  of  from  3000  to  8000  feet.  These  lofty  ram¬ 
parts  throw  forth  outworks,  which  divide  and  sub-divide  the 
country  in  all  directions.  The  rivers,  as  they  flow  towards  the 
plmns,  form  a  series  of  tortuous  windings,  offering  at  every 
angle  a  succession  of  formidable  bastions.  So  complete,  in  a 
word,  are  the  natural  fortifications  of  Montenegro,  that  there  is 


*  The  climate  of  Montenegro  is  considered  very  healthy ;  and  its 
inhabitants  are  famous  for  their  longevity.  Colonel  Vialla  (vol.  i. 
p.  123.)  mentions  seeing  a  Montenegrin  family  which  reckoned  six 
generations.  The  head  of  the  house  was  117  years  old,  his  son  100, 
his  grandson,  82,  and  great-grandson  60 ;  and  the  son  of  this  last, 
who  was  43,  had  a  son  aged  21,  wliose  child  was  2  years  old.  Their 
bracing  climate,  their  frugal  mode  of  living,  and  their  active  habits, 
render  illness  very  unusual  among  the  Montenegrins,  and  also  enable 
them  to  recover  speedily  from  wounds  and  severe  accidents.  They 
also  possess  the  skill  of  all  wild  people  leading  an  unartificial  life  in 
curing  external  injuries. 
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no  even  tolerably  easy  communication  between  it  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Turkish  provinces,  except  by  the  Lake  of  Scutari. 
The  few  paths  across  the  mountain  ramparts  are  so  precipitous 
as  to  be  scarcely  accessible,  except  to  the  foot  of  a  wild  goat,  or 
of  a  Tzernogorki.  There  is  not  a  single  pass  leading  from  the 
lowlands  by  w'hich  an  invading  army  can  advance  without 
danger  of  being  well  nigh  exterminated,  like  the  Turks  at  the 
battle  of  Grahovo,  in  1858,  by  a  people  who  are  hereditary 
guerillas,  strong  and  fleet,  t>atient  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  cold 
and  fatigue,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  use  of  weapons 
and  to  border  warfare,  and  inhabiting  a  natural  stronghold  sur¬ 
passing  all  that  human  skill  can  devise.  When  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro  visited  Corfu  in  February,  1857,  he  was  conducted 
by  the  officers  of  the  British  Staff  over  the  citadel,  that  acro¬ 
polis  of  ancient  Coreyra,  on  which,  after  many  strange  and 
chequered  fortunes,  England,  in  these  latter  times,  has  laid  her 
firm  but  gentle  grasp.  Standing  on  the  angle  of  a  bastion, 
Prince  Daniel  long  contemplated  in  silence  that  scene  of  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty,  which  can  never  pass  from  the  heart  or  memory 
of  those  once  familiar  with  it.  His  eager  eye  glanced  from  the 
ships  of  w’ar  in  the  harbour  below,  over  the  bright  channel 
dividing  the  green  and  fertile  island  from  the  rugged  coast  of 
Epirus,  to  the  peaks  of  Pindus  and  of  the  Acroceraunian  Moun¬ 
tains.  But  soon  his  gaze  settled  on  the  little  warlike  world 
within  the  citadel  itself — on  those  slopes  bound  round  with 
forts  and  ramparts — on  the  long  tiers  of  cannon  —  on  the  piles 
of  shot  and  shell  —  on  the  ready  furnaces,  on  the  alert  senti¬ 
nels.  At  length,  turning  to  his  attendant  clansmen,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  w’ith  not  ungraceful  emotion ;  ‘  We  behold  here  a 
‘  wonderful  triumph  of  art  and  civilisation ;  but  the  mountains  of 
‘  our  fatherland  form  a  yet  stronger  and  more  glorious  fortress.’ 

The  modern  history  of  Alontenegi’o  may  he  said  to  commence 
four  centuries  ago,  with  its  first  chieftain,  Stratzimir,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  last  king  of  Servia,  who  fell  in  battle  against  Sultan 
Amurath  in  A.  D.  1389.  Stratzimir,  who,  from  his  swarthy 
complexion,  is  best  know'n  in  song  and  legend  as  Tzernowich, 
or  the  Black  Prince,  long  united  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
Albanian  hero.  When,  on  the  death  of  Scanderbeg  in  1467, 
the  Ottomans  had  overrun  Albania,  the  Servian  chief  gathered 
around  him  the  remnant  of  his  own  nation,  and  retiring,  with 
his  face  ever  to  the  foe,  from  forest  to  forest,  and  from  wilder¬ 
ness  to  wilderness,  at  length  turned  desperately  to  bay  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Black  Mountain. 

From  that  period,  the  history  of  Montenegro  forms  one  long 
epic  poem,  existing  in  the  piesmas,  which,  like  the  ballads  of 
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the  ancient  Rhapsodists,  are  not  only  warlike  songs,  but  also 
historical  records,  conveying  a  faithful  picture  of-  a  civil  history 
and  a  social  life,  which  no  other  country  of  modern  Europe  can 
match.  Many  of  the  Montenegrin  piesmas  possess  a  rude  and 
forcible  beauty ;  they  recite  the  last  struggles  of  the  expiring 
people  of  Servia,  the  wanderings  of  its  chieftains  in  search  of  a 
new  home,  and  their  erection  of  a  city  of  refuge,  in  which  the 
oppressed  and  proscribed  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  have  ever 
found  shelter  and  vengeance.  Thus,  as  it  has  been  observed, 
the  modern  history  of  Montenegro  throws  light  on  the  old  myth 
of  the  beginnings  of  Rome.  Tzernogora  is  now  to  the  Slavonian 
subjects  of  Turkey  what  Sparta  once  w’as  to  ancient  Hellas, 
and  Rome  to  ancient  Italy.  Its  people  is  the  remnant,  and  may 
possibly  yet  become  the  germ,  of  a  great  nation. 

As  Stratzimir  was  the  .®neas,  so  his  son,  Ivan,  was  at  once 
the  Romulus  and  the  Numa  Pompilius,  of  this  wild  Rome  of  the 
Slavonian  mountains.  Several  of  the  most  favourite  ballads 
celebrate  his  many  victories  over  the  Turks,  his  wise  laws  and 
counsels,  and  his  foundation  of  the  convent,  church,  and  village 
of  Tzetinie,  ever  since  the  seat  of  government  and  the  national 
temple  of  the  principality.  Ivan  is  still  the  popular  hero  of  his 
race.  Tradition  relates  that  in  a  vast  mysterious  cavern  of  the 
hills,  this  father  of  the  Tzernogorki  sleeps  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Vilas — those  Christian  nymphs  who  watch  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  Servian  people,  and  who  are  painted  in  many  a  fairy  lay,  as 
they  float  gracefully  in  the  mountain  air,  or  sport  by  the 
forest  streams,  or  dance  their  ringlets  on  the  beached  margent 
of  the  Adriatic.  Then  too  it  is  told  how,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  when  the  Almighty  shall  have  resolved  to  restore  Cattaro 
and  the  Blue  Sea  to  the  Montenegrins,  the  Vilas  will  awaken 
once  more  the  immortal  hero,  who  will  drive  the  Germans  from 
the  coasts  usurped  from  the  Slavonians,  and  the  infidel  Os- 
manlies  from  the  wide  and  fertile  plains  so  long  desolated  by 
their  dull  and  fanatic  tyranny. 

George,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  named  in  the  legends,  Stephen 
Tzernowich,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ivan,  was  the  last  secular 
ruler  of  Montenegro  until  the  accession  in  1851  of  the  now 
reigning  prince.  He  had  married  a  lady  of  the  great  Venetian 
family  of  Mocenigo,  and,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Turks,  he 
fled  with  her  to  her  native  city,  A.  d.  1516,  having  first,  with 
the  consent  of  the  people,  transferred  the  government  to  the 
hands  of  the  spiritual  chiefs.  After  a  long  period  of  anarchy, 
during  which  the  Turks  frequently  overran  the  country,  Daniel 
Petrovich  of  Negosh,  the  Mattathias  of  Tzernogora,  was 
chosen  Vladika,  i.  e.  Prince-Bishop ;  and  that  dignity  afterwards 
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became  hereditary  in  his  family,  —  the  Alaccabees  of  their 
tribe. 

The  republic  of  Venice  had  courted  the  alliance  of  Ivan. 
From  that  moment,  the  Tzernogorki  never  ceased  to  serve  as  a 
bulwark  to  all  northern  Italy  against  the  Ottomans,  who, 
having  become  masters  of  Albania  and  Servia  since  the  death 
of  Scanderbeg,  would  probably  have  overthrown  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  St.  Mark  had  not  the  flood  of  tlieir  victories  been 
stemmed  by  the  mountaineers  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  in  his  wars  with  Turkey,  first  of  his 
dynasty  opened  relations  with  Montenegro,  having  perceived 
the  advantage  of  an  ally  professing  the  same  creed  and  speaking 
a  dialect  of  the  same  language  with  the  Russians. 

It  is  recorded  that  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  Montenegro  had  been  attacked  in  more  than  forty 
regular  campaigns  by  the  Ottoman  armies,  which  were  invariably 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  So  often  as  the  invaders  marched  in 
overwhelming  force  through  the  valleys,  liberty  and  Christianity 
took  refuge  on  the  mountain-tops.  Burning  their  villages  and 
laying  waste  their  crops,  so  as  to  leave  neither  shelter  nor  food 
for  the  enemy,  the  Montenegrin  warriors,  fighting  inch  by 
inch,  bore  their  infants  and  household  gods  to  the  caverns  and 
wildernesses  of  the  hills,  whence  issuing  forth  afresh,  they  hung 
like  w'olves  on  the  skirts  of  the  foe.  When  he  had  been  des¬ 
troyed  or  driven  across  the  frontier,  they  rebu'dt  their  home¬ 
steads,  and  tilled  their  fields  again. 

In  A.  D.  1797,  the  most  po\verful  expedition  ever  organised 
by  the  Turks  for  the  conquest  of  Montenegro,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Kara  Mahmood,  the  Pasha  of  Skodra 
in  Albania.  He  penetrated  far  into  the  mountains,  but  w'as  at 
last  defeated  and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Kroussa,  which  the 
Montenegrins  consider  the  most  signal  and  decisive  of  all  their 
victories,  and  which  secured  to  Montenegro  half  a  century  of 
repose  from  invasion.  For  a  generation  afterwards,  the  pious 
elders  of  Tzetinie  loved  to  apply  to  him  the  verse  of  Holy 
Writ  on  the  defeat  of  the  Midianites,  when  ‘the  country  was 
*  in  quietness  forty  years.’  The  Gideon  of  the  Black  Mountain 
lived  to  become  also  its  Nestor ;  for  he  had  the  gift  of  persuasion 
and  eloquence  in  such  a  degree  that  a  word  from  him  was 
enough  to  obtain  the  most  oostly  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  his 
people.  On  the  18  th  of  October,  1830,  the  Great  Vladika, 
full  of  years  and  honours,  expired  at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a 
rule  of  fifty-three  years.  Like  Joshua  at  Shechem,  when  he 
felt  that  his  last  hour  wiis  approaching,  he  summoned  the  chiefs 
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and  elders  of  his  tribe  around  his  death-bed ;  exhorted  them  to 
abstain  from  mutual  strife  and  blood-feuds,  and  entered  into  a 
solemn  covenant  with  them  that  they  would  swear  over  his 
coffin  to  preserve  a  general  truce  among  all  districts,  villages,  and 
families,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  in  order  that  time  might 
be  gained  for  the  consolidation  of  the  statutes  and  ordinances 
which  he  had  set  them.  On  the  following  day,  the  nephew 
whom  he  had  designated  as  his  successor,  was  invested  with  the 
robes  of  state  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain,  and  presented, 
holding  the  staff  of  the  deceased  Yladika  in  his  hand,  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  j)eople. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  long  struggle  between  the  early 
Ottoman  Sultans  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  in  the  later 
wars  between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  Montenegro  rendered 
important  services  to  the  Christian  cause.  At  the  close  of  each 
contest,  it  was  invariably  abandoned,  according  to  the  usual 
fate  of  the  weaker  ally,  to  its  own  resources.  During  the  con¬ 
vulsions  which  heralded  in  the  fall  of  the  French  empire,  the 
destinies  of  the  Montenegrins  were  mingled  with  those  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  West.  The  far-seeing  eye  of  the  First  Na¬ 
poleon  detected  the  value  of  the  warlike  mountaineers  ;  and  the 
friendly  attitude  of  the  French  Government  towards  IMontenegro 
in  1858,  coupled  with  the  tone  of  the  official  press  of  Paris,  go 
far  to  prove  that  the  policy  and  example  of  the  founder  of  the 
imperial  dynasty  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  heir  of  his 
name  and  house.  Marshal  Marmont,  when  governor  of  Dal¬ 
matia,  was  specially  instructed  to  conciliate  the  Montenegrins 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  Provoked,  however,  by  some 
encroachments  of  the  French  troops,  they  sided  with  their  co¬ 
religionists  the  Russians  and  their  English  allies  in  the  war  of 
1805  and  1806,  and  again  in  1813  and  1814.  In  the  latter 
year,  aided  by  a  British  squadron,  they  wrested  from  the 
French  the  town  and  fortress  of  Cattaro,  which,  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  stated  to  have  been  made  with  the  Vladika,  were  thence¬ 
forth  to  be  the  cai)ital  and  port  of  their  territory.  But  this 
arrangement  wns  far  from  suiting  the  ambitious  views  of  Met- 
teruich.  Russia,  as  usual,  abandoned  its  tiny  ally  to  his  fate  ; 
and  the  congress  of  Vienna  decreed  the  transfer  to  Austria  of 
Cattaro,  together  with  the  other  ex- Venetian  possessions  on  the 
mainland.  Still  it  was  only  after  a  fierce  struggle  that  the 
Montenegrins  were  driven  from  the  coast;  and  they  afterwards 
made  several  gallant,  though  ineffectual,  attempts  to  recover  a 
harbour  which  brought  them  into  direct  communication  with 
the  commerce  and  civilisation  of  the  West.  At  length,  in 
1840,  a  definitive  convention  was  concluded  with  Austria,  and 
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the  boundaries  of  the  two  States  were  authoritatively  settled. 
The  treaty  of  peace  signed  on  this  occasion  was  of  great  diplo¬ 
matic  importance,  since  it  brought  IMontenegro,  for  the  first 
time,  under  the  common  law  of  Europe,  and  it  was  negotiated 
between  the  court  of  Vienna  and  the  Montenegrin  chief  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  the  Porte.  Convinced  of  the  advantage 
of  friendly  relations  with  all  Christian  States,  the  Montenegrins 
allowed  their  Vladika  to  erect  a  gallows  on  their  western  frontier, 
on  which  was  to  be  hung  whoever  should  venture  thenceforth  to 
make  a  raid  upon  Austrian  soil. 

At  the  urgent  and  repeated  instance  of  Prince  Daniel,  the 
Great  Powers  in  1 858  appointed  a  commission  to  mark  out  and 
fix  the  boundaries  of  Montenegro  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  as  had 
been  done  in  1840  on  the  side  of  Austria.  Such  a  delimitation 
can  alone  put  an  end  to  the  mutual  forays  and  reprisals  of  that 
blood-stained  debatable  land  between  Christendom  and  Islam ; 
and  especially  to  the  barbarous  custom  adopted  by  the  borderers 
on  either  side  of  cutting  off,  as  trophies  of  victory,  the  heads  of 
their  enemies.  The  following  account  of  this  savage  practice 
of  Montenegrin  warfare  is  given  by  the  Russian  officer 
Broniewski :  — 

‘  Their  ideas  about  war  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  civilised 
nations.  They  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  enemies  whom  they  take 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  spare  only  those  who  surrender  before 
the  battle.  The  property  they  capture  from  the  enemy  is  considered 
by  them  as  their  own,  and  as  the  reward  of  valour.  They  literally 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  A  Montenegrin  never 
craves  for  mercy ;  and  whenever  one  of  them  is  severely  wounded, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  save  him  from  the  foe,  bis  own  comrades  cut 
off  his  head.  "When,  at  the  attack  of  Clobuk,  a  little  detachment  of 
our  (Russian)  troops  was  obliged  to  retreat,  an  officer  of  stout  make, 
and  no  longer  young,  fell  on  the  ground  from  exhaustion.  A  Mon¬ 
tenegrin,  perceiving  it,  ran  immediately  to  him,  and  having  drawn 
his  yatagan,  said,  “  You  are  very  brave,  and  must  wish  that  I  should 

cut  off'  your  head;  say  a  prayer,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.” 
The  officer,  horrified  at  this  propositi,  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and  re¬ 
joined  his  comrades  with  the  assistance  of  the  friendly  Montenegrin.’ 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  somew’liat 
similar  scene  which  occurred  during  the  last  encounter  of  the 
mountaineers  with  the  Austrians,  before  the  definitive  peace  of 
1840;  — 

‘  Two  Austrian  riflemen,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the 
advancing  Montenegrins,  and  despairing  of  escape,  threw  themselves 
down  on  the  ground,  pretending  to  be  dead.  Tlie  Montenegrins  im¬ 
mediately  ran  up  to  the  nearest  one,  and,  supposing  him  to  be  killed, 
cut  off  his  head  ;  when  the  other,  seeing  it  was  of  no  use  to  be  dead. 
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started  up,  and  rusbed  headlong  down  precipices,  thinking  it  better 
to  have  any  number  of  bruises  than  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  so 
relentless  an  enemy.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  502. ) 

These  odious  and  detestable  acts  of  cruelty  in  border  warfare, 
and  the  bad  faith  which  the  Illontenegrins  have  too  often  shown 
towards  their  neighbours,  have  had  the  effect  of  alienating  from 
them  the  sympathy  they  might  otherwise  have  obtained  in 
Europe.  The  reigning  Prince  Daniel  is  making  zealous  en¬ 
deavours  to  abolish  these  savage  practices ;  and  his  predecessor, 
the  late  Vladika,  was  also  earnestly  desirous  of  their  disconti¬ 
nuance.  ‘  But,’  he  observed  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  ‘you  who  have 
‘  long  known  the  Turks,  will  understand  how  impossible  it  is  for 
‘  us  to  be  the  first  to  abandon  it,  or  to  propose  that  it  should  be 
*  abolished ;  they  would  inevitably  attribute  our  humane  inten- 
‘  tions  to  fear,  and,  in  their  usual  way,  requite  us  with  increased 
‘  vexations.  Our  making  any  propositions  of  the  kind  would 
‘  almost  be  tantamount  to  an  invitation  to  invade  our  territory ; 

‘  and  I  must  continue  to  regret  what  I  cannot  venture,  for  our 
‘  own  security,  to  discontinue.’  His  English  visitor  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  Vladika  was  correct  in  his  estimation  of  the 
Turkish  character  ;  and  was  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  com¬ 
plete  failure  of  his  humane  attempts  to  induce  the  Pasha  of 
Herzegovina  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  these  ferocious  reprisals. 

And  as  with  the  bloody  personal  reprisals  of  the  Monte¬ 
negrins,  so  is  it  with  their  forays,  in  former  times,  on  the  Turks 
of  the  neighbouring  lowdands.  In  such  raids  the  Slavonian,  like 
the  Scotch  Highlander,  has  always  regarded  himself  as  a  warrior 
seizing  lawful  prize  of  war, — of  a  war  scarcely  once  intermitted 
during  the  four  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  infidel 
invader  drove  the  children  of  the  soil  to  the  mountains.  The 
commissioners  of  the  Great  Powers  have  ratified  the  right  of 
Iklontenegro,  as  derived  from  long  occupation,  to  the  disputed 
district  of  Grahovo,  the  cause  or  pretext  of  the  Turkish  invasion 
of  1858.  But  the  ^lontenegrins  themselves  would  have  reduced 
their  pretensions  to  no  such  narrow  issue.  They  would  have 
argued  that  they  were  surely  justified  in  endeavouring  to  annex 
a  little  comer  of  Turkey,  encircled,  too,  by  their  own  territory, 
seeing  that  Turkey  had  been  striving  its  best  during  twelve 
generations  to  annex  the  whole  of  Montenegro. 

The  manners  of  the  Montenegrins,  however,  have  materially 
softened  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  enlightened  policy 
initiated  by  the  two  last  Vladikas.and  consolidated  by  the  reigning 
prince.  He  has  put  an  end  to  the  mutual  animosity  between  the 
different  villages  and  clans,  which  formerly  caused  them,  when 
not  engaged  in  fighting  the  Turks,  to  take  up  arms  against  each 
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other.  He  has  abolished  that  hereditary  system  of  vengeance, 
according  to  which  blood  could  be  avenged  by  blood  alone,  and 
which  entailed  on  whole  families  feuds  lasting  for  generations, 
and  presenting  a  complete  bar  to  all  improvement  and  civilisa¬ 
tion.  The  practice  of  making  forays  on  the  neighbouring  low¬ 
lands  has  also  been  checked.  Since  the  provisional  settlement 
of  the  frontiers  of  Montenegro,  the  prince  is  enabled  to  offer  to 
his  mountaineers  the  intelligible  alternative  of  protection  within 
an  acknowledged  boundary,  or  of  punishment  beyond  it ;  while 
no  excuse  is  left  to  the  Turks  for  fresh  invasions  under  the 
pretext  of  retaliation  or  of  self-defence.  Moreover,  the  rude 
patriarchal  justice  of  the  chieftains  and  elders  of  the  tribe  has 
been  collected  and  embodied;  and  the  Montenegrins  (happy 
people !)  have  justice  administered  to  them  by  their  prince 
according  to  the  provisions  of  a  code  of  eighty-nine  articles.* 
At  the  same  time  the  mountaineers  are  learning  to  cultivate  arts 
unheard  of  by  the  preceding  generation,  not  only  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  improvement  of  their  possessions,  but  in  all  the  com¬ 
forts  and  amenities  of  life.  Their  houses  are  becoming  more 
commodious ;  their  habits  and  customs  arc  being  regulated  so  as 
better  to  keep  pace  with  those  of  the  civilised  world ;  and  that 
best  of  luxuries,  —  the  luxury  of  knowledge,  —  is  making  rapid 
prt^ress  among  them.  The  children  of  some  of  the  principal 
families  have  been  sent  for  their  education  to  Paris  and  Vienna ; 
while  at  the  schools  recently  established  at  Tzetinie  and  the  other 
principal  villages,  the  sons  of  the  peasants  are  learning  accom¬ 
plishments  beyond  the  old  Persian  lesson  taught  to  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  that  is,  ‘  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak  the  truth.’ 

We  have  given  an  impartial  sketch  of  the  past  history  and 
present  social  condition  of  the  ^Montenegrins.  It  remains  to 
discuss  briefly  the  political  position  which  they  now  hold,  and 
their  prospects  for  the  future.  On  these  points  there  is  a 
conflict  of  opinions,  at  which  our  space  will  allow  us  only  to 
glance. 

On  one  side,  arguments  are  alleged  to  the  effect  that — how¬ 
ever  much  we  may  admire  the  heroic  bravery,  constancy,  and 
devotedness  to  their  liberty  and  religion  which  the  Montenegrins 
have  exhibited  during  so  many  centuries,  and  however  plausible 
and  just  may  be  their  demand  for  a  recognition  of  their  tradi¬ 
tional  rights,  still  this  is  not  an  age  for  a  policy  of  sentiment. 

*  The  Montenegrin  code  has  acquired  great  fame  and  popularity 
among  the  Christians  of  the  neighbouring  Ottoman  provinces.  The 
people  of  Herzegovina,  especially,  now  very  generally  refer  their 
disputes  for  arbitration  to  Tzetinie,  instead  of  trusting  to  what  is 
facetiously  termed  the  justice  of  the  Turkish  cadis. 
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Montenegro,  it  is  true,  holds  the  same  position  towards  Turkey 
which  Circassia  holds  towards  Russia ;  and  it  may  appear 
strange,  at  first  sight,  that  the  sympathies  of  Western  Europe 
should  be  with  the  resistance  of  ^loslems  against  Christians,  and 
not  with  the  resistance  of  Christians  agmnst  Moslems.  National 
claims,  however,  must  now  be  tried  by  other  tests  than  mere 
abstract  justice,  and  historical  or  religious  association.  More¬ 
over,  the  period  of  petty  States  has  gone  by.  The  spirit  of 
amalgamation  and  centralisation  is  everywhere  developing  itself. 
The  question  of  Montenegro  offers  a  suitable  field  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  those  internationd  police  functions,  which  custom  has 
vested  in  the  Great  Powers ;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  examine  and 
decide  it  with  that  general  reference  to  the  peace  of  Europe 
by  which  their  recent  negotiations  have  been  directed.  Any 
such  measure  as  the  formal  recognition  of  the  absolute  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Black  Mountain  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
■prestige  of  the  Porte,  and  would  constitute  a  very  important 
step  towards  the  dismemberment  of  its  dominions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  triumphantly  proved  t^t  the 
case  of  Montenegro  cannot  fairly  be  brought  under  the  great 
principle  of  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  For  the  claim 
of  one  State  to  either  sovereignty  or  suzerainty  over  another 
State  must  be  founded  on  either  convention  or  conquest.  Now 
the  Sultan  has  rejected  the  conditions  upon  which  Prince  Daniel 
voluntarily  offered  to  recognise  his  suzerainty ;  while  the 
Turks  are  neither  in  occupation  of  Montenegro  by  force  of  arms 
at  the  present  moment,  nor  can  they  show  there,  as  in  Walla- 
chia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia,  any  proofs  of  conquest  at  a  former 
period,  such  as  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  or  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  a  garrison.  On  the  contrary,  the  independence 
of  Montenegro  is  tacitly  acknowledged  by  all  the  neighbouring 
Powers,  even  by  Turkey  itself ;  for  they  all  recognise  the  pass¬ 
ports  issued  by  the  Prince  as  a  sovereign  ruler  to  his  subjects 
when  they  travel  abroad.  And  Austria,  in  particular,  has  made 
several  conventions  with  Montenegro,  as  with  an  independent 
State.  Why  then,  it  is  urged,  should  not  the  independence,  un¬ 
deniably  existing  de  facto,  be  at  length  admitted  dejure  ?  It  has 
been  argued,  indeed,  that  the  fact  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
Sultan  over  Montenegro  having  gained  any  credence  or  coun¬ 
tenance  whatsoever,  is  a  proof  how  easily  a  falsehood,  diligently 
repeated,  may  at  last  obtain  belief.  Montenegro  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  Turkish 
armies  have  occasionally  entered  Montenegro ;  so  have  Monte¬ 
negrin  armies  occasionally  entered  Turkey.  The  boundary  of 
the  great  and  of  the  small  State  has  often  fluctuated,  because  it 
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is  a  boundary  resting  on  the  physical  force  of  its  defenders  on 
either  side  ;  but  there  has  never  been  a  single  day  during  which 
the  Sultan  has  been  either  dejure  or  de  facto  lord  of  the  Black 
Mountain.  The  Porte  has  signally  failed  hitherto  in  its  oft- 
repeated  attempts  to  subdue  the  free  mountaineers ;  ands  for  the 
future,  the  pretensions  or  differences  which  it  may  have  on  its 
frontiers  can  no  longer  be  decided  by  arms  alone. 

On  the  17th  March  Lord  Clarendon  brought  the  subject 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  some  explanations  were  given 
by  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  terms  little  calculated  to  augment  the 
respect  entertained  for  the  British  Government  in  Eastern 
Europe,  or  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  Boundary  Commis¬ 
sioners.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  on  this,  and  some  other 
occasions,  we  have  observed  the  propensity  of  several  English 
statesmen  to  speak  harshly  and  contemptuously  of  the  rights 
of  the  Christian  populations  of  the  East,  as  if  it  were  to  the 
Turks  and  not  the  Christians  that  our  sympathy  and  interest 
are  due.  Who  can  wonder  if  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
look  \Yith  more  of  hope  and  confidence  to  Russia  and  to  France 
than  they  do  to  Great  Britain,  when  they  find  that  their  past 
history  and  acknowledged  rights  are  as  little  understood  in  this 
country  as  their  future  destiny?  Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  for  England  to  establish  the  most  amicable  relations  with 
these  provinces.  Their  dependence  on  Russia  arises  from 
nothing  but  the  fact  that  from  her  they  have  received  favour 
and  protection,  from  us  unmerited  insult.  In  our  judgment,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
Porte  that  these  provinces  should  retain  their  semi-independent 
character  and  neutrality,  which  makes  them  a  barrier  against 
foreign  invasion ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  impolitic  than  the 
attempt  to  degrade  the  Christian  princes  and  inhabitants  of 
such  territories  into  the  mere  subjects  of  a  Mohammedan 
Power  which  they  despise  and  abhor.  We  hope  the  Com¬ 
mission  which  has  just  proceeded  on  its  errand  to  the  Dalma¬ 
tian  coast  will  be  animated  by  an  equitable  consideration  for 
the  people  whose  most  vital  interests  are  thus  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Great  Powers. 

It  must,  how’ever,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  settlement  of 
the  ^Montenegrin  question  can  be  final,  or  even  permanent, 
which  does  not  provide  a  field  for  the  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  industry  of  the  people.  When  these  Highlanders  have 
gathered  in  their  scanty  harvest,  they  are  obliged  to  seek 
labour  and  food  beyond  the  sea,  or  to  overflow  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  plains ;  and  there  are  ample  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  the  practical  necessity  of  procuring  a  livelihood  has  given 
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rise  to  their  restlessness  and  their  incursions  quite  as  much  as 
any  political  ambition  or  religious  enthusiasm.  If  chosen  judi¬ 
ciously,  a  boundary  of  rivers  and  mountain-ridges  would  be  a 
far  better  guarantee  against  future  misunderstandings  than  an 
artificial  line  arbitrarily  drawn  across  hills  and  valleys,  without 
any  regard  to  the  great  landmarks  of  nature. 

Finally,  the  political  importance  of  Montenegro  lies,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  in  its  impregnable  position,  and  in  its 
connexion  with  the  great  masses  of  the  Slavonian  population 
in  Turkey.  What  is  the  probable  destiny  of  all  those  millions  ? 
Every  eye  appreciates  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Christian 
nationalities  of  the  Levant,  which  are  daily  escaping  more  and 
more  from  the  relaxing  grasp  of  Islam  ;  and  although  we  depre¬ 
cate  any  immediate  changes  which  should  add  a  fresh  element  of 
discord  to  the  present  threatening  state  of  affairs  in  Southern 
Europe,  we  hail  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  every  indication 
of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  populations  of  the  East  in  the 
duties  of  self-government.  In  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the 
principles  for  which  we  pleaded  some  time  ago  against  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  against  the  view  then 
taken  by  the  British  Government,  have  practically  triumphed 
by  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  people.  Wherever  the  Greek 
language  is  spoken  throughout  the  East,  it  is  once  more  felt  to 
be  the  language  of  a  free  people,  and  of  a  people  which  is  ad¬ 
vancing,  by  its  own  energy,  in  commercial  wealth,  in  social  im¬ 
portance,  and  in  political  power.  The  real  barrier  against  the 
progress  of  Russia,  when  the  decrepid  Turkish  administration 
of  the  Porte  shall  have  yielded,  as  it  must  yield,  to  the  steady 
growth  of  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  its  subjects,  will  be 
found  in  this  spirit  of  independence ;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  this  country  to  mark  her  sympathy 
and  interest  in  the  efforts  of  nations  which  rely,  not  on  foreign 
intervention,  but  on  their  own  spirit  and  vigour  to  preserve  and 
extend  the  rights  they  possess. 
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Art.  VII. —  1.  The  History  of  Normandy  and  of  England.  By 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H.,  &c.  Yol.  II.  Loudon: 
1857. 

2.  A  History  of  England  under  the  Norman  Kings,  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  Epitome  of  the  Early  History  of  Normandy. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  by 
Benjamin  Thorpe.  Oxford:  1857. 

3.  Ilistoire  des  Dues  de  Normandie.  Par  A.  La  Bctte.  Tome 
Premier.  Paris:  1852. 

E  duties  imposed  upon  a  critic  who  undertakes  to  review  the 
second  volume  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  History  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  of  England  are  alike  heavy  and  conflicting.  If 
we  are  examining  writers  of  the  degree  of  excellence  attained 
by  Mr.  Grote  or  Mr.  Merivale,  our  course  is  plain.  We  do 
not  conceal  any  points  on  which  our  own  conclusions  differ 
from  theirs,  but  to  the  general  treatment  of  their  subjects  we 
offer  our  unreserved  admiration.  In  dealing  w’ith  the  rub¬ 
bish  and  small  fry  of  literature  our  course  is  equally  plain. 
But  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  thrusts  us  into  a  dilemma.  There 
are  very  few  writers  to  whom  we  should  wish  to  show  a  greater 
amount  of  respect.  Few  living  men  have  equalled  him  in  the 
extent  of  his  reading.  Still  fewer  have  surpassed  him  in  sincere 
and  independent  inquiry.  He  has  won  the  deep  gratitude  of 
every  historical  student  by  the  new  light  which  he  has  thrown 
upon  the  ancient  institutions  of  our  own  land.  He  has  at  least 
deserved,  if  he  has  not  always  won,  a  gratitude  deeper  still  for 
being  the  first  to  find  the  key  to  the  great  riddle  of  general  me¬ 
diaeval  history.  The  man  who  discovered  that  the  Roman  Empire 
did  not  terminate  in  A.  D.  476,  but  that  the  still  living  and  acting 
imperial  power  formed  an  historical  centre  for  centuries  later, 
merits  a  place  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  historical  inquirers. 
Deserts  like  this  could  well  atone  for  the  defects  which  the 
most  fervent  admirer  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive,  even  in 
his  earlier  writings.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  always  been 
rather  an  advocate  than  a  judge.  His  keen  vision  has  at  once 
seized  upon  some  important  and  forgotten  truth ;  he  has  drawn 
it  forth  to  light,  he  has  shown  its  real  influence  upon  the 
general  system  of  human  affairs.  But  he  has  seldom  been  con¬ 
tent  to  allow  the  truths  which  he  has  discovered  to  take  their 
proper  place  side  by  side  with  those  which  were  known  before 
him.  The  same  ardent  imagination  which  has  enabled  him  to 
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discover  has  also  commonly  led  him  to  exaggerate  what  he  has 
discovered.  The  same  quality  has  also  kept  him  back  from 
that  perfect  appreciation  of  evidence,  that  unswerving  sound¬ 
ness  of  judgment,  in  which  Bishop  Thirlwall  stands  without  a 
competitor.  Sir  Francis  often  gives  us  an  acute  and  brilliant 
statement  of  one  side —  sometimes  an  important  and  neglected 
side — of  the  truth;  but  he  commonly  forgets  that  in  most  cases 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  also.  We  have 
therefore  always  read  Sir  Francis  with  caution,  though  with  a 
caution  which  has  never  affected  our  general  admiration  of  his 
labours. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  when  a  man  of  whom  we  think 
so  highly  produces  a  volume  which,  had  it  borne  a  less  honour¬ 
able  name  in  its  title-page,  we  should  have  been  tempted  to 
cast  aside  altogether,  or  to  preserve  only  as  a  subject  for  merri¬ 
ment?  We  say  tempted,  because,  even  had  the  present  volume 
proceeded  from  the  obscurest  source,  such  a  treatment  of  it 
would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  unjust.  But  had  it 
not  come  guaranteed  by  such  a  name  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s, 
the  temptation  might  have  proved  too  strong  for  the  frailty 
of  human  nature.  This  book  contains,  if  you  choose  to  dig 
deep,  stores  of  curious  research  and  novel  information,  toge¬ 
ther  with  not  a  little  sound  criticism  and  good  sense.  But 
the  misfortune  is  that  without  digging  deep  for  them,  you 
will  not  find  them.  The  sterling  merits  of  the  book  do  not 
lie  on  the  surface.  Faults,  of  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s 
former  writings  showed  only  the  germs,  have  now  grown  up 
to  such  a  height  as  to  be  far  more  prominent  at  first  sight 
than  the  real  merits  which  they  overshadow.  An  abridged 
translation  of  the  present  volume  would  form  a  useful  and 
interesting  history.  But,  as  it  now  stands,  the  true  essence 
of  the  book  is  veiled  in  an  impenetrable  cloud  of  irrelevant 
nonsense.  It  is  unpleasant  to  use  a  single  word  which  may 
sound  disrespectful  to  so  eminent  a  writer ;  but  the  truth  must 
be  spoken.  Some  people  write  nonsense,  because  they  have  no 
choice  except  either  writing  nonsense  or  the  harder  alternative 
of  not  writing  at  all.  But  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  deliberately 
writes  nonsense,  while  possessing  as  full  a  power  as  any  man  of 
writing  sense.  His  crime  is  thereby,  in  strict  justice,  not  ex¬ 
tenuated  but  aggravated.  Still  gratitude  for  former  services 
will  put  in  her  clmm.  Mr.  Grote  teaches  us  that  the  Athenians 
were  in  nowise  bound  to  acquit  Miltiades  for  his  misconduct  at 
Paros  because  he  had  the  year  before  won  the  battle  of  Mara¬ 
thon.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  he  had  won  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  which  induced  them  to  accept  a  fine  of 
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fifty  talents  rather  than  to  affirm  Xanthippus’  motion  for  his 
death.  We  will  give  Sir  Francis  the  same  advantage,  but  he 
must  be  content  to  undergo  the  same  penance.  We  cannot  re¬ 
strain  our  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  extraordinary  garb  in 
which  Sir  Francis  has  thought  good  to  bedizen  himself.  But 
this  shall  not  hinder  us  from  afterwards  w’eighing,  as  fairly  and 
as  e  irnestly  as  we  can,  the  graver  merits  and  the  graver  defects 
which  lurk  beneath  his  present  grotesque  costume. 

If  the  expression  were  not  somewhat  out  of  date,  and  dis¬ 
carded  by  some  very  high  authorities,  we  should  sum  up  our 
accusation  against  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in  one  phrase,  that'  he 
is  utterly  careless  of  ‘  the  dignity  of  history.’  We  know,  how¬ 
ever,  of  no  other  form  of  words  which  so  well  expresses  our 
meaning.  The  writers  who  have  been  censured  for  a  pedantic 
use  of  it  were  people  who  thought  that  the  dignity  of  history  was 
compromised  by  any  reference  to  those  small  details  of  custom 
or  of  incident  which  often  give  more  of  life  and  reality  to  an 
historical  narrative  than  the  most  elaborate  recoi'ds  of  a  battle 
or  a  negotiation.  Such  writers  would  blame  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  for  telling  us  how’  the  young  Lewis  was  carried  out  of 
Laoti  concealed  in  a  truss  of  hay ;  or  how,  when  the  monk 
Richer  travelled  from  Rheims  to  Chartres,  he  found  at  Meaux 
a  bridge  so  rotten  that  his  companion  had  to  place  his  shield 
over  first  one  hole  and  then  another  to  let  their  horses  step 
across  it.*  Yet,  after  all,  history  has  a  dignity  of  another 
sort.  The  dignity  of  history  does  require  that  the  historian 
should  preserve  a  certain  respect  for  himself  and  his  subject. 
It  does  not  require  the  starched  precision  of  a  formal  preacher, 
but  it  does  forbid  the  garrulity  and  extravagance  of  a  Merry- 
Andrew. 

Our  charge,  then,  against  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is,  that  he  plays 
with  his  subject,  that  he  puts  no  restraint  upon  a  tendency  to 
frivolous  garrulity,  that  he  hops,  skips,  and  jumps,  capers  and 
crows,  laughs,  cries,  preaches,  quizzes,  storms,  upbraids,  ex- 
]M)stulatcs,  till  one  unlearned  or  unbelieving  might,  like  the 
scoffer  in  Apostolic  times,  be  sti’ongly  tempted  to  say  that 
Sir  Francis  was  mad.  Ilomer  does  not  commonly  mention  a 
hero  without  an  epithet;  neither  does  Sir  Francis  Palgrave; 
but  the  Palgravian  style  of  epithet  does  not  impress  the  mind 
with  the  same  sort  of  awe  as  the  KopvdaloXos  "  Etcrap  and  the 
avaf  uvBpwv  ' A'yapJp.vcov.  Homer  generally  preserves  the  same 
epithet  for  the  same  person  ;  Sir  Francis  rather  rejoices  in  some 
cases  in  never  mentioning  the  same  person  twice  by  the  same 
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epithet  Queen  Gerberga,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  merely 
‘  matron  Gerberga,’  sometimes,  more  dehnitely,  ‘  full-blown 
‘  Gerberga’  or  *  buxom  Gerberga;’  when  in  a  condition  by  no 
means  unusual  with  her,she  pleads  for  our  sympathy  as ‘burthened 
‘  Gerberga ;  ’  when  plotting  vengeance  against  her  enemies, 
she  strikes  terror  into  our  hearts  as  ‘  spit-fire  Gerberga.’  Sir 
Francis  finds  in  his  Frodoard,  under  the  year  940,  the  simple 
entry,  *  Hugo  princeps  filius  Rotberti  junctis  sibi  quibusdam 
‘  Fpiscopis  tarn  Franciae  quam  Burgundiae  cum  Heriberto 
‘  Comite  et  Willelmo  Nordmannorum  Principe,  Remensem  ob- 
‘  sidet  urbem.’  A  little  after  he  reads,  ‘  Hugo  et  Heribertus 
‘  locuti  cum  quibusdam  Lothariensibus  ad  obsidionem  Lauduni 
‘  profisciscuntur  cum  Willelmo.’  Why  should  the  besiegers 
figure  in  Sir  Francis’  242nd  page  as  ‘  angry  Hugh-le- Grand, 
*  wily  Herbert,  and  flourishing  Guillaume  Longue-epee?’* 
Another  trick  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  is  to  seize  upon  some 
incidental  word  or  circumstance,  and  to  work  it  to  death.  Gilbert, 


*  Once  or  twice  Sir  Francis’  inability  to  mention  anybody  with¬ 
out  some  epithet  has  led  him  into  the  use  of  an  inaccurate  epithet. 
We  might  not  have  expected  to  hnd  the  name  of  John  Zimiskes  in  a 
‘  History  of  Normandy  and  England.’  The  hero  of  the  first  siege  of 
Silistria  might  seem  to  have  more  to  do  with  the  Normandy  and 
England  of  our  own  days  than  with  the  Normandy  and  England 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  But  Otto  the  Great  invaded  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  Otto  the  Great  also  procured  the  ward  of  John  Zimiskes  as 
a  wife  for  his  son  ;  consequently  John  Zimiskes  finds  his  way  into 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  second  volume.  In  pages  815-16.  thereof 
the  reader  will  find  the  whole  story  of  the  mdrder  of  Nicephorus  in 
its  minutest  details,  and  may  thus  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  turn¬ 
ing  to  Leo  the  Deacon.  But  he  may  come  away  with  quite  a  wrong 
notion  of  the  personal  appearance  of  what  Sir  Francis,  in  the  use  of 
his  favourite  quotation,  might  have  called  the  ‘  gros  vilain  ’  of  the 
piece.  In  Sir  Francis’  story  Theophano  and  her  ladies  let  down  a 
basket  and  ‘  haul  the  pleasant  freight  —  burly  Zimiskes  and  his  con- 
‘  federates  —  up  to  the  window.’  Now  in  the  narrative  of  Leo,  book 
V.  chapter  vii.  (at  page  87.  of  the  Bonn  edition),  we  cannot  find  any 
word  at  all  answering  to  Sir  Francis’  ‘  burly.’  And,  turning  some 
pages  on,  we  find  an  express  refutation  of  it.  The  conqueror  of 
Saracen  and  Russian  was  a  man  after  the  type  of  the  Homeric 
Tydeus,  fiiKpbg  tnv  ctpag,  nWa  For  in  the  last  paragraph 

of  the  same  fifth  book  Leo  says  expressly,  —  ’lo>avv^ —  oc  tear  kv'i- 
Kkijaiv  T^ipiffKrit  kicaktlro  (rovro  ci  rb  rf/c  ’Apfitriuy  iiakiirrov  vpoapnpoi 
bv,  fic  ri/y  ’EWaSa  fitdeppnrtvofityoy  pov^anir^riy  SijXoT.  jSpaj^iraroc 
yap  r»)v  »i\iKtav  reXuiy  itrwyvfxiay  ravrijy  itcrittraro.')  We  fully  share 
Gibbon’s  (chap.  iv.  note  69.)  difficulty  as  to  the  Hellenism  of  the 
word  pov^aic(V^i}C ;  but  what  follows,  at  any  rate,  prevents  us  from 
giving  it  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  apparent  interpretation  of  ‘  burly.’ 
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Duke  of  Lorraine,  swam  across  the  Meuse  under  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances;  Sir  Francis  can  scarcely  mention  him  again  except  as 

*  Gilbert  the  Bold  Swimmer.’  Hugh  of  V ermandois  was  intruded 
into  the  Archbishopric  of  Rheims  at  the  age  of  five  years.  Fro- 
doard  (a.d.  925)  not  unnaturally  speaks  of  him  as  ‘admodum  par- 
‘  vuli;’  Sir  Francis  catches  at  this  simple  expression,  and  appa¬ 
rently  thinks  it  a  very  good  joke  to  call  him  *  Hugh  the  Par- 

*  villus  ’  through  the  whole  of  his  volume.  In  one  case  this 
habit  has  led  Sir  Francis  into  what  we  must  call  a  serious 
error.  Dudo,  the  panegyrist  of  the  Norman  princes,  in  his 
inflated  and  grandiloquent  style,  heaps  all  kinds  of  titles  on  the 

*  objects  of  his  worship.  Not  content  with  ‘  princeps,’  ‘  dux,’ 
‘  marchio,’  ‘  comes,’  he  occasionally  treats  them  to  the  somewhat 
strange  epithet  of  ‘  patricius.’  Surely  this  is  a  mere  piece  of 
classical  affectation,  something  like  the  *  satrap®  atque  ar- 

*  chontes  mei  ’  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  charter,  or  the  way  in  which 
our  own  historian  .ZEthelward  describes  himself  as  ‘  Fabius 

*  Qu®stor  Patricius  Ethelwerdus.’  Sir  Francis  lays  hold  of  the 
word,  and  repeatedly  uses  the  designation  ‘  Patrician  of  the 
‘  Normans,’  as  if  it  were  a  formal  and  recognised  title.  We 
cannot  venture  to  assume  this  without  some  definite  evidence ; 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  indeed,  ruled  Rome  by  the  title  of 

*  Patricius  Romanorum,’  but  *  patricius  ’  with  them,  like  ‘  pre¬ 
sident  ’  since,  was  the  chrysalis  state  of  ‘  imperator.’  ‘Patricius’ 
was  a  common  Byzantine  title,  and  Rome  had  not  then  cast  off 
her  nominal  allegiance  to  the  eastern  C®sars.  But  for  this 
solemn  Byzantine  designation  to  be  conferred  on  a  chief  of 
half-heathen  pirates  —  the  Dux  Piratarum,  as  Rollo  and  his 
successors  are  constantly  called  —  seems  to  us  unlikely  in  the 
extreme.  Sir  Francis  gives  us  no  authority.  He  tells  us, 
indeed,  how  Duke  William  did  homage  to  King  Lewis  at 
Amiens  in  940 :  — 

‘  Kneeling  before  the  king,  and  receiving  from  the  king  a  re-grant 
of  the  “  Province  ” — this  is  the  term  employed  by  those  who  recorded 
the  transaction  —  “  which  the  late  King  Charles  granted  to  the  late 
“  Patrician  of  the  Normans,  Guillaume  Longue-epee’s  father,  Rollo,” 
and  commending  himself  to  the  king,  placing  his  hands  between  the 
hands  of  the  king,  Guillaume  became  the  man  of  Louis  in  the  most 
solemn  and  authentic  form.’  (P.  234.) 

The  words  given  by  Sir  Francis  as  a  quotation  are  a  free 
translation,  indeed,  of  anything  in  Frodoard  and  Richer.  Those 
chroniclers  record  the  fact  of  the  homage,  but  they  say  nothing 
about  the  ‘  Patrician  of  the  Normans.’  * 


*  The  words  of  Frodoard  arc,  ‘  Rex  Lodowicus  abiit  obviam  Willelmo 
‘Principi  Normannorum,  qui  venit  ad  eum  in  pago  Ambianensi,  et 


We  have  wandered  somewhat  from  criticising  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave’s  style  into  criticising  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  mat¬ 
ter.  The  two  questions,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  kept  separate. 
Yet  before  we  finally  take  leave  of  minute  fault-finding,  we 
must  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  Sir  Francis  in  a  purely  li¬ 
terary  aspect.  Our  author  is  very  fond  of  moralising,  but  his 
morality  is  sometimes  of  a  very  commonplace  order.  In  one 
passage  a  not  very  profound  sentiment  is  set  oflf  by  the  charms 
of  an  alliteration  kept  up  longer  than  any  in  the  Death-Song 
of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  or  in  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman. 
'The  j-ame  mean,  sordid,  and  selfish  sentiments  are  inspired 
‘  by  the  chances  of  succession  to  the  ^rreedy  ^randame’s  ^rimy, 

•'  rag-wrapped  guinea,  the  gilded  coronet,  or  the  golden  crown.’ 
(p.  654.)  The  alliteration  we  have  again  in  describing  a  battle 
in  p.  737.,  where  we  find  horses  ‘slittering  and  sliding  on  the 
‘  silt  and  the  slimy  margins.’  Sir  Francis’  repugnance  to  ‘  dirty 
‘  money  ’  comes  out  still  more  vigorously  in  a  passage  which 
occurs  in  his  502nd  page,  and  which  is  designed,  in  some  in¬ 
explicable  way,  to  throw  light  on  the  early  days  of  Duke 
Richard  the  Fearless. 

‘  The  infant  Princess,  pure  as  the  morning  May-dew,  intuitively 
gracious,  who  has  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  homage  since  the 
moment  when  she  first  gazed  upon  the  light,  who  may  not  adventure 
for  delicateness  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  presents 
her  plump  little  hand  to  be  kissed  from  the  perfumed  lap  of  the  silken- 
robed  matron ;  whilst  the  beggar’s  hollow-eyed  starveling  brat,  with 
pitiful  eagerness,  stretches  out  her  long,  stringy,  scurfy  arm,  over  her 
frowsy  mother’s  ragged  shoulder,  clutching  at  your  proffered  half¬ 
penny  —  that  filthy  copper,  which  no  born  lady  would  touch  with  a 
pair  of  tongs.’ 

This,  we  may  assure  our  readers,  is  only  one  passage  out  of 
several,  some  in  a  solemn,  some  in  a  sportive  vein — we  think 
Sir  Francis’  love  of  alliteration  has  actually  bitten  his  censors — 
but  all  composed  in  a  style  equally  extravagant,  and  having, 
to  ordinary  perceptions,  as  little  to  do  with  the  history  of 
Normandy  and  of  England. 

These  things  excite  at  first  a  smile,  and  afterwards  a  sigh, 
for  they  are  the  blemishes  which  deface  a  historical  work  of 
no  ordinary  merit ;  but  we  must  now  gird  ourselves  up  to  deal 
with  the  graver  merits  and  the  graver  faults  of  the  extraordinary 

‘  se  illi  commisit.  At  ille  dedit  ei  terram  quam  pater  ejus  Karolus 
‘  Nordmannis  concesserat.’  Similarly,  Richer  says,  ‘  Provinciam 
‘  quam  ei  pater  Karolus  Rex  contulerat,  ab  eo  etiam  accepit ;  ’  refer¬ 
ring  apparently  to  the  homage  done  by  William  to  Charles  the 
Simple  in  the  year  927. 
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volume  before  ue.  The  eccentricities  which  we  have  just  been 
criticising  have  grown  upon  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  since  the 
composition  of  his  first  volume.  They  then  appeared  only  in 
their  germ,  and  we  thought  them  worthy  of  no  more  than  a 
passing  allusion  in  our  former  article.*  But  now  they  have 
really  got  too  far.  Unless  Sir  Francis  reins  himself  in  j)retty 
tight,  he  will  end  by  giving  us  the  Comic  History  of  England 
on  a  grander  scale ;  for  he  seems  entirely  unable  to  resist  every 
breath  of  temptation  which  wafts  him  off  from  the  matter  in 
hand  to  subjects  the  most  heterogeneous,  discrepant,  fanciful, 
and  remote.  Another  grievance  of  which  we  have  to  complain 
is  the  absence  of  reference  to  his  authorities.  For  our  own  part 
we  can  truly  say  that  Sir  Francis  has  bestowed  on  us  more  and 
more  needless  trouble  than  any  writer  with  whom  we  ever  had 
to  deal.  We  have  nevertheless  compared  Sir  Francis’  narrative 
*  with  the  sources.’  We  have  tested  him,  page  by  page,  by 
Dudo,  by  Frodoard,  and  by  Richer.  But  terrible  has  been  the 
labour.  To  test  and  cross-question  a  modern  writer  in  this  way 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  highest  compliment  which  we  can  pay 
him.  It  is  a  compliment  which  we  have  willingly  paid  to  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave.  But  he  has  certainly  made  the  tribute  a 
needlessly  painful  one  on  our  parts. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  conceive  any  portion  of  history  in  which 
constant  reference  to  the  original  authorities  is  more  impe¬ 
ratively  needed  than  in  that  contained  in  the  present  volume. 
It  is  a  period  with  which  party  and  national  feelings  have  been 
very  busy.  The  same  facts  and  the  same  actors  look  totally 
different  in  different  chronicles.  There  is  much  to  weigh, 
to  harmonise,  to  reconcile.  It  does  not  do  to  write  from  one 
authority  here  and  from  another  there,  without  saying  which 
you  are  following,  or  why  you  have  selected  him  as  your  guide. 
But  this  Sir  Francis  never  does  in  any  satisfactory  degree. 

There  are  three  principal  writers  who  must  be  constantly 
beside  the  desk  of  any  one  who  would  write  the  French  historj' 
of  the  tenth  century.  All  three  have  been  well  and  constantly 
used  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  His  mind  has  become  fully 
stocked  with  all  that  is  recorded  by  Frodoard  the  canon  of 
Rheims,  by  Richer  monk  of  the  same  city,  and  by  Dudo  Dean  of 
St.  Quin  tin.  We  have  tested  Sir  Francis  diligently,  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  not  found  him  wanting.  His  mode  of  com¬ 
position,  his  practice  of  dictation,  and  his  way  of  not  citing  his 
authorities,  must  have  laid  him  under  constant  temptations  to 
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inaccuracy  In  detail.  We  have  not  found  him  infallible;  we 
have  not  fonnd  him  even  approach  so  near  to  infallibility  as 
other  authors  who  bring  to  their  work  equal  learning  and  more 
soberraindedness.  But,  on  the  whole,  Sir  Francis’  slips  in 
detail  are  fewer  in  number,  and  less  in  importance,  than  we 
should  have  expected  from  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has 
been  com{)osed.  They  are  mostly  of  such  a  character  that  we  see 
DO  occasion  to  trouble  our  readers  with  their  enumeration.  Only 
one  error  of  any  great  importance  occurs  to  us,  and,  as  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  first  volume,  it  perhaps  hardly  comes  within 
our  present  subject.  But  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that 
Sir  Francis  has,  once  at  least,  by  confounding  the  Caliph  of 
Cordova  with  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  completely  upset  the  whole 
relations  of  Christendom  and  Islam.*  But  this  stands,  we 
think,  quite  alone  as  an  instance  of  a  serious  blunder.  In  many 
instances,  when  a  statement  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  appeared 
strange  or  improbable,  we  have,  after  a  laborious  search,  which  a 
reference  might  have  spared  us,  found  out  at  last  that  it  really 
rested  on  good  authority.  And,  as  we  do  not  profess  to  have 
read  all  the  books  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  mastered,  we 
are  ready  to  believe  that  w'e  might  in  the  end  find  the  same  to 
be  the  case  with  two  or  three  things  which  puzzle  us  still.  It 
would  have  saved  us  much  perplexity  of  mind,  much  fruitless 


*  In  vol.  i.  p.  214.  Sir  Francis,  describing  the  first  years  of  Lewis 
the  Pious,  snys :  —  ‘  The  fame  of  his  coronation  spread.  Ambassadors 
‘  from  the  East,  swarthy  representatives  of  the  Caliph  Abdelrahman, 

‘  renewing  the  friendly  intercourse  begun  by  Haroun  Alraschid,  vied 
‘  witli  the  nations  of  the  West  in  testifying  that  they  acknowledged 
‘  him  as  worthily  succeeding  to  his  father’s  honours.’  Now  surely 
Sir  Francis  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  successor  of  Haroun 
Alraschid  was  not  called  Abdelrahman.  But  let  that  pass,  as  the 
chroniclers  of  the  times  might  have  mistaken  one  oriental  name  for 
another.  Turn  we  then  to  our  Eginhard.  He  undoubtedly  records 
a  mission  from  an  Abdelrahman.  Whether  his  ambassadors  were 
‘  swarthy,’  we  do  not  know ;  very  likely  they  were  so,  but  the  histo¬ 
rian  is  silent  on  the  point.  But  he  is  very  distinct  as  to  the  facts  that 
they  did  not  come  from  the  East,  that  they  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  friendly  intercourse  between  Charles  and  Haroun,  and 
that  their  business  was  far  from  being  of  a  purely  cemplimentary 
nature.  ‘  De  Hispanid  Legates  ab  Abdirachmam  filii  Abulaz  Regis 
‘  ad  sc  missos  suscepit.  .  .  .  Legati  Abdirachmam  filii  Abulaz 

‘  Regis  Saracenorum  de  Casaraugusta  missi,  pads  petendee  gratia 
‘  venerunt.  .  .  .  Legati  etiam  Abdirachmam,  cum  tribus  mensi- 

‘  bus  detenti  essent,  et  jam  de  reditu  desperare  coepissent,  reraissi  sunt.’ 
(Eginh.  Ann.,  A.  816-7.)  They  w’ere,  in  short,  the  ambassadors  of 
a  Spanish  Saracen,  not  of  an  Asiatic  monarch. 
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turning  over  many  volumes,  if  Sir  Francis  would  only  have 
condescended  to  cite  his  authority  for  the  curious  and,  we  doubt 
not,  authentic  facts,  that  the  language  spoken  by  Rollo  was 
called  English  by  the  courtiers  of  Charles  the  Simple*,  or  that 
Conrad,  King  of  Burgundy,  bore  also  the  somewhat  perplexing 
title  of  ‘  King  of  Geneva.’  f 

Sir  Francis  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  often  colours,  exaggerates, 
makes  inferences  which  seem  to  us  inadmissible,  but  he  is  on 
the  whole  not  inaccurate,  in  the  sense  of  neglecting  or  con¬ 
tradicting  his  authorities.  What  we  accuse  him  of  is  a  want 
of  judgment  in  their  use.  His  three  main  authorities,  Frodoard, 
Richer,  and  Dudo,  are  writers  of  three  totally  different  classes, 
and  entitled  to  three  totally  different  degrees  of  respect.  Sir 
F rancis  seems  to  make  no  sort  of  difference  between  them ; 
at  all  events,  he  leaves  us  to  find  out  which  of  the  three  he  is 
using  in  any  particular  case. 

Frodoard  is  the  model  of  a  mere  annalist.  He  aspires  to  no 
higher  rank,  but  in  his  own  class  he  stands  very  high.  He  is 
one  of  those  useful,  painstaking  men,  who  recorded  the  events 
of  their  own  time  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  or  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  to  which  they  belonged,  probably  with  little  expectation 
that  they  would  be  quoted  in  other  lands  nine  hundred  years 
afterwards.  Dull,  dry,  and  passionless  you  may  call  him  if  you 
please ;  under  each  year  he  sets  down  the  events  of  that  year, 
without  any  attempt  at  philosophical  connexion  with  those  of 
the  year  before  or  the  year  after.  But  he  has  the  two  highest 
merits  of  an  annalist,  he  gives  you  the  dates  of  his  facts,  and  you 
may  believe  that  his  facts  really  happened.  Dull  and  dry  as  he 
may  be,  he  is  honest,  sensible,  and  straightforward.  Invention 
or  exaggeration  you  never  dream  of  for  a  moment.  A  loyal 
subject  of  the  Carlovingian  monarch,  a  faithful  chaplain  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Artald,  he  is  never  carried  away  to  misrepresent  or 
revile  their  adversaries.  Perhaps  he  shrinks  from  talking  more 
than  he  can  help  of  the  odious  and  terrible  Normans.  But  his 

*  ‘  What  was  the  speech  of  the  pirates  and  the  pagans  ?  Rollo 

*  is  speaking  English,  said  the  courtiers  of  King  Charles,  when  he 

*  astounded  them  by  refusing  to  perform  the  Court  ceremony ;  but  this 
‘  term  might  be  applied  to  any  Anglo-Danish  dialect  of  Northumbria 

,  ‘  or  East* Anglia,  or  any  other  German-sounding  language.'  (i.  699.) 
We  very  much  doubt  this  last  assertion. 

t  ii.  543.  Frodoard,  A.  946,  has  ‘Cisalpinae  Gallise  Regem;’ 
Rich.  ii.  56.  ‘  Rege  Genaunorum.’  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
whether  this  is  the  ground  on  which  Sir  Francis  confers  so  unusual  a 
title. 
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reticence  hardly  amounts  to  ‘suppressio  veri’;  of  ‘suggestio  falsi’ 
we  should  as  soon  think  of  accusing  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

Richer  is  an  author  of  quite  another  sort.  Frodoard  is  content 
with  being  an  annalist.  Richer  aspires  to  be  an  historian.  His 
division  into  books  and  chapters  doubtless  gives  a  more  pleasing 
appearance  to  his  text,  but  it  is  less  practically  useful  than  the 
slow  and  sure  chronological  arrangement  of  Frodoard.  Richer, 
too,  affects  more  classical  Latin ;  he  gives  you  longer  speeches, 
and  more  rounded  periods.  Undoubtedly  he  is  much  easier 
and  pleasanter  to  read;  but  we  cannot  put  the  same  unhesi¬ 
tating  faith  in  him.  He  wrote  later  than  Frodoard,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  his  history  made,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  great  use  of 
his  predecessor’s  writings.  It  is  curious  to  see  good,  dry,  honest 
Frodoard  tricked  out  in  Richer’s  fine  Latin;  his  geography 
translated  from  the  language  of  the  tenth  century  into  that  of 
the  first;  his  simple  narrative  bedecked  with  big  words  and 
abusive  epithets ;  his  very  facts  expanded  into  marvels  of  which 
he  had  not  dreamed.  Richer,  in  fact,  is  to  Frodoard  pretty 
much  what  Quintus  Curtius  is  to  Arrian,  or  the  Books  of 
Chronicles  to  the  Books  of  Kings.  Through  the  greater  part 
of  his  work  Richer  is  a  strong  Carlovingian  partisan.  Any 
opponent  of  the  imperial  line  is  at  once  branded  as  a  usurper. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  is  driven  not  only  to  the  use  of  strong 
language,  but  of  very  disingenuous  shifts,  to  exalt  the  greatness 
and  dignity  of  his  favourites.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
narrative  that  Richer  becomes  an  original  authority ;  Frodoard 
is  dead,  and  we  are  left  almost  wholly  to  his  guidance.  Part  of 
his  narrative  rests  on  his  personal  knowledge,  part  on  that  of  his 
father,  the  brave  and  sagacious  knight  Rodolf.  His  narrative 
here  becomes  full,  clear,  and  interesting,  and  we  suppose  that, 
after  making  a  few  allowances,  we  must  believe  it. 

Dudo  is  an  author  of  ^a  different  sort  from  either  of  the  others. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  says:  — 

*  Ancient  Norman  history,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  youth  of  Rollo 
to  the  death  of  Richard-sans-Peur,  rests  entirely  upon  Dudo  of  Saint 
Quentin’s  Acta  Normannorum.  You  may  abandon  the  history  of 
Normandy  if  you  choose,  but,  if  you  attempt  the  task,  you  must  accept 
Dudo,  or  let  the  work  alone.  I  have  completely  incorporated  Dudo 
with  the  French  and  German  authorities : — they  absent,  we  should  not 
have  any  dates ; — Dudo  deserted,  we  are  destitute  of  facts.’ 

This  really  does  not  seem  to  us  a  very  critical  or  logical  way 
of  arguing.  Dudo  is,  in  a  manner,  held  up  to  us  in  terrorem. 
Believe  Dudo,  or  be  ignorant  of  the  ancient  history  of  Normandy. 
What  if  a  whole  Eisteddfod  of  Druids,  Bards,  and  Ovates  should 
seize  on  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  hold  up  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
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and  offer  the  fearful  alternative :  Believe  Geoffrey,  or  be  ignorant 
of  the  early  history  of  Britain  ?  Now  we  do  not  rate  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Dudo  quite  so  low  as  the  authority  of  Geoffrey,  but 
the  process  of  argument  seems  to  us  equally  legitimate  in  the 
two  cases.  Who  was  Dudo?  A  hanger-on  at  the  Norman 
court,  whom  Sir  Francis  himself  in  one  place  allows  to  have 
been  as  much  a  laureate  as  a  historian.  For  a  small  portion  of 
the  latter  part  of  his  narrative  he  is  a  contemporary  witness ;  of 
the  rest  he  could  only  have  known  what  his  Norman  informants 
chose  to  tell  him.  He  writes,  therefore,  with  one  determined  ob¬ 
ject,  to  glorify  his  patrons  and  their  ancestors.  His  style  is  turgid, 
fulsome,  and  offensive,  beyond  any  hum.an  compositions  that  we 
ever  came  across.  The  Norman  dukes  are,  in  every  act,  held  up  as 
models  of  every  excellence ;  they  are  not  only  sages  and  heroes, 
but  saints  and  martyrs ;  they  cannot  be  mentioned  on  the  most 
trifling  occasion  without  a  string  of  synonymous  titles,  and  a 
string  of  laudatory  epithets,  which  might  have  satisfied  an 
epitaph-maker  of  the  last  century.  His  story  Dudo  has  pretty 
much  to  himself.  Where  he  is  most  full  and  most  eloquent, 
Frodoard  and  Richer  are  sometimes  altogether  silent.  Some¬ 
times  an  event  which  they  pass  over  in  a  few  lines  affords  Dudb  an 
opportunity  of  pages  of  declamatory  narrative.  Whatever  could 
cast  discredit  on  a  Norman  prince  is  passed  by ;  whatever  could 
tend  to  his  exaltation  is  magnified  an  hundred-fold.  When  the 
author  gets  especially  excited,  he  bursts  forth  into  an  ‘  Apos- 
‘  tropha,’  a  piece  of  declamation  yet  more  bombastic  than  usuaj, 
only  couched  in  hobbling  heroic  or  Horatian  metre.  Chrono¬ 
logy  there  is  none ;  of  arrangement,  argument,  real  eloquence, 
there  is  as  little.  While  Frodoard,  brief  as  he  is,  evidently 
studied  with  a  careful  eye  the  politics  of  all  Western  Europe, 
Dudo  betrays  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  contemporary  Ger¬ 
many  and  England.  Mediaeval  historians,  like  writers  of  every 
other  class,  may  be  divided  into  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Dudo  of  St.  Quentin  as  the  very 
worst  mediaeval  historian,  and  one  of  the  very  worst  writers  of 
any  sort,  that  it  was  ever  our  bad  luck  to  read  in  the  discharge 
of  a  painful  duty. 

‘Dudo  distresses  us,’  says  Sir  Francis  in  one  of  his  fanciful  pas¬ 
sages,  ‘  by  the  disorderly  copiousness  of  the  facts  which  he  discloses. 
The  events  he  narrates  present  themselves  to  the  inquirer,  as  the 
Aiginetan  marbles  did  to  their  discoverers — disjointed  and  flung  down 
in  confusion.  The  restoration  of  the  Grecian  groups  and  sculptures 
was  not,  however,  impracticable.  Separated  members  were  reunited 
to  the  torso  from  which  they  were  severed.  Measure,  altitude,  and 
expression  conjoined  in  conducting  each  effigy  to  its  position  on  the 
base  line.  The  lowest  crouching  warrior  disclosed  the  angle  of  the 
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pediment.  The  height  of  the  tutelary  deity  gave  the  perpendicular  : 
and  the  artist,  guided  by  these  data,  was  enabled  to  reinstate  each 
of  the  other  images  in  its  proper  location.  He  could  see  how  they 
were  regulated  by  the  ascending  cornice,  how  their  limbs  were  di¬ 
rected,  and  what  their  countenances  told.’ 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  daring  process  of  restoration,  we 
cannot  think  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  justified  in  ‘incor¬ 
porating’  such  a  narrative  as  this  with  those  of  Witikind, 
Frodoard,  and  Richer.  He  quotes,  indeed,  a  passage  from  M. 
Guizot,  intended  to  defend  both  Dudo  and  his  follower  William 
of  Jumieges  from  the  censures  of  their  earlier  commentators. 
Dudo,  he  tells  us,  only  wrote  what  passed  for  history  in  an 
uncritical  age.  This  might  be  quite  suffieient  answer,  had  Dudo 
been  writing  the  life  of  Arthur,  or  even  of  Charlemagne.  It 
hardly  applies  to  a  chronicler  writing  an  elaborate  panegyric  on 
his  own  patron,  and  his  patron’s  father.  And  anyhow,  even 
if  it  excuses  Dudo  for  writing  an  extravagant  romance,  it  cannot 
excuse  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  for  receiving  it  with  the  same 
deference  as  the  8ol>er  annals  of  Frodoard.  ‘  Dudo  deserted,’  he 
tells  us,  ‘  we  are  destitute  of  facts.’  Supposing  Dudo’s  facts 
should  prove  to  be  fictions?  But,  even  without  Dudo,  we 
are  not  quite  destitute  of  facts.  Frodoard  and  Richer  do  give 
us  occasional  notices  of  Norman  affairs;  sometimes,  indeed,  they 
record  events  about  •which  Dudo  found  it  convenient  to  be 
silent.  Dudo,  in  short,  to  our  mind,  is  not  a  historian,  but  a 
panegyrist;  his  work  is  a  romance  founded  on  fact.  His  cha¬ 
racters  are  real,  so  are  many  of  the  actions  which  he  attributes 
to  them.  He  doubtless  preserves  much  authentic  Norman  tradi¬ 
tion,  unknown  or  nncared  for  by  chroniclers  writing  at  Rheiras. 
But  the  whole  is  so  discoloured,  distorted,  and  exaggerated,  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ‘accept  Dudo’  en  masse.* 

All  the  contemporary  authorities,  we  need  not  say,  "write  in 
Latin.  It  was  not  till  a  later  time  that  Dudo’s  tales  were  put  into 

*  We  are  still  more  surprised  at  finding  so  judicious  a  writer  as  Dr. 
Lappenberg  inclined  to  put  so  much  faith  in  Dudo,  ns  he  seems  to 
be  (p.  xxi.).  We  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  to  our  readers 
the  valuable  history  of  our  own  early  times  for  which  we  have  to 
thank  him  and  his  learned  translator,  Mr.  Thorpe.  The  preliminary 
sketch  of  Norman  history  is,  bating  a  little  over-fuiih  in  Dudo,  as 
clear,  sensible,  and  accurate  as  any  composition  of  Dr.  Lappenberg’s 
is  sure  to  be.  Only  it  is  unfortunately  too  much  of  a  mere  sketch 
greatly  to  serve  our  purpose  at  present.  Of  the  other  work  at  the 
head  of  our  Article  we  have  even  less  to  say.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
have  learned  anything  from  M.  La  Butte  at  all,  either  in  the  way  of 
facts  or  of  comments. 
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old  French  verse  by  Master  Wace.  In  none  of  them,  therefore, 
do  we  find  the  life  which  attaches  to  a  chronicle  written  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  They  do  not  even  preserve  to  us  any¬ 
thing  like  those  precious  fragments  of  living  speech  handed 
down  to  us  by  Nithard.  The  sober  Frodoard,  the  vivacious 
Richer,  the  inflated  Dudo,  all  speak  a  foreign  tongue ;  so  does 
Witikind,  so  does  Luitprand.  England  stands  alone  in  the 
glorious  possession  of  her  Saxon  Chronicle. 

And  now  as  to  the  actual  matter  of  the  present  volume.  Our 
readers  probably  know  by  this  time  that  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  ‘  History  of  Normandy  and  of  England  ’  they  are  not  to 
expect  anything  about  England.  Our  turn  has  not  yet  come. 
The  present  volume  is  a  history  of  France  during  the  tenth 
century ;  it  is  also  to  a  considerable  extent  a  history  of  Germany, 
nor  is  it  without  some  notices  of  Italy  and  the  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire.  England  is  only  introduced  in  the  same  incidental  way  as 
Rome  or  Constantinople,  on  those  two  or  three  occasions  when 
.^thelstan  and  Edmund  played  a  part  in  continental  affairs. 
Now  we  in  no  wise  object  to  French  and  even  German  affairs 
being  largely  introduced ;  for  not  only  French,  but  even  German, 
affairs  arc  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  the  Norman  history. 
But  we  do  complain  that  there  is  no  grouping  of  events  round 
a  Norman  centre.  In  a  history  of  Normandy,  Normandy 
should  be  the  primary  object,  and  the  affairs  of  other  countries 
should  be  introduced  only  so  far  as  they  have  a  real  bearing 
upon  the  affairs  of  Normandy.  But  Sir  Francis  gives  us  the 
German  and  Italian  career  of  Otto  the  Great  in  as  much  detail 
as  the  exploits  of  William  of  the  Long  Sword  and  of  Richard 
the  Fearless.  As  we  came  to  nothing  about  Normandy  till 
near  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  so  Normandy  is  quite  for¬ 
gotten  through  many  pages  of  the  second.  In  intrinsic  merit 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  setting  some  of  these  intrusive  portions 
far  above  any  other  portion  of  the  book.  In  them  Sir  Francis 
gets  into  his  real  clement.  When  drawn  within  the  magic 
circle  of  Imperial  Rome  he  rises  to  his  full  power.  It  is  not 
the  history  of  England  or  of  Normandy,  but  the  history  of  the 
Western  Empire  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  ought  to  have 
written. 

It  is  a  great  though  common  error,  to  look  upon  Charle¬ 
magne  as  a  Frenchman.  He  was  a  Frank,  but  in  his  days  a 
Frank  was  still  essentially  a  Teuton.  His  speech  was  Teutonic ; 
his  favourite  dwelling-places  were  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
Paris  was  a  provincid  city,  mentioned  once  by  Eginhard  among 
a  string  of  others  which  he  visited  on  one  of  his  progresses. 
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Of  modern  France,  the  vast  region  of  Aquitaine  was  strictly 
a  conquered  country,  no  less  so  than  Lombardy  or  Saxony. 
Neustrla  was  certainly  less  strange  than  Aquitaine,  but  it  was 
not  the  hearth  and  home  of  the  Romano-Teutonic  empire. 
Modern  F ranee  begins  with  Charles  the  Bald.  After  the  death 
of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  empire  fell  asunder,  and  new  states 
arose,  answering  roughly  to  the  nations  of  which  it  was  com¬ 
posed.  One  of  these  was  the  modern  French.  We  now  begin 
to  see  the  existence  of  a  new  people,  neither  Romans,  Celts,  nor 
Teutons,  but  composed  of  elements  borrowed  from  all  three. 
The  subjects  of  Charles  take  their  oath  in  a  tongue  which  is 
the  parent  of  modern  French,  those  of  Lewis  in  a  tongue  which 
is  the  parent  of  modern  German.* * * §  The  empire  was  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  reunited  under  Charles  the  Fat.  On  his  deposition  in 
888,  it  is  again  divided  into  several  kingdoms.  But  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  a  sort  of  unity  seems  still  to  exist  between  the 
two  great  Transalpine  portions ;  at  any  rate  there  is  no  broad 
line  formally  drawn  between  the  divided  kingdoms.  W e  talk,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  of  France  and  Germany,  and  of  Kings 
of  France  and  Germany,  and  we  find,  in  the  original  records, 

‘  Franci  ’  and  ‘  German!  ’  opposed.f  But  there  still  lingered 
the  notion  of  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  France,  the  former  of 
which  has  left  its  traces  in  the  Franconia  of  more  recent  times. 
Each  prince  was  alike  *Rex  Francorum;’  Saxon  Otto  is 
so  called  no  less  than  the  Carlovingian  Lewis.  The  two  Reges 
Francorum,  when  at  war,  act  rather  as  rivals,  than  as  ordinary 
enemies ;  when  on  friendly  terras,  they  seem  almost  to  act  as 
royal  colleagues  J,  like  the  Eastern  and  Western  Emperors  of  an 
earlier  day.  The  two  nations  arc  sometimes  distinguished 
merely  as  ‘  Orientales  ’  and  ‘  Occidentales  ’  § ;  the  Eastern  poten- 


*  See  the  oath  in  Nithard,  iii.  5.  Thierry  seems  to  have  strangely 
perverted  the  text  of  this  precious  monument  in  his  *  Lettres  sur 
‘  I’Histoire  do  France,’  Letter  x. 

I  In  the  Astronomer’s  Life  of  Lewis  the  Pious  (vol.  ii.  p.  231.  of 
the  old  edition  of  Pithoeus,  the  only  one  we  have  at  hand),  ‘  Imperator 
‘  autem  clanculo  obnitebatur,  diffidens  Francis,  magisque  se  credens 
‘  Germanis.’  Richer,  again  (L  4.),  calls  Charles  the  Bald  ‘  Ger- 
‘  manorum  atque  Gallorum  Imperatorem  egregium.'  ‘  Galli,’  in  his 
style,  is  equivalent  to  the  ‘  Franci*  of  other  people. 

^  See  the  whole  account  of  the  successive  synods  held  about  the 
disputed  possession  of  the  see  of  Bheims.  (Frodoard,  A.  948 ;  Richer, 
ii.  66.  et  sqq.) 

§  Thus  Richer  (iv.  13.)  says  of  Robert,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet:  — 
‘A  Mosa  iluvio  usque  Ocean um  Occidentalibus  Regem  prsefecit  [Hugo].* 
In  the  treaty  between  Charles  the  Simple  and  Henry  the  Fowler,  in 
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tate  is  pointed  at,  rather  than  described,  as  ‘Rex  Transrenensis’*; 
his  dominions  have  so  little  of  a  fixed  geographical  name,  that 
they  are  spoken  of  as  ‘  Terra  Henrici.’  f  Through  the  whole 
of  tlie  tenth  century  we  find  occasional  glimpses  of  a  notion  of 
Cxaul  and  Germany  as  still  properly  composing  a  united 
‘  Francia.’  But,  on  the  whole,  the  tendency  within  Gaul  was 
to  the  formation  of  a  ‘Francia’  of  a  much  smaller  extent; 
a  ‘Francia’  not  only  excluding  Saxony  and  Swabia,  but  Aqui¬ 
taine  and  Burgundy,  a  ‘Francia’  whose  language  was  Romance 
and  not  Teutonic;  a  ‘Francia’  whose  capital  was  Paris,  and 
whose  ruler  was  not  the  heir  of  Charles  the  Great. 

The  whole  century  is  in  fact  one  of  struggle  between  two  con¬ 
tending  houses,  possibly  between  two  contending  races.  The  un¬ 
disputed  reign  of  the  Karlings  in  Gaul,  in  western  France,  ends 
with  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
is  perfectly  right  in  making  888  a  far  more  important  epoch 
than  it  appears  in  the  common  histories.  Germany  elected  suc¬ 
cessively  two  kings  tracing  an  illegitimate  descent  from  the 
great  emperor,  and  then  her  sceptre  passed  away  into  other 
houses,  Gaul,  left  to  herself,  raised  to  the  throne  her  champion 
and  deliverer  from  the  Scandinavian  invader,  Odo,  Count  of 
Paris.  A  revolution  restored  the  Carlovingian  line  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Charles  the  Simple.  Another  brought  the  crown  back 
again  from  Laon  to  Paris  as  the  possession  of  Robert,  the 
father  of  the  Capets.  His  son,  Hugh  the  Great,  twice  declined 
the  crown,  it  passed  by  his  direction,  first  to  Rodolph  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  then  to  Lewis,  the  exiled  heir  of  Charlemagne. 
With  the  title  of  ‘  Dux  F rancorum ’  Hugh  was  content  to  rule  over 
larger  territories  than  the  ‘Rex  Francorum,’  and  to  make  war 
on  his  sovereign  at  pleasure.  This  relation  was  handed  on  to 
the  sons  of  Lewis  and  Hugh,  to  King  Lothaire  and  Duke 
Hugh  Capet.  At  last,  after  the  century  of  contention  was  com- 

921,  the  style  runs  :  ‘Rex  Francorum  Occidentalium  Carolus,’  ‘Rex 
‘Francorum  Orientalium  Henricus.’  Dudo  (130.  B.)  has  ‘  Orien- 
‘  tales,’  meaning  Germans. 

•  ‘  Ottonis  Regis  Transrenensis.’  (Frod.,  A.  938.)  So  Richer 
(i.  20.),  ‘  Heinrico  Transrhenensi.’  The  same  sort  of  formula  is  applied 
elsewhere.  Hugh  is  ‘Trans  Sequanum  Princeps’  (A.  960),  a  very 
odd  description.  Under  A,  946,  ‘  Edmundus  Anglorum  Rex  ’ 
becomes  almost  directly  ‘  Edmundus  Rex  Transmarinus.’ 

t  Frod.,  A.  933  :  ‘  Terram  Heinrici  trans  Renum  invadit’  The 
Saxon  Chronicle,  however,  generally  calls  Flanders  ‘  Baldwines  land,’ 
though  Flanders  certainly  had  a  name.  But  the  cases  are  not  quite 
parallel,  considering  how  many  Baldwins  had  reigned  in  Flanders, 
while  this  was  the  first  Henry  in  Germany. 
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pletcdj  Uie  year  987  beheld  the  death  of  Lewis,  son  of  Lothaire, 
and  the  election  of  the  Duke  t)f  the  Freneh  to  the  royal  dig¬ 
nity.  Charles  of  Lorraine  rose  up  against  Hugh,  just  as  Charles 
the  Simple  did  against  Odo;  but  the  fortune  of  w'ar  was  now 
gainst  him  and  his  house.  The  Capet  became  the  trunk  of  the 
new  royal  line,  and  his  ancestral  Paris  became  the  royal  city. 

It  is  well  known  that  out  of  these  facts  Thierry  has  con¬ 
structed  one  of  his  theories,  maintained,  as  his  theories  always 
are,  with  much  of  eloquence  and  ingenuity.  He  looks  upon  the 
Capetians  as  the  national  leaders  of  the  new  French  nation,  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Gallo-Roman  population,  against  the 
Carlovingian  line,  a  line  of  Teutonic  invaders.  This  theory  Sir 
Francis  Palgravc  contemptuously  dismisses:  — 


‘  KicliPi'ius  alone  discloses  the  complication  of  fraud  and  treachery 
and  misfortune,  which  established  the  third  dynasty  upon  the  throne. 
He  completely  dispels  the  theory  rendered  so  popular  by  Thierry’s 
talent,  and  countenanced  by  another  imaginative  investigator.  I 
allude  to  the  hypothesis  representing  the  Capetian  Revolution  as 
resulting  from  a  resuscitation  of  the  Celtic  races  against  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  their  Teutonic  conquerors,  instigated  by  the  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  German  and  Gaul,  wliich  pow  has  become  the  ortho<lox  dogma, 
— and  (unless  a  total  change  has  recently  ensued)  is  preached  as  such 
in  all  tlie  Manuals  and  Epitomes  which  form  the  opinions  of  the 
rising  generation.’ 

Now  wc  cannot  conceive  two  historians  of  equal  power  more 
likely  to  fail  in  appreciating  and  understanding  one  another  than 
Tliierry  and  Sir  Francis  Palgravc.  Each  sees  half  the  causes 
of  events,  builds  a  theory  upon  it,  presses  it  over  far,  and  remains 
blind  to  the  other  half.  Sir  Francis  can  see  nothing  but  the 
agency  of  individuals  and  of  institutions  ;  a  man’s  i)ersonal  cha¬ 
racter,  and  his  formal  title,  are  pretty  nearly  all  that  he  cares 
about.  He  can  give  a  vivid  biography  of  a  king  or  queen;  he 
can  trace  acutely  and  learnedly  the  original  development  and 
meaning  of  laws  and  titles ;  but  w'ith  the  history  of  the  nation,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  he  gives  himself  very  little  concern.  Thierry, 
on  the  other  hand,  sees  nothing  but  the  broad  tacts  of  race,  con¬ 
quest,  and  language.  Sir  Francis  hardly  believes  that  William 
the  Conqueror  was  a  foreign  invader,  because  he  called  himself 
King  of  tlie  English,  and  did  not  formally  abolish  the  old  English 
laws.  Thierry  would  have  us  believe  that  in  the  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century  an  Anglo-Saxon  jMjople  was  trying  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  a  Norman  king.  To  get  at  the  truth  of  history, 
both  lines  of  investigation  must  be  combined  and  harmonised. 
Institutions  count  for  something,  personal  character  counts  for 
s  )metliing,  let  race  and  language  count  for  something  also. 
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Applying  the  rule  to  the  present  case,  we  shall  find  that  Thierry’s 
idea  has  been,  as  usual  with  him,  worked  too  far,  but  that  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  tossed  aside  as  has  been  done  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave. 

We  do  not  at  all  believe,  perhaps  Thierry  himself  hardly 
believed,  that  Hugh  Capet  stoo<i  forth  as  a  conscious  champion 
of  Gallo-Koman  nationality  against  the  intruding  Teuton.  But 
the  idea  that  he  did  so  is  certainly  not  overturned,  as  M. 
Gaudet  thinks  *,  by  the  simple  process  of  showing  that  his  own 
family  was  of  German  origin.  This  argument  would  prove  that 
Simon  de  INIontfort  could  not  have  been  the  champion  of  the 
liberties  of  England,  or  Frederick  of  Aragon  the  champion  of 
the  liberties  of  Sicily.  Nay,  it  might  prove  some  very  terrible 
consequences  as  to  the  condition  of  M.  Gaudet’s  own  country 
under  a  Corsican  emperor.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Hugh 
Capet  thought  much  about  the  antagonism  between  Gaul  and 
German.  His  chief  ideas  doubtless  were  that  ‘  Bex  ’  was  a 
grander-sounding  title  than  ‘  Dux,’  and  that  it  was  better  to 
possess  Paris  and  Laon  than  to  possess  Paris  only.  Nor  need 
■we  suppose  the  existence  of  any  self-conscious  Gallic  and  German 
parties.  Such  parties  are  not  in  character  with  the  age ;  they 
belong  cither  to  an  earlier  or  to  a  later  state  of  things.  They 
may  exist  in  the  first  days  of  a  conquest  ;  they  may  exist  cen¬ 
turies  after,  when  a  nation  has  begun  to  meditate  and  theorise 
upon  its  past  history.  But  all  this  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
‘  Capetian  Kevolution  ’  may  not  have  been  silently,  practically, 
and  unconsciously,  all  that  Thierry  represents  it.  That  it  was 
brought  about  by  ‘  a  complication  of  fraud  and  treachery  and 

*  misfortune,’  certainly  does  not  prove  the  contrary. 

Now,  there  are  a  variety  of  circumstances,  some  of  them 
passed  over,  others  recorded,  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  which 
certainly  tend,  in  the  main,  to  confirm  Thierry’s  theory.  That 
the  Karlings  were  essentially  Teutonic  no  man  but  a  Frenchman 
can  doubt,  and  even  Frenchmen  of  Thierry’s  school  admit  it. 
Sir  Francis  rather  obliterates  this  fact  by  giving  their  names 
and  titles  in  modern  French,  talking  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire, 
Charles-le-Chauve,  &c.  These  are  not  the  names  nor  the 
language  of  the  period.  We  should  either  keep  to  the  Latin  of 
the  contemporary  writers,  or  else  translate  into  English.  Lewis 
the  Pious  undoubtedly  spoke  German ;  his  last  words  were, 

*  Huz,  huzf,’  which,  being  interpreted,  is  ‘  foras,  foras.’  What 
is  more  to  the  point,  his  remote  descendant,  Lewis  IV.,  spoke 


♦  Preface  to  Richer,  p.  11. 

I  See  the  Astronomer,  p.  286. :  ‘  Huz,  huz  ’=*  Aus,  aus.’ 
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German  also.  When  Otto  and  Lewis  presided  together  in  the 
synod  of  Ingelheim,  the  speeches  made  before  them  in  Latin 
were  translated  ‘  in  lingnam  Theotiscam  propter  Reges.’  This 
very  remarkable  fact,  recorded  by  Frodoard*,  is  quite  passed 
over  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  Sismondif  has  noticed  it,  and 
suggests  that  the  Teutonic  speech  of  Lewis  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  his  education  at  the  court  of  the  English  .^Cthelstan.  How 
many  languages  Lewis  may  have  spoken  we  know  not ;  but  we 
cannot  believe  either  that  ‘  lingua  Theotisca  ’  means  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  that  the  speech  of  iEthelstan  and  the  speech  of  Otto 
were  mutually  intelligible.  The  Saxons  of  Otto  were  High,  not 
Low,  Germans ;  ‘  lingua  Theotisca  ’  is  certainly  *  High  Dutch,’ 
the  old  language  of  Charlemagne,  ‘  lingua  Francisca  ’  it  is  called 
in  the  epitaph  of  the  Saxon  pope,  Gregory  V.  %  This  passage 
distinctly  shows  that  the  Carlovingian  kings  preserved  as  their 
court  language  the  old  speech  of  their  German  fathers.  But 
the  Gallic  dukes  and  bishops  spoke  something  different,  doubt¬ 
less  that  Romance  tongue  of  which  Nithard  has  preserved  to  us 
80  precious  a  specimen,  Otto  the  Great  and  King  Lewis  spoke 
one  language ;  Otto  II.  and  Hugh  CajHit  discoursed  through  an 
interpreter.  §  Richer,  who  records  this  fact,  on  which  again  Sir 
Francis  is  silent,  tells  us.  Indeed,  that  Otto  spoke  to  Hugh  in 
Latin.  As  Otto’s  native  language  was  of  course  German,  this 
clearly  proves  two  things,  —  first,  that  the  Duke  of  the  French 
could  not  understand  German,  though  the  King  of  the  Fi’ench 
could.  Secondly,  that  the  Romance  of  Gaul  had  by  this  time 
so  far  departed  from  Latin,  that  Latin  needed  an  interpreter  as 
well  as  German.  Similarly,  when,  towards  the  close  of  Richer’s 
narrative,  Gallic  and  German  bishops  meet  together  in  a  joint 
synod,  the  former  are  addressed  by  a  German  j)relate,  who  is 
distinguished  as  speaking  the  ‘  Gallic  language.’  ||  Here,  then, 
are  several  minute  circumstances  incidentally  recorded,  which 
serve  to  show  that  the  Carlovingian  kings  retained  the  use  of 
the  German  language  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  familiar  or 
even  intelligible  to  the  highest  classes  of  their  subjects. 

Considerations  of  geography  lead  us  to  the  same  belief  as 
considerations  of  language.  Where  was  the  Carlovingian  throne 
seated  ?  Where  did  the  Carlovingian  cause  find  its  most  faithful 
and  most  enduring  defenders?  Sir  Francis  has  himself  re- 


*  A.  948.  f  Chap.  xiv.  ^  Richer,  iii.  85. 

§  See  llallam’s  Middle  Ages,  ii.  351.  (9th  ed.) 

I  ‘  Eo  quod  linguam  Gallicam  norat.’  {^Richer,  iv.  100.)  Much 
earlier  (i.  20.)  he  distinguishes  ‘  Germanoruui  Gallorumque  linguae.’ 
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markeJ,  that  Lorraine  was  strongly  attached  to  the  old  imperial 
house.  It  is  on  the  German  side  of  Gaul,  where  doubtless  G  erman 
feelings  and  traditions  would  endure  longest,  that  the  descendants 
of  Charlemagne  maintain  themselves.  The  royal  city  is  Laon. 
The  royal  domains  lie  in  the  corner  of  Gaul  closely  marching 
upon  undisputed  German  ground.  From  Charles  the  Simple  to 
Charles  of  Lorraine  we  find  the  strength  of  the  Carlovingian 
party  invariably  lying  in  this  quarter. 

We  have  then  little  doubt  that  Thierry’s  theory,  though  ex¬ 
aggerated,  is  in  the  main  correct.  It  expresses  a  fact,  though 
a  fact  of  which  the  actors  were  probably  very  imperfectly  aware. 
We  believe  that  the  struggle  of  the  tenth  century  in  Gaul  was 
a  struggle  between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Gallo-Roman  elements, 
and  that  the  latter  finally  triumphed  in  the  election  of  King 
Hugh.  The  modern  French  nation  and  the  modern  French 
kingdom,  of  which  we  see  the  first  germs  under  Charles  the 
Bald,  are  now  definitely  formed.  A  French-speaking  dynasty 
reigns  at  Paris  instead  of  a  German-speaking  dynasty  at  Laon. 
We  have  now  to  see  how  this  great  revolution  was  affected  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates  in  Northern  Gaul. 

It  is  really  wonderful  how  little  we  know  about  so  great  an 
event.  From  the  Norman  writers  we  get  little  but  fables;  the 
French  writers  are  as  silent  as  they  can  be  as  to  the  fact  that 
any  Normans  existed  at  all.  Frodoard,  whenever  he  can,  holds 
his  peace  about  the  hateful  intruders ;  Richer  scarcely  mentions 
them  without  some  expression  of  contempt.  His  common  name 
for  them,  long  after  their  settlement,  is  still  merely  ‘  the  pirates 
almost  his  last  entry,  recorded,  as  it  would  seem,  by  his  dying 
hand,  tells  us  of  the  decease  of  the  third  Norman  duke  by  no 
more  respectful  title  than  that  of  ‘  Dux  plratarum.’  Yet  this 
settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  Neustria,  and  their  subsequent 
change  from  Northmen*  into  Normans,  is  one  of  the  great  facts 
of  European  history.  The  Scandinavian  settlers  embraced  the 
creed,  the  language,  and  the  manners  of  their  French  neigh¬ 
bours,  without  losing  a  whit  of  their  old  Scandinavian  vigour 
and  love  of  adventure.  The  people,  thus  formed,  became  the 

•  The  Scandinavian  letter,  so  difficult  to  Gallic  lips,  gradually  dies 
out.  During  our  whole  period  they  arc  ‘  Northmanni,’  ‘  Nordmanni," 
‘  Nortmanni.’  In  the  next  century  they  are  softened  into  ‘  Normauni.’ 
The  change  of  name  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  change  of  character. 
Similarly,  in  our  period,  the  country  they  occupy  is  still  vaguely 
‘  Terra  Northmannorum.’  In  the  next  century  it  has  a  definite 
name,  ‘  Normannia.’  ‘  Northmannia,’  with  Eginhard,  meant  Denmark. 
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foremost  apostles  of  French  ehivalry  and  of  Latin  Christianity. 
They  arc  the  Saracens  of  Christendom,  spreading  themselves 
everywhere,  —  pilgrims,  mercenaries,  conquerors;  inventing  no¬ 
thing,  blit  learning,  adapting,  improving,  teaching  everything.’ 
The  Norman  appears  in  every  corner  of  the  globe,  and  in  almost 
every  character.  He  fights  by  the  side  of  Romanus  at  Manzikert ; 
lie  threatens  the  empire  of  Alexius  wdth  destruction  at  Durazzo. 
To  free  England  he  gave  a  line  of  tyrants ;  to  enslaved  Sicily 
he  gave  a  line  of  beneficent  rulers.  But  to  England,  too,  he  gave 
a  conquering  aristocracy,  who,  in  a  few  generations,  became  as 
English  in  England  as  they  had  become  French  in  Normandy, 
if  he  overthrew  our  Harolds  and  our  Waltheofs,  he  gave  us  a 
Fitzwalter  and  a  Bigod  to  win  back  the  rights  for  which  Harold 
and  Waltheof  had  fallen.  If  he  himself  shone  not  in  the  arts 
of  peace,  he  at  least  knew  how  to  ransack  Europe  for  scholars, 
poets,  theologians,  and  artists.  He  guided  Lanfranc  and  Anselm 
from  Lombardy  to  Bee,  and  from  Bee  to  Canterbury.  Art, 
under  his  auspices,  produced  alike  the  stern  grandeur  of  Caen 
and  Ely,  and  the  sunny  gorgeousness  of  Palermo  and  Monrcale. 
The  indomitable  vigour  of  the  Scandinavian,  joined  to  the 
buoyant  vivacity  of  the  Gaul,  produced  the  conquering  and 
imperial  race  of  Europe.  And  yet  that  race,  as  a  race,  has 
vanished.  It  has  everywhere  been  absorbed  by  the  races  which 
it  has  conquered.  From  both  Sicilies  it  has  vanished  as  though 
it  had  never  been.  There  we  might  well  wish  that  time  could 
roll  back,  and  that  the  days  of  ‘  good  King  William  ’  might 
again  smile  over  those  noble  and  injured  realms.  In  our  own 
land  the  fate  of  the  Norman  has  been  different.  He  remains 
in  his  lineage  and  his  works,  but  he  is  Norman  no  longer.  The 
Scottish  Bruce  or  the  Irish  Geraldine  passed  from  Denmark  to 
Gaul,  from  Gaul  to  England,  from  England  to  his  own  portion  of 
our  islands :  but  he  at  once  ceased  to  be  Danish,  French,  or  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  his  patriotism  and  his  whole  historic  being  belongs  to  his 
last  acquired  home.  In  England  itself  the  Norman  has  vanished 
from  sight  no  less  than  from  Sicily  and  Apulia.  He  has  sunk 
beneath  the  silent  and  passive  influence  of  a  race  less  brilliant, 
but  more  indomitable,  than  his  own.  The  Norman  has  vanished 
from  the  world,  but  he  has  indeed  left  a  name  behind  him.  Of 
him  came  Richard  the  Fearless  and  William  the  Bastard ;  of 
him  came  that  Robert  whose  foot  was  first. placed  on  the  ran¬ 
somed  battlements  of  the  Holy  City,  and  that  mightier  Robert 
who,  in  one  year,  beheld  the  Caesars  of  East  and  West  flee  before 
him  ;  and  of  his  blood,  rather  than  of  imperial  Swabia,  came  in 
truth  the  wonder  of  his  own  and  of  all  succeeding  ages  —  poet, 
scholar,  warrior,  legislator,  the  terror  and  the  marvel  of  Chris- 
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tcndom  and  of  Islam,  the  foe  alike  of  Roman  pontiffs  and  of  Mos¬ 
lem  sultans,  who  won  alike  the  golden  crown  of  Rome  and  the 
thorny  crown  of  Salem,  dreaded  in  one  world  as  the  foremost 
champion  of  Christ,  cursed  in  another  as  the  apostate  votary  of 
Mahomet, — the  gay,  the  brave,  the  wise,  the  relentless,  and  the 
godless  Frederick. 

Of  the  first  century  of  this  wonderful  people  we  know  hardly 
anything  save  the  succession  of  their  princes.  Not  a  contem- 
jiorary  chronicle,  hardly  a  contemporary  charter,  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  days  which  must  have  been  the  turning- 
point  of  their  history.  We  have  no  record  of  the  change  which 
brought  about  the  assumption  of  Frankish  manners,  language, 
and  feelings:  the  change  of  the  Northman  into  the  Norman. 
We  do  know  indeed  —  here  a  bit  of  authentic  tradition  crops  out 
amid  the  dreary  wilderness  of  Dudonian  rhetoric  —  that  Rouen 
had  become  French* * * §,  Avhile  Bayeux  still  remained  Scandinavian; 
by  the  help  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  we  can  dimly  discern  the 
existence  of  a  French  party  and  a  Scandinavian  party,  of  dukes 
holding  the  balance  between  the  two,  speaking  either  tongue, 
adopting  either  manners,  perhaps  worshipping  at  either  altar, 
as  suited  the  convenience  of  the  moment.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Northmen  of  Rollo  were  Scandinavians,  that  the  Normans  of 
Richard  the  Good  were  Frenchmen.  But  of  the  details  of  the 
transformation  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 

Rolf,  Rollo,  or  Rouf,  founded  the  Nonnan  duchy,  or,  as 
Dudo  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  choose  to  call  it,  the  Norman 
monarchy.  That  he  received  a  grant  of  land  from  Charles  the 
Simple,  and  became  a  Christian  ruler  where  he  had  before  been 
a  heathen  devastator,  are  undoubted  facts.  But  his  beginning 
and  his  ending  are  wrapped  in  mystery.  Of  the  operations  of 
the  Northmen  previous  to  their  final  settlement,  it  would  be  not 
very  difficult  to  draw  up  a  consecutive  and  authentic  narrative ; 
but  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  show  how  much  or  how  little 
Rollo  had  to  do  with  them.  In  911,  according  to  most  authori¬ 
ties  J,  he  suffered  a  miraculous  defeat  before  Chartres.  In  912 
he  became  Duke,  Count,  Patrician,  or  whatever  we  are  to  call 
him,  by  a  regular  treaty  with  King  Charles.  § 

•  ‘  Rotomagensis  civitas  Romana  potius  quam  Dacisca  utitur  elo- 
‘  quentia,  et  Bajocacensis  fruitur  frequentius  Dacisca  lingua  quam 
‘  Romana.’  (Dudo,  p.  113.  D.) 

I  Rolf  (Hrolfr)  is  his  Danish  name ;  Ron,  his  French  name ;  Rollo 
is  a  mere  Latin  form,  like  Cnuto,  Sveno,  &c.  We  therefore  do  not 
exactly  see  why  in  modern  French  he  is  called  Rollon. 

J  'I'he  Chronicle  of  Tours  places  it,  in  Duchesne’s  edition  at  least, 
in  893. 

§  Richer  is  no  great  authority  for  events  so  long  before  his  own 
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Hollo,  by  the  treaty  of  Clair-sur-Epte,  became  the  liegeman 
of  Charles  the  Simple.  Fidelity,  policy,  or  a  union  of  both,  led 
him  ;n)parently  to  disown  allegiance  to  King  liobert  of  Paris 
and  to  King  llodolf  of  Burgundy.  AVe  find  wars  between  them 
and  the  Northmen  of  llouen,  and,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  we 
find  the  Northman  vanquished  by  the  Frank.  Indeed,  one 
tradition  represented  Hollo  himself  as  taken  captive,  and  as  put 
to  a  cruel  death  by  the  victors.  Such  was  the  tale  inserted  by 
Hicher  in  the  first  draught  of  his  history.  In  a  subsequent 
revisit)!!  he  expunged  it.  In  the  more  ordinary  version  he  abdi¬ 
cates  his  duchy  in  his  old  age  in  favour  of  his  son  WiUiam. 

AVilliam  of  the  Long  Swoi’d  appears  in  the  pages  of  Dudo  as 
a  saint  and  a  martyr.  It  is  hard  to  see  his  claim  to  either  cha¬ 
racter.  His  martyrdom  consisted  in  being  treacherously  mur¬ 
dered  by  order  of  Arnulf,  Count  of  Flanders.  For  his  sanctity 
Sir  Francis  will  not  stand  sponsor.  Perhaps  it  is  lest  we  should 
be  led  away  by  undue  admiration  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Quintin’s 
rhetoric ;  but  at  any  rate  Sir  Francis  takes  more  care  than  enough 
to  Inform  us  that  Duke  William  does  not  fully  realise  his 
standard  of  religious  and  moral  perfection.  His  facility  in 
changing  sides  was  certainly  wonderful.  How  many  times 
he  appeared  on  the  side  of  King  Lewis,  and  how  many  on 
that  of  his  enemies,  we  Avill  not  undertake  to  reckon.  In  his 
early  days  he  is  said  to  have  had  to  contend  against  a  formidable 
rebellion  in  his  own  duchy,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Dudo, 
was  a  revolt  of  what  Sir  Francis  calls  the  Danish  party  against 
the  Gallieising,  and,  we  suppose  also,  the  Christianising  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  Duke.  Not  that  William  forgot  his  own  people  or 
his  own  tongue.  He  caused  his  son  Hichard  to  be  brought 
up  equally  as  Dane  and  Jis  Frenchman,  and  sent  him  to  Scandi¬ 
navian  Bayeux  to  learn  familiarity  with  the  ancestral  speech 
which  was  already  vanishing  from  Homanised  Houen. 

The  events  of  the  reign  of  Hichard  the  Fearless,  especially 
its  strange  and  turbulent  beginning,  are  far  too  numerous  and 
complicated  for  us  to  enter  upon  them  at  any  length.  The 
French  writers  give  us  a  skeleton,  which  Dudo  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  h:ive  worked  up  with  a  mass  of  romantic  detail.  That 
Lewis  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Normans,  that  Otto  the 

time,  but  he  clearly  conedived  Rollo’s  settlement  as  something  sudden. 
‘  Irruperant  enim  [pirataj]  nuper  []a.d.  921],  duce  Rollone  Jilio  Ca- 
*  intra  Neustriam  repeutini '  [i.  28.].  The  earlier  expeditions  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Fat  and  Odo,  he  apparently  attributes  to  this 
Catillus  or  Ketyl  (i.  4.  9.)  This  parentage,  and  the  whole  story,  is 
utterly  different  from  the  tale  in  Dudo. 
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Great  was  repulsed  by  them,  w'e  know  from  the  unwilling  tes¬ 
timony  of  French  and  German  witnesses;  but  we  cannot  trust 
all  the  colouring  with  which  Norman  vanity  has  triekef>  out 
events  so  flattering  to  the  national  prowess.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  Sir  Francis  himself  confesses,  Dudo  has  carefully 
omitted  the  fact  recorded  by  Frodoard*,  that  the  old  Danish 
party  prevailed  at  one  time  so  far  as  to  cause  their  young  duke 
to  apostatise  to  the  creed  of  Thor  and  Odin.  This  whole 
period  is  romantic,  interesting,  and  well  worthy  of  study ;  but 
we  have  not  space  to  enlarge  upon  any  point  except  one  im¬ 
portant  question  as  to  the  relations  between  France  and  Nor¬ 
mandy.  If  w'e  rightly  understand  Sir  Francis  Palgravef,  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans  now  ceased  to  be  the  liegeman  of  the 
King  of  the  French  ;  that  he  merely  entered  into  a  treaty  on 
equal  terms  with  his  ex-suzerain;  that  by  voluntary  commenda¬ 
tion  he  became  the  liegeman  of  the  Duke  of  the  French  ;  that 
the  subsequent  vassalage  of  Normandy  to  France  was  due,  not 
to  the  kingdom,  but  to  the  duchy,  and  that  it  had  its  origin  in 
the  homage  paid  by  Richard  the  Fearless  to  Duke  Hugh,  not 
in  that  paid  by  Rollo  to  King  Charles.  We  say,  if  we  rightly 
understand  Sir  Francis,  because  we  cannot  quite  reconcile  his 
statements  with  one  another.  In  one  page  *  there  is  perfect 
‘  reciprocity  established  between  France  and  the  “  Norman  mo- 
‘  “narchy;”’  ‘Richard  has  and  holds  his  dominion,  owing  service 
‘  to  none  but  God,’ — yet  directly  after  it  is  allowed  that  ‘  the 
‘  Duke  of  Normandy  promises  fealty  and  homage  to  the  King 
‘  of  Franee.’  It  is  dangerous  to  dispute  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
on  a  question  of  feudal  law,  and  the  more  so  as  the  relations 
between  Normandy  and  France  at  once  awaken  the  whole  con¬ 
troversy  about  ‘  liege’  and  ‘simple’  homage.  But  surely,  even 
in  a  case  of  simple  homage,  there  is  not  ‘  perfect  reciprocity  ’ 
between  him  who  pays  and  him  who  receives  it ;  and  certainly, 
in  the  tale  as  we  read  it,  we  see  nothing  but  the  simple 
relation  of  suzerain  and  vassal,  only  clouded  over  by  the  big 
W’ords  of  Dudo.  And  as  for  reciprocity,  surely  reciprocity  of 
a  certain  kind  was  the  essence  of  the  feudal  relation.  Lord  and 
vassal  w’ere  each  to  help  and  defend  the  other.^  But  however 
this  may  be,  the  vassalage  of  Normandy  to  the  Crown  did  not 

*  A.  943.  t  P.  494. 

J  No  one  denies  that  Henry  II.  was  the  vassal  of  King  Lewis  VII., 
if  not  for  Normandy,  at  any  rate  for  his  other  continental  possessions, 
but  an  equal  obligation  is  imposed,  in  their  mutual  oath,  on  Lewis  to 
defend  Henry  ‘  sicut  fidelem  suum,’  as  on  Henry  to  defend  Lewis 
‘  Dominum  suum.’  See  Wendover,  Flores  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  388.  Hist. 
Soc.  ed. 
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become  a  practical  question  during  the  continuance  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  while  the  commendation  of  Normandy  to  Hugh 
Capet’s  duchy  rests  on  better  authority  than  the  narrative  of  Dudo. 
In  a  charter  quoted  by  Dr.  Lappenberg  *,  Richard  distinctly 
speaks  of  Hugh  Capet  as  his  lord ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  narrative  we  find  Richard  practically  acting 
in  the  character  of  Hugh’s  vassal.  That  Normandy  was  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Crown  seems  to  rest  solely  on  the  declamation 
of  Dudo.  There,  indeed,  Richard  appears  as  a  king,  holding 
the  Norman  monarchy  in  fee  of  no  earthly  power.  But  he 
also  appears  as  one  who  forestalled  the  exploit  of  his  descendant, 
and  held  England  and  all  Britain  as  a  conquered  possession,  f 
By  the  accuracy  of  the  one  description  we  may,  perhaps,  judge 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  other. 

We  have  found  so  much  occasion  to  differ  from  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  that  we  are  glad  to  have  here  to  accord  our  testimony 
to  one  very  important  service  which  he  has  done  to  the  history 
of  this  obscure  period.  He  has  completely  dispelled  the  common 
idea  that  the  line  of  Charlemagne  expired  in  a  race  of  imbecile 
faineants,  like  those  who  closed  the  line  of  Clovis.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Carlovingian  line  first  degenerated  and  then  improved. 
From  Lewis  the  Pious  to  Charles  the  Simple  we  find  among 
them  no  man,  in  Gaul  at  least,  of  remarkable  ability,  and  several 
much  the  reverse.  The  young  Lewis  III.  and  his  brother  Car- 
loman  were  cut  off  before  the  experience  of  their  manhood  could 
either  confirm  or  disavow  the  bright  promise  of  their  youth.  But 
after  Cliarles  the  Simple  the  line  begins  to  recover  something 
of  the  vigour  of  Charlemagne,  Pepin,  and  Charles  Martel.  Sir 
Francis,  indeed,  tries  to  make  out  a  case  for  Charles  the  Simple 
himself.  In  this  we  cannot  think  he  succeeds.  But  he  succeeds 
most  completely  with  regard  to  Charles  the  Simple’s  son. 
Lewis  IV.  may  be  called  ambitious,  turbulent,  and  perfidious, 
but  no  man  was  less  of  a  faineant.  His  reign  is  one  of  preter¬ 
natural  activity.  Early  adversity,  and,  national  vanity  perhaps 
tempts  us  to  add,  his  education  at  the  hands  of  English  .^thel- 
stan,  had  brought  out  some  very  vigorous  qualities  in  his  young 
nephew.  If  he  was  ambitious,  turbulent,  and  perfidious,  he 
was  only  paying  off  Hugh  of  Paris  and  William  of  Rouen  in 

*  Lapp.,  p.  30.  Tlie  words  are,  ‘  cum  assensu  senioris  mei  Hugo- 
‘  nis,  Francorum  principis.’ 

t  ‘  IBurgundionibus  imperat,  Aquitanos  arguit,  et  increpat  Britones, 
‘  et  Nortlimannos  regnat  et  gubernat,  Flandrenses  minatur,  et  devastat 
‘  Dacos  et  Lotharienses,  quinetiam  Saxones  sibi  connectit  et  conciliat. 
‘  Angli  quoque  ei  ohedienter  suhduntur^  Scoti  et  Hibernenses  ejus  pa~ 
‘  trocinio  reguntur.’  (Dudo,  138.  A.) 
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their  own  coin.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  later  Merovingians  and  the  later  Carlovingians. 
The  nominal  ruler  of  a  vast  empire,  led  about  as  an  occasional 
pageant,  and  leaving  the  government  of  his  territories  to  a 
Mayor  of  the  Palace,  is  widely  different  from  the  king  of  the 
rock  of  Laon,  spending  his  life  in  hard  blows  to  preserve  that 
last  remnant  of  his  heritage  from  the  ambition  of  Normandy, 
V ennandois, and  Ducal  F ranee.  Sir  F rancis  Palgrave  thoroughly 
appreciates  Lewis  IV\  ;  he  writes  of  him  and  Ins  brave  queen 
Gerberga  with  heartfelt  jdeasure,  and,  bating  the  usual  allow¬ 
ance  of  joking  and  moralising,  he  tells  their  story  vigorously 
and  well. 

The  effect  exercised  on  these  contentions  by  the  position  of 
the  Norman  duchy  under  Richard  the  Fearless  is  manifest  at 
first  sight.  The  majesty  of  the  royal  name,  coupled  perhaps 
with  some  lingering  reverence  for  the  blood  of  Charlemagne, 
the  personal  vigour  of  Lewis,  the  possession  of  the  rock  of 
Laon,  the  friendship  of  the  king  beyond  the  Rhine,  enabled 
the  kingdom  of  France  to  make  an  equal  stand  against  the 
duchy  of  France,  as  long  as  the  Norman  duchy  was  not  a 
permanently  hostile  land.  During  the  shiftlngs  and  tergiver¬ 
sations  of  William  Longsword,  Normandy  was  neither  perma¬ 
nently  friendly  nor  permanently  hostile  ;  his  alliance  could  not 
be  securely  counted  on  either  by  King  or  Duke.  Witli  the 
accession  of  Richard  the  state  of  things  is  changed.  King 
Lewis  appears  in  Normandy  as  an  enemy ;  Duke  Hugh  at 
least  assumes  the  character  of  a  friend.  When  Lewis  was  a 
captive  in  the  hands,  first  of  the  Normans  and  then  of  Hugh, — 
when  the  threats  of  his  German  and  English  allies  could  only 
procure  his  liberty  by  the  cession  of  his  stronghold  of  Laon, — 
when  the  King  of  the  French  was  reduced  to  be  little  else  than 
king  of  Compiegne,  the  Carlovingian  monarchy  might  indeed 
seem  doomed.  And  in  truth  doomed  it  was.  Normandy  be¬ 
came  from  henceforth  the  firm  ally  of  Ducal  France,  and 
against  the  two  Royal  France  had  no  chance  of  holding  its 
own.  The  alliance  of  Otto  enabled  Lewis  to  recover  all  that 
he  had  held  before  his  captivity,  but  the  definitive  alliance  of 
Rouen  and  Paris  had  fixed  the  extinction,  slow  it  might  be,  but 
sure,  of  the  royalty  of  Laon.  Hugh  the  Great  declined  the 
crown,  when  he  might  have  worn  it  by  election  ;  he  omitted  to 
assume  it,  when  he  might  have  done  so  by  something  like  right 
of  conquest.  He .  appears  to  have  had  some  superstitious  dread 
of  a  title  which  had  brought  little  but  sorrow  to  his  father  and 
uncle.  He  would  reduce  the  King  of  the  French  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  power  and  of  territory,  but  he  would  never  be  more 
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than  Duke  of  the  French  himself.  His  sou,  Hugh  Capet,  pur¬ 
sued  a  different  policy.  He  was  ready  to  be  a  king  as  soon  as 
he  could  become  one  quietly  and  with  a  decent  pretext,  but  he 
would  not  hazard  the  prize  by  clutching  at  it  too  soon.  The 
relations  of  King  and  Duke  during  the  long  reign  of  Lothaire, 
arc  very  different  from  those  which  existed  between  the  father  of 
Lothaire  and  the  father  of  Hugh.  Plots,  enmities,  open  warfare, 
do  indeed  occur,  but  they  do  not  cover  the  whole  canvas  as 
they  do  in  the  preceding  reign.  The  reign  of  Lothaire  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  season  of  peace  on  the  side  of  Ducal  France.  So 
little,  indeed,  had  the  king  of  Laon  to  dread  from  Paris,  that 
he  had  time  to  go  on  mad  expeditions  against  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Thus,  however,  he  alienated  the  power  which  had  been  his  father’s 
best  friend.  Duke  Hugh,  the  old  enemy,  now  stands  by  the 
king,  and  a  Saxon  army  advances  against  Paris.  Lothaire 
deserts  Hugh  and  seeks  the  friendship  of  Otto;  a  tissue  of 
intrigues  and  tergiversations  naturally  follow.*  But  even  this 
is  widely  different  from  the  constant  open  warfare  of  the  last 
generation,  and  the  wily  duke  had  taken  care  that  it  should  be 
the  king  who  was  openly  in  the  wrong.  He  patiently  bides 
his  time.  At  last  the  throne  is  vacant  by  death,  the  direct  line 
has  failed,  the  collateral  heir  is  unpopular,  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land  are  weakened,  divided,  and  alienated;  who  is  to  refuse 
him  the  crown  which  two  of  his  race  have  already  worn  ?  The 
Capet  becomes  king,  the  Carlovingian  heir  sinks  into  a  mere 
pretender,  a  disturber  of  a  settled  order.  In  earlier  times,  the 
Carlovingian  Charles  had  been,  in  Richer’s  phraseology,  the  true 
‘  Rex,’  and  Robert  of  Paris  a  mere  ‘  Tyrannus  ’  f  ;  now  Hugh 
and  Robert  are  the  true  ‘  Reges  Francorum,’  and  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  the  heir  of  Charlemagne,  even  though  for  a  while 
holding  the  ancestral  rock  of  Laon,  is  now  only  called  ‘  Tyran- 
‘  nus  ’  for  his  pains.  Paris  is  now  the  royal  city,  and  the  lord  of 
Paris  is  the  founder  of  a  new  royal  line*.  But  it  is  evident  that 
had  Rouen  been  hostile  or  even  doubtful,  had  Norman  Richard 
been  other  than  Hugh  Capet’s  faithful  vassal  and  affectionate 
brother,  had  there  been  the  least  possibility  of  raising  up  a 
Norman  diversion,  such  as  Charles  the  Simple  had  raised  up 
against  Robert  two  generations  before,  the  king  of  Laon  might 
have  well  contrived  to  hold  his  own,  if  not  as  an  independent 
French  monarch,  at  least  as  an  ally  or  vassal  of  the  German 
Caesar. 

•  See  Richer,  iii.  81.  et  sqq.  > 

Richer  always  uses  this  word  in  its  later  Latin  sense  of  ‘  pre- 
‘  tender  or  ‘  usurper,’  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to  Tetricus  and 
Carausius. 
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Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  then,  is  undoubtedly  right  in  holding 
that  the  Norman  settlement  in  Ncustria  most  effectually  pro¬ 
moted,  or  rather  was  the  determining  cause  of  the  change  from 
the  Carlovingian  to  the  Capctian  dynasty.  If  our  view  of  the 
nature  of  that  change  be  correct,  it  was  the  settlement  of  Polio 
which  eventually  made  Gaul  definitely  Romance  instead  of  Teu¬ 
tonic  ;  in  other  words,  it  gave  the  decisive  impulse  to  the 
growth  of  modern  France.  A  strange  result,  indeed,  for  a 
settlement  of  Scandinavian  pirates.  But  the  result  is  perfectly 
intelligible,  especially  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  theory 
which  Sir  Francis  rejects.  Richard  the  Fearless  was  the  great 
civiliser  of  Normandy.  He  naturally  spread  among  his  people 
the  tongue  and  the  manners  of  his  nearest  neighbours.  His 
standard  was  fixed  by  the  French  court  of  Paris,  not  by  the 
German  court  of  Laon,  or  by  the  more  distant,  more  purely 
Latin  courts  of  Provence  or  Aquitaine.  The  Normans  became 
Frenehmen,  and  their  duke  the  most  powerful  of  French  princes. 
It  was  quite  in  character  with  their  position  that  it  should  fall 
to  their  lot  to  make  Gaul  definitely  French,  as  they  afterwards 
did  their  best  to  make  England  French  also. 

Of  the  internal  state  of  things  in  Normandy,  its  laws,  its 
institutions,  and  its  arts,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  tells  us  very 
little,  because  in  truth  there  is  very  little  to  tell.  There  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  no  contemporary  chroniclers  ;  and  charters  do  not 
begin  till  a  good  way  on  in  the  reign  of  Richard,  when  they 
first  appear,  few  and  far  between.  We  are  therefore  cut 
off  from  any  chance  of  those  incidental  touches  which  throw 
such  light  on  the  real  life  of  a  people.  We  have  nothing  except 
the  hints  preserved  by  Dudo  as  to  the  gradual  progress  of 
Christianity  and  French  manners,  and  the  long  resistance  offered 
by  a  powerful  Danish  and  heathen  party.  But  we  really  cannot 
accept  Sir  Francis’  inference  that,  in  want  of  other  information, 
we  are  to  suppose  that  Normandy  was  an  absolute  monarchy. 
If  we  may  trust  Dudo,  the  comrades  of  Rollo  had  held  doc¬ 
trines  highly  democratic,  at  least  as  long  as  they  were  on  ship¬ 
board.  When  asked  who  was  their  lord,  they  said  they  had 
none ;  all  among  them  were  free  and  equal.*  Did  they  become 
converts  to  divine  right  and  passive  obedience  as  soon  as  they 
set  foot  on  the  main  land  ?  And  we  had  always  pictured  to 
ourselves  William  the  Bastard  as  consulting  something  very  like 
a  Parliament  of  Estates,  and  finding  something  very  like  a 
strong  opposition  therein,  before  he  began  his  famous  voyage 
from  St.  Valeri  to  Pevensey.f  Dudo  himself  represents  cer- 
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tain  Proceres  of  Normandy  as  being  consulted  by  their  duke, 
and  playing  a  prominent  part  even  with  regard  to  the  nego¬ 
tiations  of  the  Norman  Foreign  office.  Even  if  we  believe 
with  Dudo  that  Richard  ‘  held  as  a  king,  the  monarchy  of 
‘  the  Norman  land,’  we  cannot  believe  that  he  was  exempted 
from  those  constitutional  laws  which  restrained,  not  only  the 
hunted  and  w’orried  king  of  Laon,  but  even  the  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Basileus  of  all  Britain,  from  the  full  exercise  of 
an  arbitrary  will. 

AVe  now  take  leave  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  with  our  respect 
for  his  profound  research  and  acute  perception  in  no  way  di¬ 
minished  because  we  have  had  to  deal  pretty  severely  with  his 
style,  and  to  call  in  question  some  portions  of  his  matter.  He 
cannot,  indeed,  write  history,  but  he  can  give  the  most  valuable 
hints  for  those  who  may  do  so  hereafter.  He  has  ever 
been  too  one-sided  to  write  history  thoroughly  well,  and  he  has 
latterly  allowed  his  tendency  to  discursiveness  and  garrulity 
such  lull  play,  as  to  make  him  well  nigh  incapable  of  rational 
writing  at  all.  But  the  sterling  ore  is  there  notwithstanding 
the  dross.  Little  justice  as  he  has  done  to  his  own  powers.  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  is  still  one  of  the  great  lights  of  modern  his¬ 
torical  research  ;  fur  his  share  in  enabling  us  to  realise  the  grand 
picture  of  mediasval  Europe,  he  has  won  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  fully  overbalances  Ids  vagaries,  his  prejudices,  and  his 
occasional  errors. 
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Art.  VlII. — 1.  The  Views  and  Opinions  of  Brigadier  General 
John  Jacob,  C.B.,  late  Commander  of  the  Sindh  Irregular 
Horse.  Collected  and  edited  by  Captain  Lewis  Pelly. 
London:  1858. 

2.  New  Resources  of  Warfare  with  especial  reference  to  Rifled 
Ordnance,  in  their  chief  known  Varieties ;  including  authenti¬ 
cated  Weight,  Measurement,  and  Mode  of  Construction  of 
Armstrong's  wrought-iron  breech-loading  Guns,  and  an  account 
of  their  Shells  and  Fuses.  By  Dr.  Scofeern.  London : 
i859. 

3.  On  Naval  Warfare  with  Steam.  By  General  Sir  IIow^utD 
Douglas,  Bart.  London :  1858. 

J^URiXG  the  last  few  years  such  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  descriptions  of  fire-arms  used 
for  warlike  purposes,  as  in  reality  to  amount  to  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  whole  art  of  war ;  while  it  has  been  etfectecl 
so  quickly  and  so  quietly,  that  few  are  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  change  has  been  carried,  and  fewer  still  can  realise 
either  its  importance  or  its  bearings  on  the  future.  Indeed, 
until  many  of  the  new  inventions  are  brought  to  the  test  of 
actual  experience  on  the  battle-field,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure 
that  the  improvement  is  as  great  as  may  be  supposed,  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  predict  what  the  consequences  of  the  change  may 
be.  Still  the  progress  is,  on  the  whole,  so  certain,  and  the 
subject  of  such  immense  importance,  that  it  cannot  be  without 
interest  to  record  what  has  been  already  done,  and  to  attempt 
to  indicate,  however  hypothetically,  some  at  least  of  the  results 
to  be  expected  from  these  improvements. 

In  order  to  be  fully  aware  how  startling  a  change  has  been 
made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know 
how  little  had  been  effected  during  the  two  preceding  centuries; 
and  this  is  easily  ascertained,  by  comparing  one  of  the  guns  made 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  with  one  of  those  cast  during 
that  of  Victoria.  Examples  of  both  periods  exist  in  every  na¬ 
tional  collection,  and  in  almost  all  fortified  places  ;  but,  except 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  metal,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  change  or  improvement  has  taken  place  in  such  a  weapon. 
The  form  is  the  same  in  all  respects ;  the  mode  of  supporting 
the  gun  on  trunnions,  the  position  of  the  touch-holes,  the  mode 
of  firing  with  a  match  —  all  remain  as  they  were ;  modern  guns 
are  shorter  and  less  ornamented,  and  therefore  perhaps  more 
handy  and  useful  as  field-pieces,  but  these  alterations  ^makc 
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them  certainly  less  handsome,  and  detract  also,  to  some  extent, 
from  the  accuracy  of  aim. 

To  take  one  instance  among  many.  Any  one  who  has  visited 
Dover  will  recollect  a  very  handsome  Dutch  piece  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  known  popularly  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s  pocket- 
pistol,  with  this  boasting  inscription  on  the  pedestal : — 

‘  Sponire  me  well,  and  keep  me  clean, 

And  ril  carry  a  ball  to  Calais’  Green.’ 

No  doubt  the  gun  brags  ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  thrown  a  twelve- 
pound  ball  seven  miles  ;  and  if  the  ball  were  of  lead,  and  fired  at  a 
high  angle,  there  is  no  great  reason  to  doubt  that  it  may  have  done 
so.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  any  such  range  was  absurd  for 
battering  purposes,  and  even  as  against  troops  no  effectual  accu¬ 
racy  of  aim  could  be  attained  at  even  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  this 
distance ;  while  the  difficulty  of  dragging  about  and  of  loading 
these  elongated  pieces  was  a  serious  drawback  to  their  utility. 
Artillerists,  consequently,  were  led  to  discard  these  theoretical 
advantages,  and  to  shorten  their  range  to  the  point  at  which  they 
gained  sufficient  accuracy,  and  to  the  distance  at  which  troops 
are  generally  engaged  in  battle  ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  present 
day,  when  the  improvement  in  rifles  has  so  materially  increased 
that  distance,  that  we  must  revert  to  the  old  long  range,  and, 
if  possible,  with  improved  accuracy  of  aim. 

Muskets  have  been  as  little  improved  as  the  larger  description 
of  fire-arms :  those  with  which  our  soldiers  fought  at  Salamanca 
and  at  Waterloo  are  identical,  in  all  essential  respects,  with 
those  which  they  had  used  at  Blenheim  and  at  Ramillies.  Ex¬ 
cept  the  change  from  a  Hint  to  a  percussion  lock,  no  improve¬ 
ment  took  place  in  the  small  arms  of  the  British  army  till 
within  the  last  six  or  seven  years ;  and  the  bayonet  still  remains 
the  same  rickety  clumsy  weapon  it  was  when  it  superseded  what 
was  called  the  ‘  sweynes’  feather,’  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  army 
in  1671. 

By  some  strange  perversity  of  reasoning,  although  money  and 
skill  were  lavished  on  fire-arms  when  a  deer  or  a  partridge  was 
to  be  brought  down,  any  tool,  however  rude,  was  thought 
sufficiently  good  when  the  life  of  a  soldier,  or  the  safety  of  a 
kingdom,  depended  on  the  issue.  Sporting  guns  and  rifles  have 
been  improved  till  they  bore  very  little  resemblance  to  those  used 
by  our  forefathers ;  but  military  weapons  have  remained  the 
same  as  they  had  been  in  former  times.  In  agricultural 
implements,  in  ships,  in  domestic  furniture,  and  in  every 
conceivable  application  of  mechanical  art,  amazing  progress 
had  been  made;  but  the  genius  of  improvement  which  has 
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revolutionised  civil  society  in  the  nineteenth  century,  seemed 
still  to  have  left  untouched  the  instruments  of  war.  So  long 
as  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  content  to  fight  with  the 
same  weapons,  and  according  to  the  same  forms,  it  was  of  little 
importance  how  imperfect  these  might  be,  since  the  relative 
power  of  each  nation  remained  exactly  the  same.  As  in  a 
duel,  if  the  two  combatants  fight  with  swords  or  pistols  ex¬ 
actly  similar  to  each  other,  and  observe  rules  which  apply 
equally  to  both,  it  matters  not  what  those  weapons  or  rules  are; 
the  conditions  of  the  ordeal  arc  satisfied ;  but,  as  no  such  stipu¬ 
lations  are  agreed  upon  beforehand  between  nations  at  war, 
the  danger  is  that  one  State  may  so  improve  on  the  rude 
weapons  of  another  as  to  acquire  at  least  a  temporary  advantage. 
Even  if  European  nations  had  been  content  that  things  should 
remain  as  they  were  in  the  last  general  war,  it  is  certain  that 
America  would  not  have  submitted  to  such  a  state  of  inferiority. 
The  success  of  the  United  States  in  their  first  contest  with  our¬ 
selves  was  mainly  owing  to  the  skill  with  which  they  handled 
the  rifle ;  and  in  their  Mexican  wars  they  used  that  arm  with 
an  cftcct  so  terrible  as  to  establish  beyond  doubt  its  superiority 
over  all  other  weapons  ;  so  that  if  they  had  ever  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  European  troops  armed  with  the  less  efficient  musket, 
the  victory  must  have  remained  with  them,  even  supposing  the 
other  conditions  of  their  army  to  have  been  inferior  to  the 
enemy. 

No  incident  of  this  sort  occurred  during  the  great  European 
w'ar  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  for  the  struggle  in 
the  Tyrol  can  only  be  considered  as  an  episode  having  no  direct 
effect  on  the  general  course  of  events — and  it  was  lucky  for  the 
success  of  the  French  Empire  that  it  was  so;  for,  with  all  his 
wondci'fnl  genius  for  mllitaiy'  affairs,  the  First  Napoleon  was 
singularly  deficient  in  mechanical  knowledge,  and  in  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  effects  of  mechanical  skill.  His  success  was  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  to  that  of  a  chess-player  who  understands  the 
game  better  than  any  of  his  opponents.  The  rules  of  the  game 
and  the  moves  of  the  pieces  remained  the  same  before  and  after 
these  wars;  but  he  beat  all  who  were  pitted  against  him  by  his 
extraordinary  powers  of  concentration  of  mind  and  means  to 
a  given  end,  and  by  the  intuitive  sagacity  with  which  he  divined 
the  move  his  antagonist  proposed  to  make,  and  saw  how  to 
counteract  it,  and  thus  win  the  game.  But,  fairly  weighed,  it 
is  astonishing  how  little  he  has  left  that  can  be  said  to  be  a 
IKJsitivc  improvement  in  the  art  of  war,  of  which  inferior  minds 
can  avail  themselves  of  in  different  circumstances.  So  far  from 
the  arms  of  the  French  having  improved  in  that  great  struggle. 
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Napoleon  purposely  took  away  the  rifles  which  had  been  intro* 
duced  into  the  service  during  the  early  wars  of  the  Republic. 
The  secret  of  his  system  seems  to  have  been  rapid  and  unex¬ 
pected  concentration  of  masses  on  a  given  point,  combined  with 
great  celerity  of  movements  and  rapidity  and  quantity  of  fire. 
These  he  conceived  produced  moral  effects  more  conducive  to 
victory  than  could  be  obtained  by  destroying  a  greater  number 
of  men  by  better  mechanical  contrivances.  J  udged  by  the  re¬ 
sults,  he  showed  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  his  consummate 
knowledge  of  human  nature ;  and  as  the  other  nations  engaged 
in  these  wars  were  content  with  the  same  mechanical  means,  he 
marched  from  victory  to  victory  till  Europe  lay  at  his  feet. 

During  the  exhaustion  which  followed  these  great  struggles, 
no  effort  was  made  to  alter  any  principle  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  during  these  wars  till  after  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in 
1832,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  slight  afterpiece  which 
generally  concludes  an  evening’s  performance  in  a  theatre. 
Since  then,  the  armies  of  Europe  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
rehearsing  new  parts;  and,  judging  from  such  trial  performances 
as  have  already  taken  place,  when  the  curtain  again  rises  on  a 
general  European  war  the  effects  produced  will  be  as  striking 
as  they  are  novel.  An  entire  change  will  be  found  to  have  been 
effected  in  almost  every  department  of  the  science  of  war,  andr 
it  will  go  hard  with  those  who  have  neglected  to  note  the 
change,  and  have  not  prepared  for  the  new  duties  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  perform. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  warlike  disposition  of  the 
people,  and  their  wonderful  military  organisation,  the  first  im¬ 
provements  Avere  effected  in  France.  In  their  early  campaigns 
in  Algeria,  it  Avas  found  that  the  Arabs,  armed  with  the  long- 
barrelled  matchlock,  could  pick  off  the  French  officers  or  men 
at  distances  where  the  musket  could  not  reach  them.  To- 
fight  on  equal  terras  it  Avas  consequently  necessary  to  introduce- 
better  armed  troops  than  those  of  the  line ;  this  Avas  speedily- 
done,  first  by  the  introduction  of  the  Chasseurs  d’Afrique,  and' 
afterwards  of  the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes.  As  early  as  1848, 
the  French  had  at  least  16,000  men  armed  with  improved  rifles ; 
and  not  only  armed,  but  drilled  so  as  to  render  these  weapons 
singularly  effective.  Their  formation  was  looser,  their  move¬ 
ments  more  rapid,  than  had  ever  before  been  practised ;  they 
were  carefully  educated  as  marksmen,  and  taught  to  rely  on 
individual  skill,  fiir  more  than  on  the  concentrated  effect  of 
companies  or  battalions.  The  complete  subjugation  of  Algeria 
was  the  speedy  result  of  the  change ;  and  since  that  time  no 
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effort  of  the  Arabs  has  had  the  smallest  chance  of  success,  when¬ 
ever  they  have  been  fairly  opposed  by  these  skilled  riflemen. 

The  first  rifle  in  vo^ue  in  France  was  the  so-called  Pillar 
rifle  of  Thouvenin.  This  invention  consisted  in  a  short  pillar 
of  steel,  concentric  with  the  barrel,  screwed  into  the  breech 
of  the  "un,  round  which  the  powder  was  disposed.  The 
advantage  gained  by  this  contrivance  was  that  the  conical  ball 
used,  was  easily  forced  into  the  grooves  of  the  rifle,  when  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and  did  not  press  upon,  and,  as  it 
is  technically  called,  ‘  meal  ’  the  powder,  when  struck  with  the 
ramrod.  From  these  peculiarities,  but  principally  from  the 
conical  form  of  the  ball,  the  practice  made  with  this  rifle  was 
very  satisfactory ;  but  certain  inconveniences  were  found  to 
arise  from  the  diflSculty  of  keeping  the  pillar  in  its  place,  and 
the  rifle  clean  ;  and  it  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  Improvement 
of  M.  Minie  was  made  known,  his  being  in  fact  the  invention 
which  has  practically  revolutionised  the  firearms  of  the  present 
day. 

The  improvements  of  AI.  Mini^  are  confined  almost  wholly 
to  the  form  of  the  projectile,  and  have  very  little  reference  to 
that  of  the  gun  out  of  which  it  is  fired.  The  Minie  ball  is  of 
an  oblong  conical  form,  shaped  something  like  an  acorn  with¬ 
out  its  cup ;  but  instead  of  being  solid,  this  cone  is  hollowed 
out  at  the  base  into  a  cuplike  or  domical  form.  When  first 
used,  an  iron  cup  of  somewhat  less  dimensions  than  the  hollow 
in  the  ball,  was  inserted  into  it,  which  being  forced  forward  by 
the  explosion  of  the  powder  caused  the  rear  of  the  ball  to  expand, 
and  so  pressed  it  into  the  groves  of  the  barrel.  In  practice  it 
was  found  that  this  cup  was  sometimes  forced  through  the  ball; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  being  then  left  in  the  barrel, 
the  gun  became  useless  till  it  was  extracted,  which,  as  may  be 
supposed,  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.*  It  is  now  conse¬ 
quently  sometimes  used  without  any  cup,  but  in  the  most 
improved  form,  in  our  own  service,  with  a  small  conical  plug 
of  box-wood,  which  answers  all  the  purposes  without  any  danger 
of  its  being  forced  through  the  bullet. 

The  advantages  of  this  form  of  projectile  are,  first,  that  owing 

*  General  Jacob  remarks,  in  his  invaluable  notes  (p.  228.),  ‘The 
‘  Millie  rifle,  or  rather  the  Minie  ball,  has  most  serious  defects.  The 
‘  gun  may  at  any  moment  become  unserviceable ;  the  ball,  or  rather 
‘  a  leaden  tube  which  was  the  ball,  remaining  in  the  barrel.  This 
‘  happens  about  once  in  ten  shots.  Even  when  the  ball  is  not  left 
‘  behind,  it  often,  from  being  blown  into  a  tube,  drops  short  and 
‘  feebly  from  the  gun.  These  cups  and  balls  are  wholly  untrust- 
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to  its  form  it  offers  much  less  resistance  in  passing  through  the 
air  than  a  spherical  ball  of  the  same  weight  would  do ;  and, 
secondly,  that  having  its  centre  of  gravity  in  the  foremost  part, 
it  has  no  tendency  to  turn  over  in  its  flight ;  but  its  greatest 
merit,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is,  that  with  it  the  rifle  can 
be  loaded  as  easily  as  the  onlinary  smooth-bored  gun;  the 
rifling,  or  forcing  the  ball  into  the  grooves  of  the  barred,  being 
effected  by  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder,  and  not  by  the 
ramrod  of  the  soldier. 

The  form  of  rifle  proper  to  these  conical  missiles  differs  very 
little  from  that  used  with  the  old  spherical  bullets,  except  that 
in  the  service  a  three-grooved  rifle  has  superseded  the  old  two- 
grooved  gun,  and  it  is  still  a  moot  question  whether  four  grooves 
would  not  be  better  than  three. 

General  Jacob  says,  as  the  result  of  his  enormous  expe¬ 
rience  : — 

‘  The  two-grooved  rifle  is  the  worst  of  all,  being  painfully  difficult 
to  load,  and  because  the  ball,  being  confined  in  one  direction  only,  is 
at  liberty  to  roll  or  lean  over  in  the  other,  so  that  the  conical  ball 
cannot  be  used.  On  the  use  and  proper  shape  of  this  ball,  however, 
depends  the  wliole  power  of  the  rifle  at  long  distances.  My  rifle 
loads  more  easily  than  a  common  musket,  and  never  becomes  so  foul 
from  firing  as  to  cause  any  difficulty  in  the  loading.  However  loose 
the  ball,  it  still  follows  the  twist  of  the  rifle  grooves  with  perfect 
accuracy.  It  is  effective  at  1800  yards,  and  just  as  good  as  a  common 
musket  at  20  yards,  or  any  other  distance.’  {Jacob,  p.  229.) 

If  the  barrel  be  of  good  workmanship,  the  grooves  neatly  cut, 
and  perfectly  parallel  to  one  another,  the  accuracy  of  fire  at  once 
becomes  sujierior  to  anything  that  can  be  obtained  with  the  old 
spherical  ball  even  from  the  most  perfect  rifle.  With  the  ordi¬ 
nary  arm  supplied  to ’the  army  at  the  present  time,  the  soldier 
can  make  far  better  practice  at  500,  or  even  at  1000  yards,  than 
he  could  with  the  old  musket  at  100  and  200  yards ;  and,  in 
thoroughly  skilled  hands,  a  perfection  of  aim  is  attained  which 
would  have  appeared  altogether  incredible  a  few  years  ago. 

W e  have  no  very  certain  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
these  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  Austrian  and 
other  continental  armies;  but  as  early  as  1848,  before  we 
dreamt  of  abandoning  our  own  time-honoured  ‘  Brown  Bess,’ 
the  Prussians  had  some  60,000  men  armed  with  their  needle- 
primed  rifles;  a  weapon  regarding  which  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  exists  among  military  men,  but  which  was  at 
that  period,  at  all  events,  immensely  in  advance  of  any  then 
to  be  found  in  other  armies.  The  principle  of  this  gun  is,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  is  a  breech-loader,  the  charge  being 
introduced  into  the  chamber  by  an  opening  near  the  breech, 
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and  is  then  ignited  by  a  needle  or  pin  forced  forwards  by  a 
spring  through  the  powder  till  it  strikes  against  a  patch  of 
detonating  powder  fastened  to  the  rear  of  the  ball.  The  advan¬ 
tage  supposed  to  be  gained  by  this  contrivance  is  that  by  ex¬ 
ploding  the  gunpowder  in  front  the  whole  of  it  is  ignited,  and 
no  particles  forced  forward  in  an  unconsumed  state  or  left  to 
foul  the  barrel.  It  is  also  believed  that  more  effect  is  obtained 
from  a  charge  so  fired  than  from  one  exploded  from  behind. 
These  improvements  are  doubtless  right  in  the  main,  and  highly 
ingenious ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  as  they  are  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  highly  complicated  piece  of  machinery,  the  lock  is 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  with  the  rough  usage  of  actual  war¬ 
fare,  and  under  these  circumstances  very  difficult  to  clean  or 
keep  in  repair.  It  is  also  said  that  the  percussion  powder  being 
packed  in  Immediate  juxtaposition  to  the  charge,  may  cause  fre¬ 
quent  and  disastrous  accidents,  and  that  the  breech-loading  is 
a  mistake  in  a  military  point  of  view.  Some  of  these  objections 
have  been  remedied  by  improvements  made  in  this  class  of  guns 
by  Mr.  Lancaster  in  this  country,  but  still,  if  they  arc  well 
grounded  in  principle,  the  greater  part  of  them  remain,  while 
most  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  of  construction  can  be 
attained  by  other  weapons  since  introduced.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  as  far  back  as  1848  the  Prussian  soldier  could 
deliver  three  or  four  balls  for  one  which  any  enemy  could 
return,  and  that  the  range  and  accuracy  of  aim  attained  at  that 
period  with  these  ‘  needle  guns  ’  were  very  nearly  equal  to 
anything  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  most  improved 
weapons  now  in  the  hands  of  any  troops  in  Europe. 

The  introduction  of  these  improvements  into  our  own  service 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  that  conservative  principle  which  ])er- 
vades  everything  in  this  country.  As  early  as  the  year  1838  a 
series  of  ex[)eriments  were  undertaken  by  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  at  Chatham  to  ascertain  what  the  properties  of 
the  service  musket  really  were.  The  result  was  certainly  most 
amusing.  A  stand  was  constructed  which,  besides  being  perfectly 
steady,  could  be  elevated  and  depressed  to  any  angle,  and  from 
which  the  musket  could  be  directed  with  the  utmost  precision  to 
any  object  it  was  desired  to  hit.  The  first  series  of  experiments 
were  to  ascertain  the  range  of  the  piece,  and  they  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results : — 
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The  next  experiments  were  for  deviation,  or  correctness  of 
aim.  The  target  first  employed  was  3  feet  wide  and  11  feet  6 
inches  high,  which  was  struck  by  about  three-fourths  of  the  balls 
at  150  yards,  fired  with  full  charges ;  with  reduced  charges,  about 
one  lialf  hit  the  target.  Above  this  distance,  the  difficulty  of 
hitting  was  so  great,  that  its  width  had  to  be  increased  to  six 
feet,  and  at  250  yards,  of  10  shots  fired  with  full  charges,  not 
one  hit  the  target;  at  300  yards,  shot  after  shot  was  fired 
without  one  hitting  the  object  aimed  at,  or  their  whereabouts 
being  ascertained ;  and  after  various  expedients  had  been  re¬ 
sorted  to,  the  officers  straining  all  their  efforts  in  vain  to  hit 
such  an  object,  at  such  a  range,  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  calculate  a  table  of  instructions  for  soldiers  in  firing 
with  the  musket,  some  of  which  will  ai)pear  strange  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  The  soldier  was  told,  in  firing  at  a  man  at  600  yards, 
to  fire  130  feet  above  him;  or,  in  other  words,  if  you  wish  to 
hit  the  church  door,  aim  at  the  weathercock ;  but,  considering 
the  lateral  deviation,  the  chances  were  certainly  two  to  one  that 
you  would  miss  the  church  altogether. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  boldly  contended,  both  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  out  of  it,  that  the  British  musket  was  the  best 
weapon  ever  put  into  a  soldier’s  hand,  and  no  change  was  made, 
not  even  after  the  experience  of  the  Caffre  wars.  Yet,  at  the 
Cape  it  was  found  that  man  for  man,  a  naked  savage,  with  his 
rude  weapons,  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  best  drilled 
soldiers  of  the  most  mechanically  skilled  nation  in  Europe.  In 
vain  we  tried  platoon  and  file  firing  against  a  few  men  skulking 
behind  rocks  or  hid  by  bushes;  they  could  shoot  us,  but  we 
could  not  hit  them ;  and  tliese  inglorious  wars  dragged  on 
to  a  miserable  length,  because  we  could  not  read  the  lesson 
which  was  forced  upon  us  in  the  south  of  Africa,  as  the  French 
had  learned  it  in  the  north  of  the  same  continent.  Things 
went  on  as  before,  till  the  feelings  of  the  country  were  fairly 
roused  on  learning  what  other  countries  were  doing  in  this 
respect,  and  how  inferior  the  armament  of  our  troops  was  to 
that  of  other  nations.  When  once  this  was  clearly  proved, 
the  question  was  taken  up  by  energetic  men,  among  whom 
none  were  more  persevering  than  Sir  Charles  Shaw ;  and, 
being  supported  by  the  press,  the  military  authorities  were  at 
last  made  to  move  onwards.  At  first  it  came  slowly  and 
reluctantly;  so  much  so,  that  when  our  army  was  despatched 
to  the  Crimea,  in  1854,  their  armament  is  thus  described  by 
Sir  Howard  Douglas : — 

‘  There  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  British  soldiers  the  old  regula¬ 
tion  musket  with  the  round  bullet,  the  old  regulation  rifle  with  the 
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belted  bullet,  the  new  regulation  Minie  musket,  and  the  new  Enfield 
small-bore  musket,  but  in  wiiat  proportion  these  arms  are  borne  by 
our  troops  in  the  East  the  author  cannot  say.  When  the  troops  em¬ 
barked  some  regiments  were  provided  with  two  sets  of  arms,  namely, 
the  regulation  smooth-bore  musket  and  the  Minie  rifle  musket. 
Other  corps  were  armed,  some  witli  the  old  muskets  and  some  with 
the  new.  Other  corps  with  both  new  and  old  arms  in  certain  pro¬ 
portions.’ 

It  was,  however,  mainly  owing  to  even  this  small  proportion 
of  improved  arras  that  we  came  out  of  that  struggle  with  suc¬ 
cess.  At  the  Alma,  the  length  of  range  and  precision  of  fire 
of  the  Allies  created  a  panic  among  the  Russians,  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  retreat ;  and  at  Inkermann  it  was  by  the  same 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Guards  that  we  were  enabled  to 
hold  the  position  of  the  British  army  on  that  dreadful  day. 
Afterwards,  when  the  ‘  Enfield’  became  more  common,  and  the 
troops  more  familiar  with  the  use  of  it,  just  in  proportion  did 
the  Russians  become  more  shy  of  encountering  our  soldiers  in 
the  field. 

A  still  more  singular,  and  perhaps  even  more  important, 
result  of  the  change  is  the  suppression  of  the  great  rebellion  in 
India.  Had  the  native  troops  there  known  what  they  were 
about,  they  would  eagerly  have  adopted  the  new  arm  that  was 
offered  them,  but,  most  fortunately  for  us,  the  outbreak  took 
place  at  the  moment  when  the  change  was  in  progress;  and 
by  a  fatality,  of  which  history  affords  few  examples,  the  incident 
that  was  the  cause  of  it  was  in  reality  the  means  which  enabled 
us  to  suppress  it.  Had  it  occurred  when  both  European  and 
native  troops  were  armed  with  the  same  inefficient  weapons,  we 
must  have  succumbed  to  numbers ;  and  had  the  natives  pos¬ 
sessed  the  improved  rifles,  and  been  familiar  with  the  effect  of 
them,  instead  of  rejecting  the  greased  cartridges,  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  us.  As  it  was,  we  were  iii  the  position  of  civi¬ 
lised  men  fighting  with  exquisite  tools  against  a  disorganised 
people  armed  with  rude  weapons ;  and,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  we  were  victorious  against  almost  any  odds  whenever 
the  forces  came  into  collision. 

Even  if  it  were  otherwise  doubtful,  the  experience  of  the 
Russian  and  Indian  wars  has  quite  decided  the  question  as  to 
the  expediency  of  putting  the  best  possible  weapon  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldier ;  the  question  which  is  the  best  still  re¬ 
mains  ;  but  the  solution  may  now  fairly  be  left  to  the  army  itself. 
A  few  years  ago,  an  officer  who  proposed  to  Improve  the  arms 
of  the  soldier,  was  an  innovator,  a  grumbler,  a  schemer  — 
in  short,  a  very  troublesome  and  noxious  fellow,  who  must  be 
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put  down.  He  is  now  a  meritorious  officer,  an  honour  to  his 
profession,  and  rewanis  and  promotion  are  his  due.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  firearms,  and  skill  in  their  use,  is  now  really  the 
highest  merit  either  officer  or  private  can  attain.  With  this 
change,  an  array  composed  as  ours  is  must  soon  become  the 
best  armed  force  in  the  world,  and  the  best  skilled  in  the  use 
of  these  scientific  weapons. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  experience  that  has  been  gained 
within  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  now  to  foresee 
in  what  direction  further  improvement  is  to  take  place.  In  prac¬ 
tical  mechanics  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  discover  exactly 
the  small  turn  which  converts  what  is  theoretically  perfect  into 
what  is  practically  useful.  In  this  very  science,  for  instance, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  George  Robins,  in  1742,  saw  clearly 
all  that  was  wanted  when  he  proposed  to  use  egg-shaped,  instead 
of  spherical,  bullets,  placing  the  small  end  downwards  in  the 
barrel.  The  only  ditt’erence  between  this  and  the  improved 
Minie  ball  is,  that  the  lightness  of  the  after  part  is  now  ob¬ 
tained  by  scooping  out  the  inside,  instead  of  paring  away  the 
outside  of  the  ball ;  but  this  little  change  is  all  in  all. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  electric  telegraph,  which  was  not 
only  discovered,  but  theoretically  perfected  by  Dr.  Watson  in 
1745,  though  it  remained  dormant,  like  the  elongated  bullet,  for 
nearly  a  century  before  that  little  practical  turn  was  discovered 
which  made  the  telegraph  and  the  Robins’  bullets  the  most  im¬ 
portant  inventions  of  the  present  day. 

If  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  any  one  man  could  have 
settled  this  problem,  it  would  have  been  solved  by  the  late 
General  John  Jacob,  who,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
devoted  an  immense  amount  of  attention  to  it ;  and,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  when  in  command  of  the  Sindh  Horse,  he  con¬ 
ducted,  at  his  own  expense,  at  Jacobabad,  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  rifles,  on  a  scale  seldom  undertaken  even  by  the  most 
enlightened  govemraents.  Every  suggested  improvement,  either 
in  the  form  of  rifle,  or  the  projectile,  was  immediately  tried  by 
him,  under  every  conceivable  shape,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  experiments  recorded  and  classified.  The  result  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  short-barrelled  four-grooved  rifle,  ‘  with  which,’  to 
use  his  own  w’ortls,  ‘  a  tolerably  good  shot  can  certainly  strike 
‘  an  object,  the  size  of  a  man,-  once  out  of  three  times  at  1000 
‘  yards  distance,  and  of  which  the  full  effective  range  is  about 
‘  2000  yards,  the  ball  at  that  range  still  flying  with  deadly  velo- 
‘  city.’  On  the  whole  the  result  of  these  experiments  has  tended 
more  to  confirm  than  to  alter  the  conclusions  already  arrived  at 
in  Europe,  and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  whether 
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General  Jacob’s  rifle,  or  that  manufactured  at  Enfield  is  on  the 
whole  the  best  weapon  for  warlike  purposes. 

The  groat  question  that  now  divides  those  who  are  skilled  in 
this  matter  is  whether  improvement  is  in  future  to  be  looked 
few  in  the  projectile  or  in  the  gun,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  in 
both.  Hitherto  it  is  to  Improvements  in  the  form  of  the  missile 
that  all  the  recent  progress  is  due.  Several  suggestions  have 
however  lately  been  made  which  lead  us  to  expect  some  con¬ 
siderable  changes  in  the  form  of  the  rifle  also.  Mr.  Lancaster 
has  proposed  to  make  the  section  of  the  barrel  of  a  smooth 
bore,  but  elliptical,  and  then  to  give  it  a  slight  twist.  Some 
experiments  made  at  Chatham  seem  to  confirm  the  idea  that 
this  is  an  improvement  of  some  value,  but  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  M  hitworth  are  even  more  important  than 
these.  He  uses  a  hexagonal  bore,  with  a  ball  very  much 
elongated,  so  as  to  be  practically  a  holt,  fitting  very  exactly  to 
the  barrel.  He  also  proposes  a  much  greater  twist  in  his  groves 
or  faces  than  has  yet  been  adopted.  With  these  forms  he  has 
obtained  results  such  as  no  other  man  has  approached.  He 
asserts  that  he  will  not  rest  satisfied  till  he  has  fired  a  ball  from 
one  of  his  guns  into  the  barrel  of  another  at  a  distance  of  500 
yards,  and  in  fact  make  two  guns  reciprocally  load  each  other  at 
that  range.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  can  depend  on 
hitting  a  disc  not  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter  at  500  yards, 
and  is  daily  improving  in  the  manufacture  of  these  weapons. 
It  has  been  objected  that  these  results  are  only  obtained  by 
such  perfection  of  workmanship  and  accuracy  of  adjustment  as 
would  make  them  useless  for  all  practical  purposes.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  is  no  doubt  true.  Mr.  AVhitworth’s  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  ascertain,  first,  what  is  the  most  perfect 
form  of  a  rifle  that  can  be  produced,  and  then  to  leave  it  to 
others  to  reduce  the  rifle  to  a  tool  that  any  one  could  make 
and  use.  This  is  no  doubt  the  philosophical  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  if  he  is  right  in  his  theory  of  the  form,  there 
is  no  doubt  he  is  on  the  road  to  the  production  of  a  perfect 
rifle.  Notwithstanding  all  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
with  former  rifles,  it  does  appear  that,  theoretically  at  least,  the 
twisted  elliptic  and  twisted  hexagon  are  the  best  forms  for  pro¬ 
jecting  elongated  balls ;  and  the  chief  question  now  is,  whether 
practically  any  element  whose  existence  is  not  yet  suspected 
will  interfere  to  prevent  their  being  as  useful  weapons  of  war  as 
those  already  so  successfully  adopted. 

Another  question  very  much  mooted  among  military  men  is 
Avhether  or  not  we  ought  to  adopt  a  breech-loading  rifle  as  has 
been  done  in  the  Prussian  army.  To  this  it  may  be  answered 
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that,  with  the  present  drill  and  present  mode  of  manoeu\Ting 
troops,  its  adoption  would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  Armed  with 
such  a  weapon,  even  the  most  experienced  soldier  would,  in 
the  hurry  and  excitement  of  battle,  probably  throw  away 
the  whole  of  his  stock  of  ammunition  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  him  sufficiently 
supplied;  but  if  the  soldier  is  taught  to  use  his  firelock  as 
a  sportsman  does  his  fowling-piece,  and  never  to  draw  a 
trigger  till  he  has  covered  with  his  aim  the  object  he  is 
firing  at,  the  advantage  of  a  breech-loader  would  certainly  be 
admitted.  When,  for  instance,  cavalry  are  coming  down  rapidly 
on  troops  of  the  line,  or  when  the  soldier  is  lying  on  the 
ground  or  concealed,  the  advantage  of  rapidity  of  fire,  of  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  use  of  the  ramrod,  are  so  obvious  as  not  to  be 
doubted,  while  the  recent  improvements  in  this  class  of  arms  is 
so  great  that  they  are  now  in  all  respects  quite  equal  in  efficiency 
to  any  muzzle-loading  guns  that  are  made. 

The  number  of  shots  that  can  be  fired  in  a  given  time  by  the 
repeating  rifle  of  Colonel  Colt,  or  by  the  breech-loading  rifles 
patented  by  ^Ir.  Prince  and  Mr.  Terry,  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  and  the  two  last-named  are  so  simple  in  their  forms,  and 
may  be  made  so  strong,  that  there  seems  no  mechanical  objection 
to  their  adoption  for  war  purposes.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  it  is 
evident  that  all  file  or  volley  firing  must  be  abandoned  at  once, 
and  the  firing  of  blank  cartridge  strictly  prohibited  in  the 
service.  From  first  to  last  the  soldier  must  be  taught  that 
his  object  in  firing  must  be  to  hit  something,  and  that  he  must 
not  fire  unless  he  sees  a  reasonable  chance  of  his  so  doing.  If 
this  were  once  understood  and  practised,  we  should  no  longer 
hear  of  such  calculations  as  that  it  requires  the  weight  of  a 
man  in  lead  to  kill  him  in  battle,  which  is  very  nearly  the 
truth,  military  arithmeticians  only  disputing  whether  it  requires 
300  or  1000  balls  to  make  one  hit.  The  French,  for  instance, 
admit  to  having  fired  away  25,000,000  of  cartridges  in  the 
Crimea,  and  certainly  did  not  hit  25,000  men  or  kill  half  that 
number  by  musketry  fire ;  it  is  no  wonder,  consequently,  that 
troops  advance  boldly  against  one  another,  knowing  that  not  one 
ball  in  a  thousand  takes  effect.  With  the  improved  rifles  and  an 
improved  drill,  one  in  ten  ought  certainly  to  be  nearer  the  mark ; 
with  old  soldiers,  perhaps,  never  less  than  one  in  three  ;  and  it 
need  hardly  be  added  that  battles  will  then  be  very  different 
aftairs  to  what  they  have  ever  been  since  the  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder. 

Nothing  was  more  common  till  within  the  last  few  months 
than  to  hear  men  prophesying  that  the  age  of  field  artillery  was 
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past,  and  that  the  improvements  in  rifles  and  rifle  practice  would 
render  it  impossible  for  artillery  ever  to  show  itself  again  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  This,  no  doubt,  was  true,  if  guns  were  to 
remain  without  improvements  while  daily  progress  was  being 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  small  arms;  but  no  one  who  thought 
twice  about  the  matter  could  help  seeing  that  this  relative  in¬ 
feriority  could  not  be  allowed  to  subsist  for  any  length  of  time ; 
for  there  is  no  principle  applicable  to  rifles  which  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  artillery.  No  great  progress  was,  however,  to  be 
expected  so  long  as  the  manufacture  of  artillery  was  confined  to 
Government  establishments,  exclusively  superintended  by  mili¬ 
tary  men,  and  governed  by  the  usual  routine  of  the  service;  for  it 
would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  ask  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  make 
the  engine  which  is  to  propel  the  vessel  it  is  his  business  to  navi¬ 
gate,  as  it  would  to  ask  an  officer  to  make  the  gun  it  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  fight.  The  manufacture  of  what  is  really  a  complicated 
piece  of  machinery  must  be  left  to  those  who  are  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  tools,  who  select  that  profession  because  they  feel  a 
particular  aptitude  for  it,  and  who  from  boyhood  to  old  age  think 
of  little  beyond  the  means  of  perfecting  mechanical  processes. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stationary  position  of  artillery 
during  the  last  two  centuries  is  mainly  due  to  the  manufacture 
of  guns  being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  military  men,  no  civilian 
having  been  allowed  to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  wdth 
any  of  the  processes;  and  that  the  enormous  stride  that  has 
been  so  suddenly  made  simply  arises  from  the  fact  that,  for 
the  first  time,  the  mechanical  appliances  of  the  day  have  been 
brought  to  bear  u{X)n  the  subject.* 

Few  men,  however,  foresaw  more  clearly  than  the  late  General 
Jacob  the  change  that  w’ould  take  place.  In  a  passage  in  a  work 
published  in  this  country  some  years  ago,  he  says,  ‘Judging 
‘  from  the  experiments  made  —  as  well  as  an  old  artillery  officer 
‘  as  a  rifle  man  and  practical  mechanic,  I  am  deliberately  of  opi- 
‘  nion  that  a  four-grooved  rifle  iron  gun  of  a  bore  of  four 
‘  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  not  less  than  twenty-four  hundred- 
‘  weight,  could  be  made  to  throw  a  shot  ten  miles,  or  more,  with 
‘  force  and  accuracy.’  This  lias  not  yet  been  accomplished, 
but  it  will  probably  be  done  before  many  months  are  over. 
Had  Jacob  lived,  his  knowledge  and  experience  would  alone 
have  sufficed  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy ;  for  no  one  had 

*  An  exception  must,  however,  be  made  in  favour  of  General 
Paixlians,  whose  work  proposing  t!»e  introduction  of  guns  calculated 
to  throw  large  hollow  projectiles  in  maritime  warfare,  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1822. 
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done  more  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  present  artillery,  or  to 
show  the  direction  in  which  the  change  must  take  place.  During 
the  experiments  at  Jacobabad,  he  frequently  exploded  tumbrils, 
packed  as  they  usually  are  for  service,  at  a  distance  of  from 
1200  to  1800  yards  (more  than  a  mile);  and  as  the  effective 
range  of  field  guns  is  barely  1000  yards,  it  was  evident  that 
they  could  never  approach  a  body  of  infantry  firing  percussion 
shells  from  such  rifles  as  those  which  General  Jacob  had  prepared. 

An  incident  in  the  Crimean  war  served  to  confirm  these 
views.  At  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  ‘  Lieut.  Godfrey,’  so  writes 
Lord  Raglan,  *  proceeding  in  advance  of  his  battalion  with  a 
‘few  men,  under  the  cover  of  a  ridge,  made  such  excellent 
‘  shooting  at  the  Russian  gunners,  at  600  yards,  the  men  handing 
‘  him  the  rifles  as  fast  as  he  fired,  that,  in  his  own  words,  “  we 
‘  “  got  the  credit  of  silencing  them.”  None  of  our  men  were 
‘  hurt,  though  at  the  time  the  shot  came  through  us  pretty  fast 
‘  and  thick.’ 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  Improvements  in  rifles,  artillery 
might  long  have  retained  its  time-honoured  forms ;  for,  as  usual, 
every  pro])Osal  to  improve  it  was  resisted  as  if  it  were  criminal 
to  suggest  that  anything  was  not  as  perfect  as  it  could  be  made. 
To  go  no  further  back  than  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years — in 
1848,  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Holroyd,  having  the  use  of  exten¬ 
sive  works  at  Bristol,  manufactured  a  9-pounder  wrought  iron 
gun,  weighing  5  cwt.  18lbs.,  which  was  sent  to  Woolwich, 
stood  all  the  proofs,  and  did  not  burst  till  the  45th  round, 
with  a  charge  of  4^1bs.  of  powder,  4  shot,  and  1  wad — a  charge 
which  no  brass  gun  in  the  service  would  have  stood  for  a  minute. 
It  was  rejected,  however,  because  it  was  too  light,  the  recoil 
was  too  great,  and  it  broke  the  cap  squares.  In  vain  the 
inventors  urged  that  it  was  easy  to  stop  the  recoil  at  any 
point,  by  applying  friction  breaks ;  that  cap  squares  were 
made  daily  to  hold  down  the  beam  of  a  1000-horse  power 
engine,  &c.  It  was  condemned ;  and  there  the  matter  would 
have  ended,  had  not  these  gentlemen,  with  a  view  to  meet  these 
objections,  made  a  9-pounder  gun  of  13  cwt.,  or  exactly  the 
weight  of  the  service  gun  of  the  same  calibre.  This,  of  course, 
stood  every  proof  and  test,  but  was  again  rejected :  it  was  said 
to  be  liable  to  rust ;  that  though  cheaper  in  the  first  instance, 
the  metal  could  not  be  used  again  as  with  brass  guns:  and 
though  admitted  to  be  quite  as  good,  it  was  not  —  except  in 
durability  —  better  than  the  guns  made  at  Woolwich.  This 
gun  was  then  bored  up  to  a  12-pounder,  again  tested,  and 
proved  to  be  perfect,  but  again  rejected.  At  the  same  time, 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Holroyd  made  a  •32-pounder  of  the  same 
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description  of  wrought  iron,  which  stood  all  the  proofs  required ; 
but  on  looking  carefully  into  it,  what  was  thought  to  be  a  flaw 
in  the  forging  was  discovered,  and  a  deep  cross  was  cut  on  it, 
which  eftectually  prevented  all  further  experiments  with  this 
gun  in  Her  Majesty’s  service.  In  the  meantime,  another  of 
these  light  9-pounder  guns  was  sent  to  Madras,  weighing  6  cwt. 

3  qr.  8  lbs.,  where  it  was  so  much  approved  of,  that  a  committee 
apiK)lnted  to  test  its  merits  recommended  the  Court  of  Directors 
immediately  to  send  out  a  battery  of  these  guns. 

While  this  struggle  was  going  on,  the  Russian  war  broke 
out,  and  we  may  all  well  recollect  the  turning  incident  at  the 
battle  of  Inkermann,  when,  by  incredible  exertions.  Colonel 
Dixon  brought  up  two  18-pounder  guns,  w’hich,  by  the  weight 
of  their  fire,  smashed  the  Russian  artillery  opposed  to  them,  and 
so  saved  our  army  on  that  day  ;  but  for  the  strange  perversity 
of  the  authorities,  all  our  Horse  artillery  might  have  been  armed 
with  18  and  24-pounder  guns,  and  the  Russian  artillery  would 
never  have  been  able  to  show  itself  in  the  field  ;  but  such  is  not 
the  way  military  matters  are  managed  ;  so  these  guns  lay  rust¬ 
ing  on  a  wharf  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  till  the  war  was  over,  when 
some  oflScers,  recollecting  their  existence,  got  them  down  to 
Shoebury  NeSs,  and  the  condemned  32-pounder,  after  being 
fired  twenty-three  times  with  charges  varying  from  Slbs.  of 
powder  and  1  ball  to  16lbs.  of  powder  and  12  balls,  w'eighing 
together  384lbs.,  was  fired  forty-six  times,  in  rapid  succession, 
with  the  last-named  charge,  and  at  last  yielded.  In  order  to 
insure  truth  and  accuracy  in  boring,  the  first  cut  had  been  car¬ 
ried  quite  through,  and  a  screw-plug  inserted  in  the  breech. 
This,  according  to  the  oflficial  Report,  ‘  was  blown  out  at 
‘  the  69th  round,  and  the  muzzle  fell  over  in  front.  The 
‘  gun  appears  to  have  split  downwards,  from  the  3rd  to  the  1st 
*  reinforce.’  The  12-pounder  gun  was  fired  343  times,  with 
charges  varying  from  5lbs.  of  powder  and  2  shot  to  6lbs.  and 
12  shot,  when  it  also  yielded.  A  brass  gun,  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  which  was  tested  with  it,  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
gave  way  at  the  61st  round,  with  61bs.  of  powder  and  3  shots. 
After  so  triumphant  a  proof,  negotiations  were  commenced 
with  Mr.  Holroyd  for  the  supply  of  a  number  of  guns,  of  the 
composition  of  metal  of  which  he  was  the  inventor ;  and  these 
were  dragging  their  slow  length  along  when  Armstrong’s  gun 
made  its  appearance  on  the  scene,  and  revolutionised  the  whole 
science  of  artillery. 

It  was  apparently  in  1854,  that  ]Mr.  Armstrong  first  placed 
his  proi)osals  for  the  improvement  of  artillery  before  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  was  tiien  Minister  at  AVar,  and  being  en- 
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couraged  by  him  to  proceed,  he  during  the  next  four  years 
conducted,  —  it  is  understood,  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  — 
a  series  of  experiments,  only  second  to  those  of  General  Jacob 
in  extent,  and  surpassing  them  in  the  results  obtained.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  he  was  enabled  last  autumn  to  send  for  trial  to 
Shoebury  Ness  the  gun,  of  which  so  much  has  recently  been 
said,  though  so  little  is  really  known.  The  first  experiments 
were  for  range,  and  fired  at  a  high  angle ;  it  was  found  that  a 
shell  or  shot  could  be  thrown  by  it  for  a  distance  of  upwards 
of  9000  yards,  or  more  than  Jive  English  miles.  The  next  ex¬ 
periments  were  for  penetration,  and  although  the  results  have 
not  yet  been  officially  notified,  it  is  understood  that  a  butt  of 
elm  timber,  three  feet  in  thickness,  was  pierced  at  a  distance  of 
1000  yards,  and  it  is  said  that  in  one  instance,  a  shot  went  400 
yards  beyond,  after  passing  through  the  timber ;  but  the  third 
and  most  satisfactory  series  was  for  difference  of  range  and 
deviation,  or  accuracy,  of  fire.  In  this  instance  it  was  first  tried 
against  an  ordinary  9-pounder  field-gun,  and  the  results  of  an 
extended  series  of  experiments  were,  at  1000  yards. 


Armstrong’s  gun.  Service  gun. 

For  mean  difference  in  range  -  23-1  yds.  -  147’2  yds. 

For  mean  lateral  deviation  -  -  0-8  „  -  9T  „ 

In  other  words,  Armstrong’s  gun  could  hit  a  target  2  ft.  6  in. 
in  diameter,  at  1000  yards,  while  the  service  gun  could  not 
be  depended  upon  to  hit  a  hay-stack  at  the  same  distance.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  a  fair  view  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  pieces,  for  at  1,500  yards,  and  beyond,  the  aim  of  the  brass 
gun  became  as  wild  as  that  of  the  old  musket  beyond  200  or 
300  yards,  while  the  rifled  cannon  maintained  its  relative  accu¬ 
racy  up  to  at  least  3000  yards,  and  even  beyond  that. 

The  bore  of  the  gun  with  which  these  results  have  been 
attended  is  only  3^  in.  in  diameter,  and  consequently  in  tbe  ser¬ 
vice  would  be  classed  a  4  or  5-pounder  gun,  that  being  the  weight 
of  the  iron  spherical  ball  which  it  would  carry ;  but  owing  to 
its  elongated  shape,  the  projectile  weighs  18  lbs.,  while  the  gun 
itself  is  only  12  cwt.,  which  is  about  half  the  weight  of  the 
ordinary  18-pounder  iron  gun,  and  less  than  the  ordinary  9- 
pounder  brass  gun.  A  larger  gun,  weighing  18  cwt.  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  32  lb.  bolt,  has  also  been  manufactured  and  tried  with 
equal  success  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  still  larger  cannon  are 
being  made,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  experiment  with 
Holroyd’s  gun,  that  up  to  6  in.  at  least,  we  are  perfectly  certain 
they  will  succeed.  The  mode  of  manufacture  is  understood 
to  be  that  usually  employed  for  gun-barrels,  of  ribbons  of  care- 
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fully  prepared  metal,  wound  spirally  round  a  mandril,  and  welded 
by  being  struck  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  barrel. 
In  this  instance  the  mandril  is  replaced  by  a  steel  cylinder, 
which  forms  the  centre,  and  the  outside  is  reinforced  by  one  or 
more  cylinders  shrunk  on,  and  welded.  If  this  is  the  mode  of  ma¬ 
nufacture,  it  must  be  very  exjiensive,  and  is  apparently  compli¬ 
cated  to  a  very  unnecessary  degree,  inasmuch  as  the  experience 
of  Holroyd’s  32-pouuder  proves  that  a  gun  6^  in.  in  bore  can 
be  easily  and  cheaply  manufactured  of  homogeneous  metal;  and 
as  these  stood  the  test  of  firing  nearly  400  lbs.  of  iron  shot, 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  being  more  than  strong  enough,  even  if  rifled,  to 
project  a  ball  or  bolt  weighing  from  100  to  120  pounds ;  and 
it  may  be  possible  to  make  an  8-inch  wrought-iron  gun, 
which  in  the  same  proportion  ought  to  carry  a  ball  weighing 
nearly  200  lbs.  It  is  supposed  that  the  range  of  such  a  gun 
would  be  at  least  ten  miles,  while  it  certainly  ought  not  to 
weigh  so  much  as  one  half  the  lightest  6-  or  8-inch  guns  now 
in  the  service. 

Sir  W.  Armstrong  has  proposed  various  modes  of  loading 
his  gun  at  the  breech ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
this  part  of  his  invention  can  be  considered  as  perfected. 
The  arrangement  of  the  gun  tried  at  Shoebury  Ness  seems  to 
have  been  the  following:  —  The  breech  is  closed  by  a  screw, 
somewhat  larger  in  diameter  than  the  bore.  In  front  of  this 
an  oblong  loading-box,  containing  the  cartridge,  is  inserted  in 
an  open  chamber  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  the  charge  is  then 
pushed  forward  into  the  barrel  by  an  iron  rod  passed  through 
the  screw,  which  is  pierced  axially  for  the  purpose.  Another 
loading-box  or  plug  is  then  inserted,  containing  a  second  charge 
of  priming  powder ;  this  last  is  made  of  copper,  which,  being  a 
softer  metal,  closes  the  breech  more  effectually  than  could  be 
done  by  iron  in  any  form,  and  is  understood  to  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Prussians,  and  by  others  in  this  country, 
before  being  adapted  to  this  gun.  The  whole  is  then  screwed 
up  tight,  and  the  gun  is  ready  to  be  fired.  In  one  instance  at 
least  it  is  understood  that  Sir  W.  Armstrong  dispensed  with 
the  loading-box,  the  advantage  of  which  is  not  very  apparent, 
inserting  the  cartridge  from  the  rear,  and  using  only  the  copper 
chamber  or  plug  as  before.  Whichever  of  these  modes  is  adopted, 
this  part  of  the  invention  seems  to  want  simplification;  for 
owing  to  its  being  so  complicated,  it  can  only  be  fired  once 
when  the  ordinary  gun  can  be  fired  twice,  though  no  doubt  its 
other  advantages  more  than  compensate  for  this  defect.  The 
bore,  instead  of  being  three  or  four  grooved,  as  General  Jacob 
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recommended,  is  scored  by  from  twenty-four  to  forty  slight 
parallel  cuts  or  shallow  markings,  and  the  gun  tapers  slightly 
towards  the  muzzle,  so  as  to  ensure  the  rifling  of  the  projectile. 

The  carriage  shows  as  much  ingenuity  as  the  gun,  for  besides 
the  elevating  screw,  which  has  long  been  used,  but  is  here  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  very  improved  form,  there  is  a  horizontal  screw,  which 
enables  the  gun  to  be  turned  in  azimuth,  as  an  astronomer  would 
say,  and  with  all  the  precision  of  any  astronomical  instrument. 
The  recoil,  too,  is  in  a  slot  up  an  inclined  plane  on  the  carriage, 
and  the  gun,  by  its  own  gravity,  regains  the  identical  position 
after  each  discharge ;  so  that  once  the  direction  and  range  are 
attained,  it  can  continue  firing  night  and  day  without  any  re¬ 
adjustment. 

Neither  of  these  contrivances,  however,  show  the  same  amount 
of  novelty  or  ingenuity  as  the  projectile,  on  which  perhaps  Sir 
W.  Armstrong’s  fame  as  an  inventor  will  ultimately  be  based. 
The  projectile  itself  is  either  a  solid  bolt  with  two  bands  of  lead, 
so  fixed  in  as  never  to  strip,  which  has  always  been  the  great 
difficulty,  or  it  is  a  compound  shell  made  of  bars  of  iron,  like 
the  staves  of  a  barrel,  but  very  much  thicker,  and  in  this  in¬ 
stance  of  course  expanding,  and  pressing  the  lead  casing  into  the 
grooves  of  the  barrel.  Inside  the  cylinder  or  barrel  is  a  plug  or 
piston,  held  in  its  position,  near  the  front  of  the  shell,  by  a  pin 
passed  through  both  sides  of  the  casing.  This  contrivance  keeps 
the  striker  or  plunger  in  its  place  in  all  the  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  of  packing  and  carriage,  but  it  is  so  adjusted  as  to  break 
with  the  blow  of  the  explosion  that  projects  the  shell  from  the 
gun.  The  plunger  then  falls  to  the  rear  of  the  cylinder  by  its 
own  inertia ;  but  the  moment  the  shell  is  arrested  in  its  flight 
by  coming  into  contact  with  any  object,  it  flies  forward,  strikes 
a  patch  of  detonating  powder,  and  explodes  the  shell. 

The  time  fuse  is  even  more  curious  and  ingenious’.  The 
fuse  is  wound  round  the  oblong  shell  in  a  circular  groove,  and 
a  hollow  tube  from  the  central  chamber  can  be  turned  round 
like  the  hand  of  a  watch  and  so  adjusted  as  to  touch  the  fuse 
at  any  given  point  in  its  circumference.  In  this  instance  the 
striker  is  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  explodes  the  detonating 
powder  by  flying  back  the  moment  the  shell  is  fired  from  the 
gun,  and  the  flame  being  communicated  from  the  central  cham¬ 
ber  along  the  tube,  fires  the  fuse  at  the  point  desired,  so  that  the 
explosion  can  be  made  to  take  place  at  any  second  or  half  second 
after  the  projectile  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 

To  these  are  added  several  minor  adjustments,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  describe,  and  impossible  to  make  intelli¬ 
gible  without  drawings;  but  the  result  is  that,  from  being 
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one  of  the  rudest  of  tools,  the  artillery  gun  has  now  been 
advanced  to  be  nearly  on  a  par  mechanically  with  the  steam 
engine  or  the  power  loom,  and  differs  as  essentially  from  the 
old  rude  tube,  formerly  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  gun,  as  the 
railway  train  of  the  present  day  differs  from  the  old  stage  coach 
of  our  forefathers.  In  a  recent  addition  to  his  work  on  pro¬ 
jectiles  Dr.  Scoffern  has  published  some  interesting  particulars 
on  the  Armstrong  gun,  but  in  the  foregoing  remarks  w’e  have 
relied  principally  on  our  own  observations. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  official  attempts  to  make  a  secret 
and  a  mystery  of  these  improvements,  vrhich  Dr.  Scoffern’s 
publication  has  already  in  part  dispelled,  we  must  not  fancy 
that  we  have  a  monopoly  of  skill  in  this  respect.  ^lany  years 
ago,  the  Prussians  magnified  their  needle-gun,  first  into  a  wall- 
piece,  then  into  a  field-piece,  and  now,  it  is  said,  into  a  gun 
of  great  calibre,  for  we  believe  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
rifling  an  8-inch  cast-iron  gun,  and  attained  with  it  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  They  have  thrown  shot  and  shells  more 
than  9000  yards ;  and  if  the  accuracy  of  their  aim  is  not  equal 
to  that  attained  by  Armstrong’s  gun,  it  is  not  owing  to  any 
defect  in  the  theory,  but  because  they  do  not  command  that 
perfection  of  workmanship  which  is  found  in  English  workshops. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  too,  who  possesses  much  of  that 
mechanical  skill  in  which  his  great  uncle  was  so  deficient, 
has  long  been  working  at  the  production  of  improved  artillery, 
and  has  caused  rifled  guns  to  be  made,  the  effects  of  which  are 
reported  to  be  equal  to  those  attained  in  this  country.  With 
that  power,  how'cver,  which  belongs  to  despotic  governments, 
he  has  kept  his  secret  from  the  public,  and  we  neither  know 
exactly  how  his  guns  are  manufactured,  nor  their  precise  results, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  nearly  on  a  par 
with  the  others.  They  are  said  to  be  made  of  cast  steel,  and 
31  inch,  calibre,  and  consequently  must  rank  as  5  or  6-pounders, 
according  to  the  old  nomenclature,  but  probably  throw  18  or 
20-pound  bolts  or  shells. 

Once  the  old  prejudice  is  thrown  aside,  and  we  seek  in  artillery 
the  results  that  have  been  reached  by  rifles,  there  are  fifty  ways 
in  which  the  end  may  be  accomplished,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  which  may  be  the  best.  Even  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  of  Armstrong’s  inventions,  it  is 
very  uncertain  if  Whitworth’s  hexagonal  bore  will  not  be  found 
more  efficient  in  many  respects.  No  doubt,  all  the  guns  yet 
tried  on  his  principle  have  burst,  but  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  no  gun  of  large  calibre  forged  by  him  has  yet 
been  tested.  At  the  request  of  Government,  he  rifled  some 
of  their  cast-iron  and  braes  guns,  but,  as  might  be  expected. 
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they  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  throwing  a  heavy  rifled 
holt  with  the  rapid  twist  which  he  thinks  indispensable  for 
the  perfection  of  his  system.  But  once  a  gun  made  entirely 
by  himself  of  suitable  materials  is  tried,  we  may  fairly  expect 
very  different  results.  So  we  may  also  from  Lancaster’s  ellip¬ 
tical  bore  when  tried  with  wrought-iron  guns  and  elongated 
shot.  Hitherto  the  shot  used  have  beea  spheroidal  and  of  iron, 
and  the  guns  of  cast  metal,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  after 
a  certain  amount  of  thickness  has  been  given  to  a  gun  of  that 
class,  no  additional  quantity  of  metal  adds  materially  to  its 
strength ;  so  that  a  limit  is  very  soon  arrived  at  which  must 
stop  the  progress  of  improvements  in  rifling  large  guns  entirely, 
if  w’e  were  confined  to  cast  metal  alone,  but  which  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  wrought  iron  entirely  obviates.  Many  other  inventors 
arc  now  also  in  the  field,  each  of  them  as  capable  of  making 
improvements  as  any  of  those  above  enumerated. 


Although  so  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  muskets 
and  cannon,  the  mortar  still  remains  in  all  its  pristine  clumsi¬ 
ness,  and  a  ruder  and  more  imperfect  tool  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  As  every  one  knows,  a  mortar  is  a  thick,  short  cham¬ 
bered  gun,  and  is  generally  fired  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
to  the  horizon,  the  object  of  the  piece  being  to  throw  shells  so 
that  they  shall  fall  with  a  force  equal  to  their  own  weight, 
increased  by  the  velocity  due  to  the  height  from  which  they 
fall.  The  elevation  of  the  gun  being  fixed,  the  range  is  regu¬ 
lated  wholly  by  the  charge  of  powder,  and  consequently  varies 
with  any  alteration  in  its  quality  or  hygrometric  state,  or  from 
other  causes.  The  barrel  being  so  short,  the  lateral  deviations 
arc  also  necessarily  very  great.  The  following  table  will  show 
to  what  extent  these  influence  its  accuracy.  According  to  the 
result  of  several  years’  practice  at  Gibraltar,  quoted  by  Colonel 
Lefroy,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  shells  projected  fell  within  the 
landing  space  at  the  following  ranges  : — 


Range. 

400  to  500  yds. 
600  to  700  „ 
900  to  1000  „ 


Landing  Space. 

15  x30  =450  sq.  yds. 
30x58  =1740  „ 

50x100=  5000  „ 


5000  square  yards  is  a  good-sized  paddock,  yet  even  at  so 
short  a  range  as  1000  yards,  only  half  of  the  shells  which  it  is 
attempted  to  throw  into  it  fall  within  its  limits,  and  beyond  that 
range  the  uncertainty  increases  in  a  geometric  ratio.  The 
war  practice  at  Sebastopol  shows  still  more  clearly  Avhat  a 
wonderfully  inefficient  weapon  the  mortar  still  remains.  In 
the  English  service  the  sizes  generally  are  10-inch  and  13-mch, 
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the  last  dimension  being  adopted  for  the  strange  reason  that  the 
French  foot  being  equal  to  13  inches  English,  we  copied  it 
blindly  frona  French  makers  about  a  century  ago,  and  for  that 
reason  have  adhered  to  it  ever  since.  It  is  easy,  either  by 
masonry  vaults  or  by  blindages  as  they  are  called,  to  protect 
troops  from  such  missiles ;  and  as  they  can  always  be  seen 
coming,  and  it  is  very'  uncertain  whether  they  will  explode, 
and  whether,  if  they  explode,  they  will  do  much  hann,  their 
employment  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  questionable  mode 
of  spending  money  and  ammunition  in  war. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  Mallett,  a  civil  engineer, 
proposed  to  Lord  Palmerston  during  the  Russian  war  to  build  a 
monster  mortar  of  wrought  iron,  which  should  throw  shells  of 
three  feet  in  diameter,  while  being  made  in  sections  it  should  be 
as  easily  transported  as  the  ordinary  13-inch  mortars.  Like  the 
monster  wrought-iron  gun  proposed  at  the  same  time  by  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  the  task  seems  to  be  somewhat  beyond  the  forging 
skill  of  the  present  day,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  The 
gun  never  was  made.  The  mortar  has  been  put  together,  and 
on  the  first  occasion  seven  shells  were  thrown  with  great  accu¬ 
racy,  and  at  ranges  varying  up  to  3644  yards,  the  charge  of 
powder  being  70  lbs.,  the  weight  of  the  shell  2548  lbs.,  while  the 
weight  of  a  13-inch  shell  is  only  about  200  lbs.  On  a  second 
trial  with  an  average  range  of  about  1600  yards,  or  a  little 
under  one  mile,  very  great  accuracy  of  fire  was  obtained,  but 
on  both  occasions,  after  a  certain  number  of  trials,  the  welding 
of  the  rings  yielded  and  the  practice  had  to  be  discontinued. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to  show  that  if  Mr.  Mallett  had 
been  content  to  begin  with  a  mortar  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  thirty  inches,  he  would  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  we  might  before  long  be  able  to  throw  shells  of 
even  three  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  as  these  when  loaded 
weighed  2966  lbs.,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  that  human  hands 
have  yet  put  together  could  resist  the  impact,  and  with  the 
explosive  compounds  we  now  possess,  their  bursting  might  be 
confidently  depended  upon.  If,  for  instance,  the  shell  is  cast 
with  one  side  heavier  than  the  other,  and  one  of  Armstrong’s 
strikers  inserted  in  the  shell,  it  must  burst  as  it  falls. 

It  is  very  questionable,  however,  if  the  shell  is  the  only  thing 
that  wants  alteration  in  mortar  practice,  and  if  attention  should 
not  in  the  first  instance  be  turned  to  securing  greater  accuracy 
of  aim:  whether  a  longer  gun  and  elongated  shell  would  not  do 
more  execution  than  any  spherical  shell  thrown  with  the  present 
uncertainty  of  direction  :  though  it  is  only  by  further  experiments 
that  this  question  can  be  set  at  rest.  At  present  a  10-inch  gun 
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throws  a  shell  weighing  in  round  numbers  100  lbs.,  and  a  13-inch 
mortar  one  of  200  lbs.,  but  by  elongating  the  form  the  10-inch 
shell  might  easily  be  increased  to  300  lbs.,  and  if  fired  from  a  rifled 
howitzer,  as  proposed  by  ^Jr.  Lynall  Thomas,  a  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  may  be  attained  which  is  at  present  unknown.  But 
whether  the  change  comes  in  this  direction,  or  in  that  in  which 
Mr.  Mallett  has  gone  so  far,  it  is  certain  that  military  men 
cannot  now  remain  content  with  so  clumsy  a  tool  as  a  13-inch 
mortar,  and  that  vertical  firing  must  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
accuracy  of  horizontal  firing  than  it  now  is. 

During  the  late  war,  Mr.  Hale  invented  a  new  kind  of 
rocket,  from  which,  at  one  time,  great  things  were  expected. 
His  plan  was  to  bore  two  or  three  holes,  spirally,  near  the  base 
of  the  rocket,  in  such  a  direction,  that  tlie  fire  escaping  from 
them  propelled  and  rifled  the  rocket  at  the  same  time.  By  this 
means  he  was  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  stiek,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  great  incumbrance  in  their  use,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  their  uncertainty  of  flight.  Although  some  further 
improvements  in  the  same  direction  have  lately  been  added,  the 
invention  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  successful,  and  the 
rocket  remains  the  same  rude,  unsatisfactory  weapon  it  always 
was.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  we  cannot  any  longer  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  consider  shot  guns,  howitzers,  mortars,  and  rockets 
as  separate  and  distinct  inventions,  but  as  gradations  of  one 
great  principle ;  and  when  rockets  are  really  improved,  it  will 
be  by  assimilating  them  to  the  others.  A  very  little  rocket 
powder,  for  instance,  placed  in  the  rear  of  one  of  Armstrong’s 
bolt,  or  any  other  elongated  projectile,  would  add  immensely  to 
its  powers  of  flight,  and  enable  it  to  take  a  lower  trajectory ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  rocket  composition  was  increased, 
the  propelling  charge  of  gunpowder  and  the  weight  of  the  gun 
might  be  decreased,  till  at  last  the  gun  became  a  rifled  rocket 
tube,  and  the  projectile  a  rocket. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  weapons  of  destruc¬ 
tion  which  have  been  invented,  we  must  conclude  our  list  with 
an  allusion  to  Captain  Norton’s  liquid  fire,  which,  against 
shipping,  seems  likely  to  be  singularly  effective.  As  yet  it  has 
only  been  tried  in  small  shells  fired  from  rifles ;  but  it  seems, 
when  ignited  by  the  explosion  of  an  ordinary  j)ercu88ion  fuse, 
to  be  able  to  set  on  fire  not  only  sail  cloth  or  shavings,  but 
planks  and  wood  of  any  description,  and  if  discharged  on  board 
wooden  ships,  which  it  can  be  by  gallons  at  a  time,  their  de¬ 
struction  by  fire  would  be  inevitable.  Besides  this  Captain 
Norton,  who  has  laboured  with  extraordinary  perseverance  and 
ingenuity  during  the  last  thirty  years  on  these  subjects,  has  a 
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whole  arsenal  of  pleasant  inventions  for  shortening  the  days  of 
his  fellow-men.  Indeed,  it  is  not  clear  that  he  is  not  in  reality 
the  first  inventor  of  most  of  the  improvements  we  have  just 
been  detailing,  though,  from  some  cause  or  other,  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  get  the  credit  for  them  which  seems  his  due.  AVith 
him  and  so  many  other  earnest  and  clever  men,  both  civilians 
and  military,  steadily  at  work,  and  with  a  well-defined  object, 
the  public  may  rest  assured  that  everything  that  human  contri¬ 
vance  can  suggest,  and  that  modern  science  can  attain,  will  now 
be  done  to  make  weapons  of  war  complete  and  perfect ;  and 
although  there  is  something  horrible  in  the  application  of  so 
much  ingenuity  to  the  purposes  of  destruction,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  result  will  in  tlie  end  be  to  render  protracted  warfare 
impossible,  to  make  battles  shorter  and  moi'c  decisive,  and  to 
give  the  civilised  nations  which  possess  these  weapons  a  more 
indisputable  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

It  is  much  easier  to  describe  these  improvements  than  it  is 
to  estimate  what  their  px'obable  effects  may  be  on  the  science  of 
war,  when  they  are  brought  to  the  test  of  actual  experience, 
though  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  very  great  changes  in  the 
manoeuvring  of  trotips  and  the  mode  of  fighting  battles  must 
result  from  them,  and  that  the  general  who  first  appreciates 
their  effects  will  be  the  master  of  the  situation. 

As  battles  have  been  hitherto  fought,  the  usual  practice  has 
been  for  the  opposing  armies  to  range  themselves  in  battle 
array  at  distances  varying  from  500  to  1500  yards  from  one 
another.  At  AVatcrloo  the  armies  were  about  1200  yards  apart. 
At  such  distances  musketry  fire  was  out  of  the  question,  as  was 
the  fire  of  grape  or  any  other  except  round  shot  from  field  guns, 
and  even  that  was  so  uncertain  and  innocuous  against  bodies  of 
men,  that  no  decisive  result  could  be  obtained  from  it.  It  was 
necessary  therefore  that  one  or  other  of  the  armies  should  cross 
the  intervening  space  to  get  at  the  other.  Tins  they  could  do 
in  any  formation  that  suited  them,  and  the  assailants  advanced 
to  within  200  or  300  yards  of  their  opponents  without  suffering 
any  serious  damage.  As  troops  can  easily  pass  over  100  yards 
in  a  minute,  within  two  or  three  minutes  at  the  utmost  from 
the  time  of  the  army  coming  under  fire,  they  were  upon  their 
opponents,  and  either  forced  them  to  retire,  or  were  beaten  back 
with  a  loss  that  was  wonderfully  small,  considering  what  it 
ought  theoretically  to  be  under  such  circumstances. 

All  this  must  now  be  altered.  It  will  be  impossible  to  range 
troops  at  less  than  2000  yards,  or  they  w’ould  be  able  to  shoot 
each  other  down  with  their  rifles  even  without  reference  to  ar- 
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lillery  ;  shells  with  time  fuses  at  that  distanee,  will  certainly  be 
as  destructive  as  grajK*-shot  was  in  the  olden  time  at  300  yards, 
and  to  avoid  their  ettect,  the  men  must  lie  down  on  the  ground, 
or  hide  themselves  behind  some  undulation  of  the  eountry.  But 
battles  are  not  won  by  cannonading,  and  the  question  still 
remains  how  armies  are  to  get  at  one  another ;  for  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  at  2000  yards  very  little  damage  can  be  done  by 
rifle  practice,  still  whenever  a  column  or  body  of  troops  advances 
within  1000  yards  of  a  division  drawn  up  to  receive  it,  they  will 
be  torn  to  pieces  during  the  ten  minutes  that  must  elapse  before 
they  can  close,  and  it  will  scarcely  encourage  them  to  know  that 
if  repulsed  they  must  be  for  ten  minutes  more  within  range  of 
their  enemies’  rifles. 

One  obvious  suggestion  for  getting  over  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  difficulty  would  be  to  advance  the  men  as  skirmishers  in  such 
loose  formation  that  artillery  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
them,  and  even  rifle  practice  be  very  harmless,  considering  the 
unsteadiness  of  aim  incident  to  the  heat  and  excitement  of  a 
battle-field.  This,  no  doubt,  w'ould  be  a  practicable  manoeuvre 
if  there  were  no  cavalry  in  the  field ;  but  if  infantry  do  advance 
far  from  their  supports,  and  in  such  loose  formation  that  they 
cannot  collect  and  form  squares  at  very  short  notice,  it  will 
require  better  and  steadier  troops  than  we  have  yet  seen  to 
])revent  themselves  being  ridden  over  and  cut  to  pieces.  Even 
abstracting  the  element  of  cavalry  from  the  question,  it  is  evident 
that  as  both  armies  can  throw  out  skirmishers,  and  in  that  respect 
be  equal,  no  decisive  result  can  be  expected  from  such  a  mode  of 
fighting. 

In  the  Crimea  the  generals  seem  to  have  felt  this,  though 
the  arms  then  employed  were  not  what  they  have  since  become, 
and  their  effects  were  not  appreciated  as  they  now  are.  At  the 
Alma  the  Allies  rushed  at  the  Russians  the  moment  they  came 
within  range,  without  much  manoeuvring  and  still  less  formation ; 
and  at  Inkermann  the  Russians,  evidently  dreading  the  passage 
of  the  gulph  in  daylight,  stole  upon  the  British  in  the  dark,  and 
the  fight  became  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  This  difficulty  will 
frequently  be  felt  in  future,  if  one  army  cannot  steal  on  the  other 
unawares,  to  take  it  at  a  disadvantage.  As  far  as  we  can  at  pre¬ 
sent  judge,  the  fight  probably  will  be  between  the  two  artilleries 
till  the  one  gains  a  superiority,  and  is  then  enabled  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  infantry  ;  and  when  once  it  has  decimated  them 
and  rendered  them  unsteady,  one  army  will  then  rush  as  rapidly 
as  possible  at  the  other,  and  a  hand-to-hand  fight  decide  the  day. 
In  whatever  manner  battles  will  in  future  be  fought,  it  seems 
tolerably  evident  that  close  formation  and  heavy  infantry  drills 
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are  out  of  date,  and  that  light  infantry  movements  are  essential, 
not  only  to  enable  the  soldier  to  use  with  the  greatest  possible 
effect  the  improved  weapons  which  have  been  put  into  his  hands, 
but  also  to  prevent  his  presenting  such  a  target  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  as  battalions  in  close  formation  and  with  slow  move¬ 
ments  must  do. 

All  this,  however,  is  a  mere  question  of  detail  and  specula¬ 
tion,  which  will  scarcely  alter  the  result  of  a  campaign  to  any 
sensible  extent.  When  two  armies  are  in  the  field,  they  will 
meet  and  will  fight  battles,  at  first  probably  with  a  good  deal  of 
blundering  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  but  tactics  will  soon 
settle  down  to  a  system  as  before ;  and  all  that  at  present  seems 
to  be  established  is,  that  battles  will  be  shorter,  more  bloody,  and 
more  decisive,  than  they  were  with  the  old-fashioned  weapons ; 
but  the  relative  superiority  of  one  nation  or  of  one  army  over 
another  will  remain,  in  all  probability,  exactly  where  it  was. 

Although,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  results  of  all  these 
improvements  will  be,  in  campaigning,  more  apparent  than  real, 
the  case  will  be  very  different  with  regard  to  fortification  and 
other  branches  of  the  art  of  war.  It  is  true  it  did  not  require 
Armstrong’s  gun  or  the  Enfield  rifle  to  prove  that  the  bastion 
system  had  become  antiquated.  It  was  invented  and  perfected  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  supremacy  of  Brown 
Bess  and  brass  blunderbusses,  and  it  has  been  peritetuated  by 
the  same  influences  which  so  long  kept  the  armies  of  Europe 
from  the  use  of  weapons  at  all  worthy  of  the  science  of  the  age. 
If  it  is  not  national  vanity  that  induces  the  French  still  to  ad¬ 
here,  even  to  the  extent  they  n'ow  do,  to  the  system  of  Vauban, 
it  certainly  is  very  little  to  the  credit  of  their  staff  that  they  should 
have  improved  the  art  as  little  as  they  have  done.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  are  doing  better,  but  it  is  very  questionable  if  even  their 
works  would  have  resisted  the  improvements  in  shell  firing  and 
the  increased  size  of  siege  ordnance  even  before  the  recent  im¬ 
provements;  and  with  Armstrong’s  gun  and  Mallett’s  mortars 
there  is  an  end  of  the  question,  even  supposing  that  tliese 
weapons  do  not  realise  all  that  is  expected  of  them ;  and  unless  a 
larger  and  more  reasonable  treatment  of  the  science  can  be 
adopted,  it  is  no  use  attempting  to  fortify  any  place.  We  do 
not,  however,  doubt  that  new  in^es  of  defence  may  be  success¬ 
fully  adapted  to  this  new  state  rf)f  things. 

The  question  is  not  so  much  whether  the  works  of  a  place  can 
be  made  strong  enough  to  resist  an  assault,  for  even  if  this  were 
done,  no  town  or  dockyard  in  Europe  is  safe  from  a  bombard¬ 
ment.  Take  even  Paris,  whose  works  are  certainly  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  since  the  walls  of  Babylon.  There  are  two  i)oints,  one  on 
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tlie  north,  one  in  the  east,  where  the  city  is  covered  by  St.  Denis 
and  the  heights  of  Komainville,  wlience  no  guns  yet  forged  could 
throw  shells  into  its  centre ;  but  on  all  others  it  is  open,  and  there 
are  a  dozen  spots  whence  Armstrong’s  gun  could  command  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  Norton’s  liquid 
fire  compounds,  a  place  so  commanded  might  be  set  on  fire  in 
every  direction.  This  is  still  more  true  of  Lyons  or  Strasburg, 
or  of  any  of  the  German  towns  which  have  recently  been 
surrounded  by  fortifications,  and  dignified  by  the  name  of  en¬ 
trenched  camps,  with  the  idea  that  they  would  afford  shelter 
and  security  to  armies. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  these  fortifications  are  no  longer 
secure,  the  question  presents  itself,  how  are  arsenals  and  dock¬ 
yards  to  be  defended  ?  In  order  to  appreciate  the  difficulties,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  five  mile  (9000  yards)  radius  makes 
a  thirty  mile  circumference,  and  the  expense  of  making  and 
maintaining  such  an  extent  of  works  is  enormous,  and  unless 
defended  by  a  sufficiently  large  army,  fortifications  of  this  class 
are  worse  than  useless.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  of  all  combustible  places,  dockyards  and  arsenals  are  the 
most  so.  The  greater  number  of  them,  moreover,  can  easily  be 
reached  from  the  sea ;  for  a  corvette  or  gun-boat  is  a  very  small 
object  to  hit  from  the  shore,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  ; 
while  a  town  or  dockyard  is  a  very  large  object  to  throw  com¬ 
bustibles  into,  and  when  a  landing  can  be  effected, it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  can  be  protected.  To  take  an  instance  which  will 
be  familiar  to  most  people.  Portsmouth  dockyard  is  only  9000 
yards  from  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  only  6000  from  Ports- 
down  Hill,  below  which  it  lies  like  a  map ;  and  there  are  few 
maritime  places,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  which 
are  not  equally  exposed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when 
speaking  of  a  five  or  ten  mile  range,  it  is  only  with  reference  to 
shot  or  shell,  pitched  from  guns  tired  at  high  angles,  and  only 
useful  as  against  towns  and  dockyards,  or  very  large  objects, 
while  it  would  be  a  mere  useless  waste  of  ammunition  to  attempt 
to  return  it,  either  against  shipping  or  against  shore  batteries 
of  guns  behind  epaulments. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  defence  of  dockyards  and  arsenals 
is  so  important,  so  vitally  essential  in  fact,  that  it  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  some  means  or  other,  either  by  detached  works  on 
vulnerable  ^joints,  and  far  in  advance,  or  by  iron-platetl  floating 
batteries,  or  by  fleets  of  gun-boats ;  in  other  words,  it  must  be 
done  by  the  application  of  those  very  means  which  facilitate 
the  attack,  for  unless  this  is  done,  and  a  base  secured  for 
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a  fleet  or  anny,  both  are  useless,  and  the  very  foundations  of  our 
national  force  are  in  jeopardy. 

It  is  perhaps,  after  all,  at  sea  that  the  effects  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  artillery  will  be  most  felt,  though  their  extent  must 
remain  a  mystery  till  practical  experience  decide  it.  If  the 
Russian  fleet,  or  even  a  Russian  frigate,  had  once  fairly  en¬ 
countered  a  ship  of  the  Allies  during  the  late  war,  it  would 
have  saved  Europe  a  vast  deal  of  uncertainty,  and  also,  it  must 
be  added,  of  expense.  Whether  it  was  that  at  the  little  pre¬ 
liminary  rehearsal  they  had  at  Sinope,  the  Russians  learned 
a  secret  that  they  did  not  care  to  communicate  to  their  enemies, 
or  from  whatever  other  cause,  it  is  certain  we  have  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  yet  of  ascertaining  what  may  be  the  effect  of  shells  fired 
from  one  ship  at  another  from  Paixhan’s  guns.  That  it  will  be 
frightfully  destructive  no  one  doubts,  but  whether  a  vessel  will  be 
sunk  by  one  bi'oadside,  or  will  be  able  to  fight  for  any  areasonable 
time,  is  by  no  means  clear.  So  certain,  however,  is  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  ail  wooden  vessels  when  once  fairly  engaged,  that  the 
practical  question  now  seems  to  be,  whether  or  not  they  can  be 
rendered  invulnerable  by  plating  their  sides  with  iron.  Some 
vessels  of  this  class  were  used  in  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  whole 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  Since  that  time  the  experiments 
made  seem  to  show,  that  heavy  8-inch  shot,  fired  at  certain  dis¬ 
tances,  will  pass  through  their  sides,  but  that  nothing  lighter  can, 
and  that  no  shells  or  hollow  missiles  arc  of  any  avail  against 
them ;  even  Armstrong’s  32-pourid  steel  bolt  was  flattened 
against  the  sides  of  the  ‘  Trusty,’  and  the  practice  from  his  gun, 
on  that  occasion,  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  If  this  is  so, 
the  problem  is  so  far  solved  at  present,  for  it  is  well  known  what 
amount  of  solid  shot  passed  through  the  sides  of  our  ships  at  the 
Nile  or  Trafalgar,  without  doing  them  much  harm,  and  if  we  can 
keep  out  explosive  and  combustible  missiles,  iron  vessels  will 
answer  all  practical  purposes.  To  do  this,  the  old-fashioned 
three-foot  port  must  ^  abandoned,  and  a  circular  opening  sub¬ 
stituted,  not  more  than  one  or  two  inches  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  But  this  is  easy,  especially  with  a 
breech-loader,  and  the  lighter  metal  that  wrought-iron  guns  will 
enable  us  to  use.  Such  a  vessel  armed  with  8-inch  guns,  throw¬ 
ing  120  to  200  pound  bolts,  might  sweep  the  seas  of  anything 
that  is  built  of  w'ood,  if  it  be  wood  only.  The  accuracy  of  aim 
of  rifled  cannon  will  not  be  so  perfect  at  sea  as  on  land,  since 
the  unstable  platform  of  the  deck  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
nice  adjustment.  Much  will  depend  on  the  steadiness  of  the 
vessel,  and  this  condition  of  naval  architecture  becomes  of  the 
greatest  importance  when  the  armament  is  such  as  to  give  the 
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utmost  precision  of  fire.  With  a  rifled  gun,  when  the  aim  is 
good  the  practice  is  so  also,  and  vessels  will  now  be  able  to  hit 
one  another  with  fatal  effect,  at  distances  that  could  not  before 
be  thought  of,  unless  the  iron  plating  protect  their  sides  from 
injury. 

The  French  have  apparently  been  experimenting  to  even  a 
greater  extent  than  ourselves  on  this  subject ;  and  althougli 
they  keep  the  details  a  secret,  we  know  the  result  to  be,  that 
they  have  laid  down  at  least  two  line-of-battle  ships,  and  six 
or  eight  frigates,  which  are  to  be  plated  with  iron,  and  they 
have  also  determined  on  razeeing  some  of  their  wooden  vessels 
in  hopes  of  making  them  light  enough  to  carry  their  ne  v 
armour  without  danger.  It  is  possible  the  last  expedient  may 
succeed  if  at  the  same  time  they  reduce  the  weight  of  their 
armament  two  thirds,  which  can  easily  be  done  by  taking  away 
one  third  of  the  number  of  guns,  and  substituting  wrought-iron 
rifled  guns  of  half  the  weight  of  metal  for  the  remainder.  A 
vessel  so  armed  might  throw  the  same  broadside  weight  of  metal 
as  before,  and  even  with  her  cuirass  be  not  much  disturbed  in 
her  equilibrium.  The  experiment  is  hazardous,  however,  and  a 
converted  vessel  will  never  be  equal  to  one  designed  ab  initio 
for  the  novel  circumstances ;  but  the  fact  is  significant  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  show  that  as  certainly  as  we  have  been  forced  to  convert 
our  whole  sailing  fleet  into  a  steam  navy,  so  certainly  shall  we 
be  forced  to  cover  all  their  sides  with  some  sort  of  armour  to 
protect  them  from  the  new  incendiary  missiles  getting  inside 
and  destroying  every  thing  on  board,  which  they  certainly 
would  easily  accomplish  in  wooden  vessels  without  some  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  sort. 

The  form  of  the  problem,  however,  that  is  most  generally 
interesting  is  whether  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
will  render  war  so  costly  or  so  deadly  as  to  deter  nations  from 
entering  upon  it  lightly,  and  in  the  next  place  whether  or  not 
the  changes  are  in  favour  of  defensive  or  aggressive  operations. 
On  the  whole  the  answer  to  these  questions  seems  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  ;  although  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  application  of 
screw  propulsion  to  vessels  of  war  and  the  introduction  of  steam 
transport  has  given  an  immensely  increased  pow'er  of  attack  to 
any  nation  possessing  both  a  fleet  and  an  army.* 


•  In  addition  to  Sir  Howard  Douglas’s  valuable  ‘  Essay  on  Naval 
‘  Gunnery,’  we  are  now  indebted  to  the  same  accomplished  officer  for 
a  treatise  on  ‘Naval  Warfare  with  Steam,’  which  is  the  first  system¬ 
atic  attempt  we  have  seen  to  adapt  the  science  of  naval  tactics  to  the 
movements  of  a  steam-propelled  fleet.  Sir  Howard  has  no  difficulty 
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This  question  has  been  very  ably  argued  by  a  well-known 
and  illustrious  authority  in  a  late  number  of  the  ‘  Kevue  des 
‘  Deux  !Mondes ;  ’  and  the  proposition  there  enunciated  is  no 
doubt  in  the  main  correct.  If  one  of  the  belligerent  parties 
can  embark  fifty  thousand  men  in  steam  transports  convoyed  by 
the  requisite  number  of  fighting  vessels,  their  power  of  choosing 
the  time  and  place  of  their  descent  must  to  a  great  extent 
paralyse  the  operations  of  their  enemies,  and  may  enable  them  to 
act  most  opportunely  either  on  their  flank  or  rear  at  a  time 
when  such  an  o{)eration  may  go  far  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  cam¬ 
paign.  Our  recent  experience  in  the  Crimea  is  sufficient  to 
prove  how  easily  and  certainly  the  operation  of  a  land  force  can 
now  be  based  on  the  sea,  and  at  what  a  distance  from  home  an 
army  can  be  supplied,  as  regards  both  the  personnel  and  the 
materiel  of  its  equipment,  when  the  command  of  the  sea  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  attacking  Power. 

As  Europe  is  now  constituted,  England,  France,  and  Kussia 
are  the  only  three  Powers  possessing  fleets  which  enable  them 
to  take  advantage  of  such  a  manoeuvre.  The  English  could 
hardly  avail  themselves  of  it  without  allies,  owing  to  the 
numerical  inferiority  of  their  land  forces,  and  Kussia  could 
scarcely  attempt  it  except  against  Turkey  or  the  Scandinavian 
States ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  general  continental  war,  it 
would  add  immensely  to  the  military  preponderance  of  France. 
While  menacing  the  enemy  on  the  Khine  and  the  Po,  she 
might  make  either  the  Adriatic  or  the  Baltic  her  real  base 
of  operations  (supposing  the  other  two  great  Powers,  and 
especially  this  country,  to  be  neutral),  and  either  Dantzic  or 
Trieste  the  real  point  of  attack,  and  so  turn  all  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  neutralise  the  old 
strategical  points  of  defence.  The  fact,  indeed,  of  one  Power 
possessing  two  distinct  and  separate  modes  of  attack,  whilst  other 
states  have  only  an  army,  without  the  means  of  counteracting 
the  power  of  the  fleet,  gives  to  the  maritime  Power  a  superiority, 
the  extent  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate,  were  it 
not  that  the  very  improvements  which  have  been  described 
above,  tend  to  defeat  such  a  combination;  for  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  clear  than  another,  it  is  the  advantage  resulting  from 

in  proving  that  the  whole  system  of  naval  tactics  is  revolutionised, 
and  that  the  celebrated  movements  which  have  so  often  crowned  the 
British  fleet  with  victory  would  now  be  impracticable  or  unsuccessful. 
The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest ;  but  its  interest  and  its  value 
would  be  increased  if  Sir  Howard  Douglas  had  paid  more  attention 
to  the  naval  armament  of  ships  of  war,  in  which  changes  are  occurring 
not  less  significant  than  the  change  from  saib  to  screw  propellers. 
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the  improvements  in  guns  for  coast  defences.  It  is  clear  that  by 
such  rifled  ordnance,  many  a  channel  and  harbour  may  be  now 
closed,  which  before  these  improvements  it  was  almost  imj)ossible 
to  defend.  Assuming,  for  instance,  a  channel  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide,  if  the  range  of  the  guns  in  a  battery  on  shore 
is  two  or  two  and  a  half  miles,  a  vessel  passing  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour,  will  be  I’or  half  an  hour  under  the  fire  of  the 
battery,  and  in  that  time,  anything  that  is  built  of  wood  might 
be  utterly  destroyed.  An  iron-plated  vessel  might  possibly  be 
able  to  pass ;  but  we  are  still  very  far  from  such  a  fleet  of  iron- 
plated  transports  as  is  likely  to  be  formidable,  and  one  or  two 
invulnerables  passing  ought  scarcely  to  be  feared,  if  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken,  for  in  that  case  they  would  only  be  caught 
in  a  trap.  But  as  the  question  whether  or  not  they  can  be 
made  invulnerable  still  remains  to  be  decided,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  speculating  upon  it^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  certain  that  batteries  on  shore  can  be  made  practically 
unassailable.  Guns,  for  instance,  placed  in  earthworks  and 
spaced  very  widely  apart,  present  a  target  to  a  vessel  not  more 
than  one  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  so  that  the 
chances  are  more  than  100  to  1  that  they  cannot  be  hit 
from  the  unstable  and  moving  platform  of  a  vessel’s  deck,  even 
supposing  the  guns  and  the  aim  to  be  perfect. 

When  the  position  of  the  battery  is  such  that  earth  is 
not  available,  wrought  iron  is  far  more  easily  and  cheaply 
available  to  protect  guns  on  shore  than  it  is  on  board  ship. 
Casemates  may  be  constructed  with  wrought-iron  embrasures, 
into  which  a  musket-ball  will  hardly  be  able  to  penetrate  past 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  against  which  both  shells  and  shot 
will  fall  to  splinters  without  doing  any  harm ;  and  more  than 
this,  by  a  proper  application  of  wrought  iron,  martello  towers 
may  be  built  in  shallow  seas,  which,  though  not  more  than  100 
or  120  feet  in  diameter,  would  be  able  to  bring  a  force  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  guns  to  bear  on  any  passing  object,  with  such 
security  from  injury  and  advantage  of  position  as  to  render  it 
dangerous  for  even  the  best  iron-plated  vessels  to  approach 
within  their  range. 

Another  point  to  which  these  improvements  clearly  tend,  is  to 
render  the  skilful  though  undisciplined  civilian  marksman  more 
nearly  a  match  than  he  has  ever  been  before,  for  the  best  disci¬ 
plined  soldier,  at  least  in  defensive  war.  Hitherto  the  superiority 
of  one  body  of  soldiers  over  another  has  consisted  principally  in 
the  solidity  of  their  formation,  and  the  steadiness  with  which 
they  could  change  their  formation  and  advance  and  retire  under 
fire.  No  body  of  volunteers  or  militiamen  could  for  one  moment 
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compare  with  regular  soUliers  in  this  respect,  but  armed  with 
the  new  rifles,  a  swarm  is  nearly  a  match  for  a  battalion,  except, 
as  pointed  out  above,  where  cavalry  are  likely  to  interfere  ;  but 
even  this  difficulty  might  easily  be  obviated  in  defensive  war  by 
certain  mechanical  contrivances.  The  invention  of  *  chevaux  de 
‘  frise’  stopped  the  victorious  cavalry  of  the  Turks  from  march¬ 
ing  from  one  end  of  Europe,  and  a  centipede  can  be  made, 
easily  transported  and  easily  placed,  which  would  stop  any 
cavalry  in  the  world.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  new  rifles 
ought  to  render  a  very  slight  intrenchment  nearly  impreg¬ 
nable.  All  that  is  required  would  be  a  ditch  and  an  embank¬ 
ment  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  effectually  the  defenders,  and 
to  enable  them  to  move  about  under  shelter,  so  that  without 
a  regular  sap  the  approach  to  it  ought  to  be  dangerous  in  the 
extreme. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  and  supeiHuous  to  speculate  upon,  all  of  which  tend 
to  the  same  result, —  that  any  improvement  which  may  be  made 
in  firearms  will  render  wars  more  bloody  and  more  expensive, 
and  consequently  will  make  nations  less  eager  to  engage  in 
them,  and  will  shorten  their  duration  when  once  unfortunately 
they  are  entered  upon.  The  same  causes  tend  to  deprive  the 
disciplined  soldier  of  the  incontestable  superiority  over  the 
civilian  which  he  now  undoubtedly  possesses.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  they  give  to  governments  possessing  these  arms  an 
incalculable  advantage  over  mere  popular  masses  or  barbarous 
countries. 

To  place  the  question  on  its  narrowest  basis,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that,  in  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  we  have  no 
reason  to  regret  any  of  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place, 
or  are  now  likely  to  be  made.  If  the  application  of  steam  power 
to  ships  has  rendered  the  invasion  of  these  shores  more  easy  and 
probable,  it  has  most  obviously  conferred  the  same  benefits  on  our 
defences,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent.  If,  with  the  long  range, 
the  enemy  can  fire  our  dockyards,  we  can  i*eturn  the  compli¬ 
ment  with  interest.  If  the  improved  rifle  renders  the  soldier 
more  formidable  to  his  fellows,  we  can  ann  thousands  who  are 
more  skilled  in  the  use  of  that  arm  than  any  people  in  the 
world  except,  perhaps,  our  cousins  over  the  water,  or  the  Swiss 
and  Tyrolese  mountaineers.  So  far,  indeed,  from  fearing  these 
changes,  we  ought  to  rejoice  in  any  improvement  that  is 
made,  for  they  are  more  in  our  favour  than  in  that  of  any 
other  nation.  If  war  is  to  become  more  expensive,  we  are 
richer ;  if  metal  is  to  supersede  wood,  we  have  more  iron ;  if 
skill  and  workmanship  are  to  carry  the  day,  our  workshops 
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.-ire  more  extensive,  and  our  artisans  are  more  skilled;  and 
if  individual  skill  and  coolness  in  using  the  new  weapon  are  to 
give  the  victory,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  If  the  energies  of 
the  country  are  allowed  fair  i)lay,  it  matters  little  how  expen¬ 
sive,  how  complicated,  or  how  deadly  the  weapons  of  war  may 
become.  If  a  struggle  should  supervene,  in  which  we  are  un¬ 
fortunately  involved,  the  energies  of  all,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  must  be  fearfully  taxed,  if  we  are  to  come  out  of  it  suc¬ 
cessfully;  but  the  sacrifice  will  be  cheerfully  made  if  the  cause 
is  the  defence  of  our  territory  and  our  rights ;  and  if  the  public 
feel  that  the  best  measures  are  taken,  and  tlie  best  men  em¬ 
ployed,  to  support  the  honour  and  ensure  the  safety  of  our 
countrv. 


Aut.  IX. —  Twelve  Years  of -a  Soldier  s  Life  in  India:  being 
Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  the  late  Major  IV.  S.  R.  Hodson, 
B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  First  Bengal  European 
Fusiliers,  Commandant  of  Ilodsons  Horse ;  including  a 
Personal  Narrative  o  f  the  Siege  of  Delhi  and  Capture  of  the 
King  and  Princes.  Edited  by  his  brother  the  Hev.  George 
IIoDSOX,  M.A.  London:  1859. 

Tt  is  a  difficult  thing  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  use 
language  with  any  degree  of  precision  to  bring  themselves  to 
make  general  statements  about  nations  and  national  character ; 
for  a  nation  is  so  vast  and  so  ill-defined  a  body,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  have  any  very  accurate  or  adequate  knowledge 
of  it.  Still  most  of  us  do  gradually  form  an  estimate  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  we  live,  sufficiently  just  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  sometimes  of  surprising  accuracy ;  nor  are  any 
tacts  better  attested  than  that  this  estimate  varies  materially 
in  different  nations,  and  that  the  differences  it  indicates  re¬ 
gulate  the  position  which  such  nations  occupy  in  relation  to 
each  other.  The  whole  course  of  history  is  mainly  determined 
by  the  average  qualities  of  human  nature,  and  this  fact  gives 
peculiar  interest  to  the  cases  in  which  average  men  are  placed 
in  extraordinary  circumstances.  Mechanical  contrivances  will 
inform  us  whether  the  gun-metal  or  the  wrought-iron  which 
present  the  same  resistance  to  the  touch  is  the  stronger  sub¬ 
stance;  but  it  is  not  once  in  a  lifetime  that  the  winds  blow 
and  the  rains  descend,  and  the  floods  beat  upon  the  com¬ 
monplace  virtues  of  commonplace  men,  so  as  to  show  whether 
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they  are  built  upon  sand  or  rock ;  and  it  is  not  once  in  an 
age,  that  the  experiment  is  performed  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
throw  light  of  the  same  kind  on  the  character  of  a  nation. 

The  Bengal  Mutiny  appears  to  us  to  derive  a  great  part, 
perhaps  the  chief  part,  of  its  interest  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  furnishes  us  with  abundant  evidence  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  At  a  moment’s  notiee,  without  the  smallest  prepara¬ 
tion,  far  remote  from  effective  assistance,  thousands  of  ordi¬ 
nary  Englishmen  and  women  were  plunged  into  what  may, 
with  no  exaggeration  at  all,  be  called  a  fiery  trial.  In  the 
midst  of  peaceful  pursuits  they  were  called  upon  to  fight  for 
their  lives  against  overwhelming  odds.  From  unsusjiecting 
confidence  and  security  they  were  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
existence  of  universal  treachery.  The  unquestioned  rulers  of 
a  mighty  empire  on  one  day  became  proscribed  fugitives  on 
the  next.  Here,  indeed,  was  an  instance  in  which  men  might 
prove  what  they  were  made  of.  Here  if  anywhere  was  a  test 
which  would  show  what  were  the  materials  of  Avhich  so  splendid  a 
fabric  as  the  Indian  Empire  had  been  constructed.  It  is  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  character  of  an  ordinary  Englishman,  endowed  with 
no  other  gifts  than  hundreds  of  his  fellow-countrymen  possess, 
trained  by  no  other  education  than  that  through  which  English 
gentlemen  usually  pass,  favoured  by  no  unusual  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  object  of  no  other  patronage  than  that  which 
he  won  by  a  zeal,  intelligence,  and  energy,  which,  though  highly 
creditable,  are  of  common  occurrence,  that  we  invite  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  Major  Hodson.  We  have 
selected  him  from  many  other  brave  men  for  this  purpose,  not 
because  he  was,  but  because  he  was  not,  one  of  the  principal 
defenders  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.  Whatever  eminence 
he  might  have  attained,  had  his  life  been  spared,  it  would  be 
absunl  to  place  him  in  the  same  class  with  Lord  Clyde,  with 
General  Havelock,  or  with  Sir  John  or  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  his  name  would  not  have  risen 
(had  he  lived)  to  a  height  far  greater  than  that  which  he  did  in 
fact  attain ;  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  may  have  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  would ;  but  the  course  of  events 
was  not  so  ordered.  To  the  world  at  large.  Major  Hodson  may 
stand  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  great  staple  produce  of  the 
country,  the  *  good  yeomen  whose  limbs  are  made  in  Eng- 
‘  land.’  An  outline  of  his  career  will  show  what  that  position 
implies. 

Major  Hodson  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Archdeacon  of 
Stafhird,  and  was  bom  near  Gloucester,  in  March,  1821.  He 
was  educated  at  Rugby  from  his  fifteenth  to  his  twentieth  year, 
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establishing  there  a  great  reputation  for  bodily  activity,  and  for 
that  combination  of  moral  and  physical  force  on  which  Dr.  Arnold 
placed  so  much  value,  and  which  his  system  undoubtedly  tended 
to  develope  in  some  cases.  In  1840  he  was  removed  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  his  pursuits  were  rather  athletic  than 
intellectual.  After  taking  his  degree  he  determined  to  enter  the 
army;  and,  after  a  short  term  of  service  with  the  Guernsey  Militia, 
obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  Company’s  service,  and  landed  in 
Calcutta  in  September,  1845,  whence  he  went  up  the  country 
to  Agra,  to  join  the  troops  proceeding  to  the  Sutlej  campaign. 
He  did  duty  with  the  2nd  Grenadiers,  and  was  present,  within 
two  or  three  months  after  the  commencement  of  his  military 
life,  at  three  of  the  most  desperate  battles  ever  fought  in  India, — 
battles  which  will  sustain  a  comparison,  in  point  both  of  fierce¬ 
ness  and  of  slaughter,  with  the  bloodiest  engagements  of  Euro¬ 
pean  warfare.  Nearly  the  first  gun  he  heard  fired,  killed  a 
man  at  his  side ;  and  immediately  afterwards  a  ball,  from  the 
musket  of  a  Sepoy  behind  him,  grazed  his  cheek,  whilst  his  face 
was  blackened  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder. 

This  rough  entrance  into  the  duties  of  his  profession  was 
succeeded  by  a  period  of  quiet,  as  far  at  least  as  ordinary  mili¬ 
tary  service  was  concerned,  though  it  was  filled  by  a  constant 
succession  of  those  multifarious  occupations,  engineering,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  military,  which  are  commonly  incidental  to  a  success¬ 
ful  Indian  career.  Of  these  avocations  Lieutenant  Hudson’s 
correspondence  with  his  family  gives  a  very  full  account.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thomason 
and  Sir  Henry  (then  Colonel)  Lawrence ;  and  as  he  was  both 
older  and  far  better  educated  than  most  officers  of  his  standing, 
either  civil  or  military,  he  obtained,  through  their  means,  abun¬ 
dant  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself  by  activity,  zeal, 
and  intelligence.  The  list  of  his  services  gives  a  singular  notion 
of  the  career  of  an  active  Indian  officer.  He  was  sent  in  the 
first  instance  to  superintend  the  establishment  of  an  orphan 
asylum,  founded  by  Sir  H.  Lawrence  at  his  own  expense,  at 
Subathoo,  on  the  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  an  institution  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  motherless  children 
of  European  soldiers  in  the  Company’s  service.  The  mode  in 
which  the  works  had  to  be  carried  on  was  very  characteristic. 
Not  only  were  plans  to  be  drawn,  a  house  to  be  built,  450 
workmen  to  be  superintended,  paid,  and  kept  to  their  several 
duties,  but  every  department  of  the  work  performed  had  to  be 
invented  from  its  first  principles. 

‘  I  have  to  get  earth  dug  for  bricks,’  says  Lieutenant  Hodson  in  a 
spirited  letter  to  his  father  :  *  see  the  moulds  made,  and  watch  the 
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progress  of  them  till  the  kiln  is  filled,  get  wood  for  the  kiln,  and' 
direct  the  lighting  of  the  same,  and  finally  provide  a  goat  to  sacrifice 

to  the  demon  who  is  supposed  to  turn  the  bricks  red . Then 

the  whole  of  the  woodwork  must  be  set  out  and  made  under  one’s 
own  eye,  and  a  lump  of  iron  brought  from  the  mine  to  be  wrought 
(also  under  one’s  direction)  into  nails  and  screws,  before  a  single 

door  can  be  set  up . You  will  naturally  ask  how  I  learned  all 

these  trades.  I  can  only  say  that  you  can’t  be  more  astonished  than 
I  am  myself.’ 

Having  completed  the  works  at  Subathoo,  Lieutenant  Ilodson 
was  deputed  to  make  a  road  from  Lahore  to  the  Sutlej,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  forty  miles,  and  to  undertake  a  variety  of  police  and 
surveying  duties  in  the  district.  He  was  also  second  in  command 
of  the  Corps  of  Guides,  lately  established,  and  found  himself,  with 
‘a  half  sensation  of  modesty,’ administering  justice  in  cases  of 
very  considerable  importance. 

In  the  course  of  these  avocations  the  second  Sikh  war  broke  out. 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  part  which  was  played  on  this 
occasion  by  the  irregular  forces  raised  on  the  frontier  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  (now  Colonel)  Herbert  Edwardes.  Lieutenant  Hodson 
had  several  somewhat  similar  opportunities  of  distinguishing 
himself.  Though  at  that  period  he  had  no  independent  com¬ 
mand,  he  played  a  prlncijial  part  in  several  actions,  and  dis¬ 
played,  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  the  highest  and  least  common 
of  all  forms  of  courage — that  which  consists  in  accepting  most 
serious  responsibility.  Thinking,  on  one  occasion,  that  his  com¬ 
mander,  Brigadier  Wheeler,  did  not  advance  as  raj)ldly  as  was 
desirable,  he  himself  marched  on,  at  the  head  of  100  men,  to 
attack  4000,  ‘  sending  back  a  messenger  to  the  Brigadier  to  say 
‘  that  I  was  close  to  the  place,  and  that  if  he  did  not  come  on 
‘  shaqi  they  would  run  away  or  overwhelm  me.’  The  Brigadier 
came  on  accordingly.  The  Sikhs  had  at  first  advanced  on  the 
small  party  which  they  saw  in  front  of  them,  but  they  stopped 
on  perceiving  how  it  was  supported.  Brigadier  Wheeler  gave 
Lieutenant  Hodson  oi'ders  to  charge  with  two  regiments  of 
irregular  cavalry.  The  creiuy  (led  in  confusion,  leaving  200 
or  .300  men  dead  on  the  ground.  A  little  later  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  Lieutenant  Hodson  charged  a  body  of  150  men  with  15 
troopers.  Amongst  the  enemy  were  included  a  number  of 
fanatics  called  Akhalees,  who  resisted  with  desperate  ferocity. 
One,  in  particular,  beat  off  four  of  the  troopers,  and  was  then 
attacked  by  Lieutenant  Hodson,  who  thus  describes  the  scene 
in  a  letter. 

‘  lie  rushed  to  meet  me  like  a  tiger,  closed  with  me,  yelling, 
“  Wall  Gooroo,  ji !”  and  accompanying  each  shout  with  a  terrific 
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blow  of  his  tulwar.  I  guarded  the  three  or  four  first,  but  he  pressed 
so  closely  to  my  horse’s  rein  that  I  could  not  get  a  fair  cut  in  return. 
At  length  I  pressed  in  my  turn  upon  him  so  sharply  that  he  missed 
his  blow,  and  I  caught  his  tulwar  with  my  bridle-hand,  wrenched  it 
from  him,  and  cut  him  down  witli  my  riglit,  having  received  no  fur¬ 
ther  injury  than  a  severe  cut  across  tlie  fingers.  I  never  beheld  such 
desperation  and  fury  in  my  life.  It  was  not  human  scarcely.’ 

For  this  gallant  action,  as  well  as  for  the  mode  in  which  his 
other  duties  were  discharged,  Lieutenant  Hodson  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Governor-general. 

After  the  peace,  which  followed  on  the  battle  of  Chillian- 
wallah.  Lieutenant  Hodson  was  employed  for  a  considerable 
time  in  various  civil  capacities,  and,  amongst  other  things,  he 
accompanied  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  in  a  journey  to  Cashmere 
and  Thibet.  The  change  of  occupation  was  not,  however,  very 
agreeable  to  his  tastes,  and  he  was  accordingly  greatly  rejoiced 
at  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Corps  of  Guides  on  the 
Peshawur  frontier,  on  the  return  of  their  former  commandant 
to  England.  Indeed  the  appointment  was  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  and  important  in  India.  It  conferred  precisely  one  of 
those  positions  which  distinguish  the  Indian  service  from  any 
other.  The  Corps  of  Guides  consisted  of  5  English  officers,  300 
horse,  and  600  foot,  the  latter  being  all  riflemen.  They  were 
divided  into  three  troops  and  six  companies.  Each  of  the  troops 
and  companies  was  of  a  different  race,  and  in  each  the  officers 
were  of  a  different  race  from  the  men.  During  the  period  of  his 
command  Lieutenant  Hodson  was  at  the  head  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  business,  judicial,  financial,  and  military  in  one  part  of 
his  district.  It  was  a  very  wild,  exciting  way  of  life. 

‘  A  daybreak  parade  or  inspection,  a  gallop  across  the  plain  to 
some  outpost,  a  plunge  in  the  river,  and  tlien  an  early  breakfast, 
occupy  your  time  till  9  a.m.  Then  come  a  couple  of  corpses  whose 
owners  (late)  had  their  heads  broken  over  night,  and  consequent  in¬ 
vestigations  and  examinations.  Next  a  patch  of  villagers  to  say 
their  crops  are  destroyed  by  a  storm  and  no  rents  forthcoming.  Then 
a  scream  of  woe  from  a  plundered  farm  on  the  frontier ;  and  next  a 
grain  dealer  to  say  his  camels  have  been  carried  off  to  the  hills.  .  .  . 
Then  each  of  my  900  men  considers  me  bound  to  listen  to  any 
amount  of  stories  he  may  please  to  invent  or  remember  of  his  own 
private  griefs  and  troubles.’ 

The  amount  of  the  business  discharged  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  month  ‘  he  disposed 
‘  of  twenty-otie  serious  criminal  charges,  such  as  murder  and 
*  wounding  with  intent,  and  nearly  200  charges  of  felony, 
‘  larceny,  &c.’  The  ordinary  business  of  the  station  was  varied 
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by  a  campaign  of  seven  weeks  on  the  frontier  against  a  wild 
Afghan  tribe,  who  were  attacked  in  order  to  secure  the  Kohat 
pass.  For  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  was  mentioned  in 
the  despatches  of  Brigadier  Boileau,  and  thanked  by  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  Sir  W.  Gomm. 

Up  to  this  period.  Lieutenant  Ilodson  had  enjoyed  uninter¬ 
rupted  prosperity,  but  in  the  year  1853,  he  was  accused  of  negli¬ 
gent  management  in  respect  of  the  public  money  which  had  passed 
through  his  hands.  His  brother’s  statement  of  the  case  is  that 
his  appointment  had  excited  great  jealousy,  that  on  his  arrival  at 
the  scene  of  his  duties  he  found  the  affairs  of  the  station  in  great 
confusion,  and  that  he  had  in  the  course  of  twenty -four  hours  to 
take  the  field  without  any  audit  between  his  predecessor  and 
himself,  and  that  he  tried  to  reduce  this  confusion  to  order,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so  effectxially.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
special  military  court  sat  in  Peshawur  in  the  end  of  1854  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  chaises.  They  reported  to  the  Governor-general, 
but  their  report  was  delayed  till  July  1855.  The  Governor- 
general  referred  to  Major  Reynell  Taylor,  who  made  his  report 
in  February  1856;  but  this  report,  according  to  Mr.  George 
Hodson,  was  kept  back  by  some  private  influence,  and  was  never 
laid  before  Lord  Dalhousie  at  all  before  his  departure  from  India. 
Of  its  tenor.  Sir  Robert  Napier  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  then  one 
of  the  Commissioners  in  the  Punjab,  and  now  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Oude,  both  gave  their  written  opinion.  The  former 
says, — 

‘  The  result  of  Major  Taylor’s  laborious  and  patient  investigation 
of  Lieutenant  Hudson’s  regimental  accounts,  has  not  at  all  added  to 
the  confidence  that  I  have  throughout  maintained  in  the  honour  and 
uprightness  of  his  conduct.  It  has,  however,  shown  how  much 
labour  Lieutenant  Hodson  bestowed  in  putting  the  affairs  of  his 
regiment  in  order.’ 

^Ir.  Montgomery  said, — 

‘  To  me  the  whole  report  seemed  more  satisfactory  than  any  one  I 
had  ever  read ;  and  considering  Major  Taylor’s  high  character,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  discernment,  and  the  lengthened  period  he  took  to  inves¬ 
tigate  every  item,  most  triumphant.’ 

This  evidence  certainly  exculpated  Lieutenant  Hodson  from 
the  imputation  which  such  a  charge  carries  with  it,  but  the 
private  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  family  at  the  time  will  to 
many  minds  convey  a  still  stronger  impression  of  his  innocence, 
especially  when  their  manly  simple  tone  is  connected  with  the 
equally  manly  and  simple  conduct  which  their  writer  con¬ 
stantly  maintained. 

For  about  two  years  from  the  beginning  of  1855,  till  the  out- 
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break  of  the  mutiny  in  1857,  he  underwent  a  aeries  of  the  se¬ 
verest  trials.  He  lost  a  child  to  whom  he  was  very  tenderly 
attached.  He  lost  his  father,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
command,  and  obliged  to  return  to  his  regimental  duties  as 
a  simple  lieutenant.  He  turned  to  them  with  as  keen  an  in¬ 
terest,  as  strong  a  sense  of  duty,  and  as  prompt  efficiency  as  if 
he  had  never  commanded  on  one  of  the  most  stirring  positions 
in  India.  The  regimental  affairs  had  fallen  into  great  disorder, 
and  the  Colonel  requested  Lieutenant  Hodson  to  accept  the  post 
of  quarter-master.  Instead  of  brooding  over  his  grievances,  he 
applied  himself  with  such  energy  to  this  complicated  and  unin¬ 
teresting  task  as  to  accomplish  most  successfully  the  objects 
which  his  superiors  had  in  view,  and  to  earn  from  them  the 
warmest  acknowledgments  for  his  services.  Mr.  George  Hod- 
son  may  well  say,  that  nothing  in  his  brother’s  career  was  more 
admirable,  or  showed  more  real  heroism. 

In  July,  1857,  Lieutenant  Hudson’s  services  were  required 
on  a  very  different  scene.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  he 
received  orders  to  raise  the  regiment  of  irregular  cavalry  which 
was  known  by  his  name.  The  services  which  they  rendered  at 
the  siege  of  Delhi  and  during  Lord  Clyde’s  advance  on  Luck¬ 
now  are  too  well  known  to  require  minute  description.  Nor  do 
we  feel  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  justice  of 
Major  Hodson’s  view  as  to  the  possibility  of  taking  Delhi  at 
a  much  earlier  period  than  that  at  which  it  actually  was  taken. 
The  materials  for  the  discussion  of  such  a  question  are  not,  and 
perhaps  never  will  be,  collected.  The  proceedings  of  Major 
Hodson  (for  he  gained  brevet  rank  on  obtaining  his  company 
in  the  course  of  the  siege  of  Delhi)  are  so  characteristically 
and  so  happily  described  in  several  passages  of  his  brother’s 
memoir,  that  we  lay  them  before  our  readers  in  full,  that  they 
may  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  character  of  his  exploits. 
The  following  is  Lieutenant  iMacdowell’s  account  of  the  capture 
of  the  princes.  It  supersedes  all  necessity  for  comment: — 


‘  On  the  20th  the  King  gave  himself  up,  and  was  lodged  securely 
in  Delhi  under  a  guard.  On  this  day  all  had  evacuated  the  place,  of 
which  we  were  complete  masters.  On  the  21st  a  note  from  Hodson, 
“  Come  sharp,  bring  one  hundred  men.”  Off  I  went,  time  6  o’clock 
A.M.  To  explain  why  he  wrote  to  me,  I  must  tell  you  that  although 
he  commanded  the  regiment,  he  was  also  the  head  of  the  Intelligence 
Department,  and  lived  in  the  General’s  quarters,  while  I  lived  with 
the  regiment,  eommanding  it  in  his  absence,  as  being  Second  in  com¬ 
mand.  Well,  down  I  went.  He  told  me  he  had  heard  that  the  three 
Princes  (the  heads  of  the  rebellion  and  sons  of  the  King)  were  in  a 
tomb  six  miles  off,  and  he  intended  going  to  bring  them,  and  offered 
me  the  chance  of  accompanying  him.  Wasn’t  it  handsome  on  his 
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part !  Of  course  I  went :  we  started  at  about  eight  o’clock,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly  towards  the  tomb.  It  is  called  Humayoon’s  Tomb, 
and  is  an  immense  building.  In  it  were  the  princes  and  about  300(> 
Mussulman  followers.  In  the  suburb  close  by  about  3000  more,  all 
armed,  so  it  was  rather  a  ticklish  bit  of  work.  We  halted  half  a  mile 
from  the  place,  and  sent  in  to  say  the  princes  must  give  themselves 
up  unconditionally,  or  take  the  consequences.  A  long  half  hour 
elapsed,  when  a  messenger  came  out  to  say  the  princes  wished  to 
know  if  their  lives  would  be  promised  them,  if  they  came  out.  “  Un- 
“  conditional  surrender,”  was  the  answer.  Again  we  waited.  It  was 
a  most  anxious  time.  We  dared  not  take  them  by  force,  or  all  would 
have  been  lost,  and  we  doubted  their  coming.  We  heard  the  shouts 
of  the  fanatics  (as  we  found  out  afterwards)  begging  the  princes  to 
lead  them  on  against  us.  And  we  had  only  one  hundred  men,  and 
were  six  miles  from  Delhi.  At  length,  I  suppose,  imagining  that 
sooner  of  later  they  must  be  taken,  they  resolved  to  give  themselves 
up  unconditionally,  fancying,  I  suppose,  as  we  had  spared  the  King, 
we  would  spare  them.  So  the  messenger  w'as  sent  to  say  they  were 
coming.  We  sent  ten  men  to  meet  them,  and  by  Ilodson’s  order  I 
drew  the  troop  up  across  the  road,  ready  to  receive  tliem,  and  shoot 
them  at  once  if  there  was  any  attempt  at  a  rescue.  Soon  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  small  “  Ruth  ”  or  Hindoostanee  cart  drawn  by  bullocl^ 
five  troopers  on  each  side.  Behind  them  thronged  about  2000  or 
3000  (I  am  not  exaggerating)  Mussulmans.  We  met  them,  and  at 
once  Ilodson  and  I  rode  up,  leaving  the  men  a  little  in  the  rear. 
They  bowed  as  we  came  up,  and  Hodson,  bowing,  ordered  the  driver 
to  move  on.  This  was  the  minute.  The  crowd  behind  made  a  move¬ 
ment.  Hodson  waved  them  back ;  I  beckoned  to  the  troop,  which 
came  up,  and  in  an  instant  formed  them  up  between  the  crowd  and 
the  cart.  By  Hodson’s  order  I  advanced  at  a  walk  on  the  people, 
who  fell  back  sullenly  and  slowly  at  our  approach.  It  was  toucli  and 
go.  JMeanwhile  Hodson  galloped  back,  and  told  the  sowars  ( 10)  to 
hurry  the  princes  on  along  tlie  road,  while  we  showed  a  front  and 
kept  back  the  mob.  They  retired  on  Humayoon’s  tomb,  and  step  by 
step  we  followed  them.  Inside  they  went  up  the  steps,  and  formed 
up  in  the  immense  garden  inside.  The  entrance  to  this  was  througli 
an  arch,  up  steps.  Leaving  the  men  outside,  Hodson  and  myself  (/ 
stuck  to  him  throughout),  with  four  men,  rode  up  the  steps  into  the 
arch,  when  he  called  out  to  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  There  teas 
a  murmur.  He  reiterated  the  command,  and  (God  knows  why,  1 
never  can  understand  it)  they  commenced  doing  so.  Now'  you  see 
we  didn’t  want  their  arms,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
not  have  risked  our  lives  in  so  rash  a  way,  but  what  we  wanted  was 
to  gain  time  to  get  the  princes  away,  for  we  could  have  done  nothing 
had  they  attacked  us,  but  cut  our  way  back,  and  very  little  chance  of 
doing  even  this  successfully.  Well,  there  we  stayed  for  two  hours, 
collecting  their  arms,  and  I  assure  you  I  thought  every  moment  they 
would  rush  upon  us.  I  said  nothing,  but  smoked  all  the  time,  to 
show  I  was  unconcerned  ;  but  at  last,  when  it  was  all  done,  atid  all 
the  arms  collected,  put  in  a  cart,  and  started,  Hodson  turned  to  me 
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and  said,  “  IVe'll  go  now”  Very  slowly  we  mounted,  formed  up  tlie 
troop,  and  cautiously  departed,  followed  by  the  crowd.  We  rode 
along  quietly.  You  will  say,  why  did  we  not  charge  them?  I 
merely  say,  we  were  one  hundred  men,  and  they  were  fully  6000.  I 
am  not  exaggerating ;  the  official  reports  will  show  you  it  is  all  true.* 
As  we  got  about  a  mile  off,  Hodson  turned  to  me  and  said,  “  W ell, 
“  Mac,  we’ve  got  them  at  last ;  ”  and  we  both  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Never  in  my  life,  under  the  heaviest  lire,  have  I  been  in  such  immi¬ 
nent  danger.  Everybody  says  it  is  the  most  dashing  and  daring 
thing  that  has  been  done  for  years  (not  on  my  part,  for  I  merely 
obeyed  orders,  but  on  Hudson’s,  who  planned  and  carried  it  out). 
Well,  I  must  finish  my  story.  We  came  up  to  the  princes,  now  about 
five  miles  from  where  we  had  taken  them,  and  close  to  Delhi.  The 
increasing  crowd  pressed  close  on  the  horses  of  the  sowars,  and 
assumed  every  moment  a  more  hostile  appearance.  “  What  shall  we 
“  do  with  them  ?  ”  said  Hodson  to  me.  “  I  think  we  had  better  shoot 
“  them  here  ;  we  shall  never  get  them  in.” 

‘  We  had  identified  them  by  means  of  a  nephew  of  the  king's  whom 
we  had  with  us,  and  who  turned  king’s  evidence.  Besides,  they 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be  the  men.  Their  names  were  Mirza 
Mogul,  the  king's  nephew  and  head  of  the  whole  business  ;  Mirza 
Kishere  Sultnmet,  who  was  also  one  of  the  principal  rebels,  and  had 
made  himself  notorious  by  murdering  w’omen  and  children ;  and  Abu 
Bukt,  the  commander-in-chief  nominally,  and  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne.  This  was  the  young  fiend  who  had  stripped  our  women  in 
the  open  street,  and  cutting  oil'  little  children’s  arms  and  legs,  poured 
the  blood  into  their  mothers’  mouths:  this  is  literally  the  case. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  we  halted  the  troop,  put  five  troopers 
across  the  road  behind  and  in  front.  Hodson  ordered  the  princes  to 
strip  and  get  again  into  the  cart,  he  then  shot  them  with  his  own 
hand.  So  ended  the  career  of  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  and  of  the 
greatest  villains  that  ever  shamed  humanity.  Before  they  were  shot, 
Hodson  addressed  our  men,  explaining  w'ho  they  were,  and  why  they 
were  to  suffer  death ;  the  efi'ect  was  marvellous,  the  Mussulmans 
seemed  struck  with  a  wholesome  idea  of  retribution,  and  the  Sikhs 
shouted  with  delight,  while  the  mass  moved  off  slowly  and  silently.’ 

No  more  righteous  act  was  ever  done.  No  history  in  the 
world  records  an  instance  of  more  heroic  courage.*  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  from  the  same  pen,  is  an  instance  of  courage  of 


•  In  the  ‘Times’  of  March  15.  1859,  General  Thompson  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons :  ‘  He  stood  up  in  that 
‘  house  to  speak  of  the  murder  of  the  princes  of  Delhi.  There  teas  a 
‘  slight  probability  that  the  man  who  committed  these  murders  was 
‘  suffering  under  the  affliction  of  insanity'  We  make  no  other  com¬ 
ment  upon  this  than  that  no  other  nation  was  ever  so  splendidly 
served  as  our  own,  and  that  in  none  have  all  the  arts  of  detraction, 
ridicule,  and  contempt  been  exercised  on  public  servants  with  such 
inveterate  and  ignorant  malignity. 
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another  kind.  It  reads  like  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  in 
Fenimore  Cooper’s  novels.  After  describing  how  Major  Hodson 
and  himself  rode  over  from  Bewar  to  Lord  Clyde’s  camp  (fifty- 
^ven  miles)  between  6  A.M.  and  4  P.M.,  Lieutenant  Macdowell 
thus  describes  their  return.  The  road  was  beset  by  the  enemy, 
but  Hodson  resolved,  if  possible,  to  push  through :  — 

‘We  bad  a  very  pleasant  dinner,  and  at  8  r.M.  started  on  our  long 
ride  (fifty-four  miles)  back.  We  arrived  at  Goorsabaigunge  all  safe, 
and  pushed  on  at  once  for  tbe  next  stage,  Cbibberamow.  When  we 
bad  got  balf  way,  we  were  stopped  by  a  native,  wbo  bad  been  waiting 
in  expectation  of  our  return.  God  bless  bim !  1  say,  and  1  am  sure 
you  will  say  so  too  when  you  have  read  all.  He  told  us  that  a  party 
of  tbe  enemy  bad  attacked  our  twenty-five  sowars  at  Cbibberamow, 
cut  up  some,  and  beaten  back  tbe  rest,  and  that  there  was  a  great 
probability  some  of  them  (tbe  enemy)  were  lurking  about  tbe  road  to 
our  front.  This  w'as  pleasant  news,  was  it  not  ?  —  twenty  miles 
from  tbe  commander-in-ebief’s  camp,  thirty  from  our  own ;  time, 
midnight,  scene,  an  open  road ;  dramatis  personae,  tw’o  officers  armed 
with  swords  and  revolvers,  and  a  bowling  enemy  supposed  to  be  close 
at  band.  We  deliberated  what  we  should  do,  and  Hodson  decided 
we  should  ride  on  at  all  risks.  “  At  tbe  worst,”  he  said,  “  we  can 
“  gallop  back ;  but  we’ll  try  and  push  through.”  Tbe  native  came 
with  us,  and  we  started.  1  have  seen  a  few  adventures  in  my  time, 
but  must  confess  this  was  tbe  most  trying  one  I  bad  ever  engaged  in. 
It  was  a  piercingly  cold  night,  with  a  bright  moon  and  a  wintry  sky, 
and  a  cold  wind  every  now  and  then  sweeping  by  and  chilling  us  to 
tbe  very  marrow.  Taking  our  horses  off  tbe  bard  road  on  to  the  side 
where  it  was  soft,  so  that  the  noise  of  their  footfalls  could  be  less 
distinctly  beard,  we  silently  went  on  our  way,  anxiously  listening  for 
every  sound  that  fell  upon  our  ears,  and  straining  our  sight  to  see  if, 
behind  the  dark  trees  dotted  along  the  road,  we  could  discern  the 
forms  of  the  enemy  waiting  in  ambush  to  seize  us.  It  was  indeed  an 
anxious  time,  \^'e  proceeded  till  close  to  Cbibberamow.  “  They 
“  are  there,”  said  our  guide  in  a  whisper,  pointing  to  a  garden  in  a 
clump  of  trees  to  our  right  front.  Distinctly  we  heard  a  faint  hum 
in  the  distance  — whether  it  was  the  enemy,  or  whether  our  imagina¬ 
tion  conjured  up  the  sound,  I  know  not.  We  slowly  and  silently 
passed  through  the  village,  in  the  main  street  of  which  we  saw  the 
dead  body  of  one  of  our  men  lying  stark  and  stiff  and  ghastly  in  the 
moonlight ;  and  on  emerging  from  the  other  side,  dismissed  our 
faithful  guide,  with  directions  to  come  to  our  camp — and  then, 
putting  spurs  to  our  horses,  we  galloped  for  the  dear  life  to  Bewar, 
breathing  more  freely  as  every  stride  bore  us  away  from  the  danger 
now  happily  past.  All  Hodson  said  when  we  were  at  Bewar,  and 
safe,  was  “  By  George !  iVIac,  I’d  give  a  good  deal  for  a  cup  of  tea,” 
and  immediately  went  to  sleep.  He  is  the  coolest  hand  I  have  ever  yet 
met.  We  rode  ninety-four  miles.  Hodson  rode  seventy-two  on  one 
horse,  the  little  dun,  and  I  rode  Alma  seventy-two  miles  also.’ 

Major  Hodson,  with  his  regiment,  was  present  at  the  opera- 
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tions  before  Luckaow.  Lieutenant  Macdowell,  his  gallant 
companion,  and  the  author  of  the  striking  letters  from  which 
we  have  quoted  the  above  extracts,  was  killed  on  the  27  th  of 
January,  1858.  On  the  12th  of  March  Major  Hodson  himself 
met  the  same  fate.  He  was  shot  through  the  body  by  a  sepoy 
who  with  some  others  had  taken  refuge  iu  a  room  in  the  begum’s 
palace  at  Lucknow,  which  he  entered  to  look  for  fugitives.  He 
died  the  next  morning  with  the  same  patient  courage  which  he 
had  so  often  displayed  in  life. 

A  few  of  the  anecdotes  of  his  behaviour  during  the  siege  of 
Delhi  may  serve  to  complete  his  portrait ;  — 

‘  Tile  way  Hodson  used  to  work  was  quite  miraculous.  He  was  a 
slighter  man  and  lighter  weight  than  I  am.  Then  he  had  that  most 
valuable  gift,  of  being  able  to  get  refreshing  sleep  on  horseback.  I 
have  been  out  with  him  all  night  following  and  watching  the  enemy, 
when  he  has  gone  off  dead  asleep,  waking  up  after  an  liour  as  fresh 
as  a  lark ;  whereas,  if  I  went  to  sleep  in  the  saddle,  the  odds  were  I 
fell  off  on  my  nose. 

‘  In  a  fight  he  was  glorious.  If  there  was  only  a  good  hard  skrim* 
mage  he  was  as  happy  as  a  king.  A  beautiful  swordsman,  he  never 
failed  to  kill  his  man ;  and  the  way  he  used  to  play  with  the  most 
brave  and  furious  of  these  rebels  was  perfect.  I  fancy  I  see  him 
now,  smiling,  laughing,  parrying  most  fearful  blows,  as  calmly  as  if 
he  were  brushing  off  dies,  calling  out  all  the  time,  “  Why,  try  again, 
“  now,”  “  What’s  that  ?  ”  “  Do  you  call  yourself  a  swordsman  ?  ”  &c. 

‘  He  has  wonderful  tact  in  getting  information  out  of  the  natives, 
and  divining  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  He  is  scarcely  out  of 
the  saddle  day  or  night,  for  not  only  has  he  to  lead  his  regiment  and 
keep  the  country  clear,  but  being  Intelligence  Officer,  he  is  always 
on  the  move  to  gain  news  of  the  progress  of  affairs,  and  acts  and 
intentions  of  the  enemy.  He  used  to  know  what  the  rebels  had  for 
dinner  in  Delhi. 

‘  Even  when  he  might  take  rest  he  will  not,  but  will  go  and  help 
work  at  tlie  batteries,  and  expose  himself  constantly,  in  order  to 
relieve  some  fainting  gunner  or  wounded  man.’ 

We  may  seem  to  be  doing  injustice  to  the  menaory  of  such 
a  man  as  Major  Hudson  in  saying  that  we  have  chosen  his  life 
for  special  notice,  because  he  is  a  representative  of  the  ordinary 
and  not  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  his  countrymen.  No¬ 
thing  is  further  from  our  wish  than  to  say  a  single  word  about 
him  which  could  convey  any  impression  of  coldness  or  indif¬ 
ference  to  his  merits.  What  his  career  appears  to  us  to  prove 
is,  that  there  must  be  amongst  us  many  hundreds,  perhaps  many 
thousands,  of  persons  who,  in  the  common  course  of  life,  attract 
no  attention,  but  who,  if  they  were  placed  in  extraordinary 
circumstances,  would  show  that  they  possessed  qualities  which 
every  one  would  call  extraordinary.  The  proof  of  this  is 
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that  in  Major  Hodson’s  career  there  is  no  violent  break  or 
transition,  and  that  great  part  of  his  career  was  in  no  way  re¬ 
markable.  Such  as  he  was  at  Rugby  he  continued  to  be  at 
Cambridge.  The  different  occupations  in  which  he  was 
engaged  in  India  were  all  of  the  same  character.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  required  other  faculties  than  that  sort  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  independence  and  self-reliance  which  we  see 
in  a  thousand  cases  on  less  picturesque  stages  without  being  at 
all  surprised  at  it  An  active  clergyman  in  a  neglected  parish ; 
a  clever  attorney  who  puts  a  case  together  from  incoherent 
materials;  a  country  gentleman  Avho  brings  an  ill-managed 
estate  into  good  order,  and  raises  its  value  by  agricultural 
improvements;  any  man  who  works  his  way  in  life  by  the 
exercise  of  enterprise  and  intelligence,  is  doing,  on  a  common¬ 
place  stage,  just  the  same  sort  of  things  that  Major  Hodson 
did  on  an  exciting  one.  We  meet  with  such  men  in  abund¬ 
ance  in  all  directions.  Any  one  of  our  readers  could,  no 
doubt,  name  scores  of  them  with  a  little  thought  We  usually 
tacitly  assume  that  such  men  must  be  commonplace,  because 
they  are  placed  in  commonplace  positions;  and  Mr.  John 
Mill,  in  the  latest  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  publications,  has 
very  emphatically  indorsed  this  opinion,  by  expi'essing  his  be¬ 
lief,  that  a  great  decay  has  taken  place,  and  is  continuing  to 
proceed,  in  the  power  and  originality  of  individual  character : 
Major  Hodson’s  career  appears  to  us  to  sho^v’  that  such  an 
opinion  is  most  unjust.  That  he  Avas  a  man  of  great  power 
and  vivacity  of  character,  no  one  who  reads  his  memoir  can 
possibly  doubt.  If  he  had  worn  a  coat  of  mail  and  lived  in 
a  feudal  castle,  his  career  might  have  been  quoted  us  a  proof  of 
the  racy  vigour  which  feudalism  developed;  but  it  is  strictly 
true  that  he  Avas  only  a  specimen  of  a  class.  There  is  nothing 
in  his  life  or  letters  to  show  that  he  possessed  any  supernatural 
poAvers  cither  of  mind  or  body.  Each,  no  doubt,  Avas  trained 
to  the  highest  pitch.  His  mind  Avas  in  a  state  of  constant  and 
wholesome  employment.  His  body  was  hardened  by  continual 
exercise,  but  the  capacity,  as  distinguished  from  the  training, 
displayed  by  his  performances,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  at  all  uncommon,  though  it  was  certainly  considerable. 
His  letters  are  exactly  the  sort  of  letters  Avhich  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  shrewd  lively  man,  Avith  a  keen  eye  and  plenty  of 
sound  good  sense,  but  they  contain  no  traces  of  any  qualities  of 
a  higher  kind.  Thousands  of  such  letters  arrive  by  every 
mail,  and  during  the  Crimean  campaign,  scarcely  a  day  passed 
in  Avhich  a  considerable  number  Avere  not  published  in  the 
papers.  Curiously  enough,  an  exact  measure  of  Major  Hodson’s 
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physical  powers  is  given  in  one  of  these  letters.  Speaking  of 
prodigious  marches  which  he  had  accomplished  on  horseback, 
he  says  that  he  certainly  shall  never  again  be  able  to  repeat  his 
college  feat  of  walking  from  a  ferry  between  the  mainland 
and  the  Isle  of  Skye  to  Inverness  (about  sixty  miles)  in  thirty 
hours.  It  is  a  feat  which  would  present  no  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culty  to  any  man  of  active  out-door  habits  in  the  vigour  of 
life.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  scores  of  Major  Hodson’s 
contemporaries  at  Rugby  and  Trinity  were  thoroughly  equal 
to  him  both  in  mental  and  physical  capacity.  AVhere  are  they 
now  ?  They  are  the  leaders  of  every  day  English  life,  —  what 
we  may  call  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  English  society, 
—  the  clergy,  the  lawyers,  the  doctors,  the  country  squires,  the 
junior  partners  in  banks  and  merchants’  offices,  men  who  are 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  gentlemen  though  no  one  would  class 
them  with  the  aristocracy.  Take  a  man  of  this  order  at  random, 
throw  him  into  strange  circumstances,  repose  confidence  in  him, 
subject  him  to  responsibility,  and  Major  Hodson  is  the  result. 

If  it  were  necessary  in  these  days  to  give  any  formal  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  that  popular  instinct  which  attaches  the 
highest  importance  to  military  prowess,  we  should  find  it  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  rough  but  certain  test  of  those  broad,  deep, 
common  virtues,  which  are  not  too  great  and  good  for  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  common  men,  but  which  are  so  great  and  good  that 
without  them  a  nation  would  be  no  more  than  a  mob  of  cheats, 
slaves,  cowards,  and  liars,  more  or  less  cunning.  We  have  all 
heard  a  great  deal  more  than  enough  of  the  horrible,  the 
ludicrous,  and  contemptible  side  of  war,  and  of  the  foibles 
and  follies  of  soldiers.  Let  us  turn  for  once  to  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  What  a  world  of  silent,  untold  worth 
must  have  preceded  so  much  rude  heroism,  —  what  lessons 
of  obedience,  patience,  and  honesty  are  implied  in  that  iron 
stubbornness  which  won  the  battle  of  Inkermann  !  What  num¬ 
bers  of  parents  must  have  taught  their  children  to  fear  God  and 
honour  the  Queen,  before  six  hundred  carters  and  ploughboys 
could  be  capable  of  being  drilled  into  the  cavalry  who  charged 
at  Ralaklava !  What  self-reliance,  what  resource,  what  a  frank, 
hearty,  common  understanding,  must  have  been  learnt  in  the 
schools  which  trained  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company!  what  a  vast  mass  of  unemployed  energy  and 
latent  courage  must  be  diffused  through  the  classes  of  society  from 
which  they  were  chosen !  The  Army  and  the  Company’s  Service 
were  true  samples  of  the  material  of  which  the  English  nation  is 
composed.  It  is  as  a  faithful  picture  of  a  noble  specimen  of  this 
class,  that  Major  Hodson’s  life  well  deserves  wide  and  lasting  at- 
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tentioD.  We  will  add  that  the  execution  of  the  book  ia  thoroughly 
worthy  of  ita  aubject  The  akill,  the  modesty,  and  the  aelf^ 
reapect  with  which  Mr.  George  Hodson  relates  hia  brother’s 
life  almost  entirely  by  means  of  hia  letters,  are  very  remarkable. 
That  form  of  narrative  is  now  very  common,  and  is  often  extremely 
tiresome  ;  but  there  is  not  a  page  of  Mr.  Hodson’s  book  which 
has  not  its  own  interest,  or  which  fails  to  cari'y  the  story  forward. 


Akt.  X. — 1.  IJEmpereur  Napoleon  III.  et  Pltalie.  Paris: 
February,  1859. 

2.  La  question  Italienne,  Etudes  du  Comte  Charles  Catinelli, 
ancien  Chef  d’Etat  Major  de  I’Armee  Anglo-Sicilicnne,  sous 
Lord  William  Bentinck.  8vo.  Bruxelles  et  Leipzig: 
March,  1859. 

3.  Italy;  Remarks  made  in  several  Visits  from  the  year  1816 
to  1854.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Buougiiton, 
G.C. B.  2  vols.  London:  1859. 

incidents  which  have  agitated  Europe  and  alarmed  diplo- 
macy  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  Ist  of  April,  are  of  so 
momentous  a  character,  that  although  it  is  not  within  our  pro¬ 
vince  to  trace  from  day  to  day  the  course  of  events,  we  seize 
the  first  opportunity  to  examine  with  some  detail  the  causes  of  a 
state  of  things  which  was  till  lately  unforeseen,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  still  threaten  to  affect  the  relations  of  several  of 
^e  great  Powers  of  Europe. 

As  if  by  some  pre-arranged  signal,  the  festivities  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  on  a  day  usually  devoted  to  i)eace  and  good-fellowship,  were 
disturbed  by  a  remark  which,  in  the  conventional  language  of 
courts,  indicated  something  more  than  coldness  between  France 
and  Austria.  With  electric  rapidity  the  commotion  spread.  A 
more  warlike  speech  at  Turin  responded  to  the  Imperial  declara¬ 
tion  atParis.  Astrange  marriage,  secretly  negotiated  and  abruptly 
solemnised,  seemed  designed  to  cement  the  policy  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Bonapartes.  Italy  was  flushed 
from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other  by  the  promises  of  her 
champions,  and  the  impetuosity  of  a  southern  population  is  only 
restrained  by  the  belief  that  the  cause  of  national  independence 
has  at  last  found  an  Italian  prince  to  lead  it,  and  a  powerful 
ally  to  defend  it.  France  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
hostilities  which  certainly  had  not  been  provoked  by  any  affront 
to  her  own  honour  or  interests;  Germany  united  and  indignant; 
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England  strenuously  opposed  to  any  infraction  of  the  peace  of 
Euroi)e ;  Austria  was  compelled  to  take  the  most  active  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  defence  of  her  own  territories  and  rights ;  Kussia 
watched  from  afar,  not  without  latent  satisfaction,  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  dissensions  which  left  her  free  to  pursue  whichever 
course  of  policy  she  might  prefer.  Such  was  the  state  of  Europe 
within  a  very  few  weeks  of  the  commencement  of  this  year, 
when  the  pamphlet  appeared,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  professedly  and  avowedly  emanating  from  the  head 
of  the  French  Government,  or  from  a  writer  in  his  immediate 
confidence,  for  the  express  piu*po3e  of  making  known  to  France 
and  to  the  world  the  view  entertained  in  the  closet  of  the 
Tuileries  on  what  is  termed  the  Italian  Question. 

But  whilst  the  arguments  of  this  writer,  and  a  variety  of 
other  incidents  betokening  active  military  preparations  in 
Piedmont  and  in  France,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  liveliest 
apprehensions  of  war,  the  language  of  the  pamphlet  was  so  far 
guarded  that  it  pointed  to  a  settlement  of  the  state  of  afiairs 
in  Italy  by  diplomatic  means,  rather  than  to  an  actual  and 
immediate  rupture.  Availing  himself  of  this  reservation 
in  favour  of  peace.  Lord  Cowley,  the  British  ambassador  in 
Paris,  having  obtained  permission  from  the  English  Cabinet 
to  proceed  to  Vienna,  urged  upon  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
his  Ministers  the  expediency  of  entering  into  negotiations  on 
this  subject,  which  was  backed  by  the  Bussian  proposal  of  a 
Congress.  The  Court  of  Vienna  had  prepared  to  meet  the 
peril  with  great  alacrity,  but  it  also  met  the  provocation,  which 
had  not  been  spared  it,  with  imperturbable  coolness  and  temper. 
Well-armed  at  every  point  to  repel  a  hostile  attack  —  well- 
supported  in  all  her  essential  rights  by  treaties  which  have  been 
established  for  upwards  a  centuiy  in  the  public  law  of  Europe 
—  Austria  could  without  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  dignity  concur 
with  the  other  Powers  in  considering  what  arrangements,  if 
any,  may  be  devised  to  obviate  the  danger  of  revolutionary  war 
and  foreign  interventions  in  Italy.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  though  foiled  in  the  warlike  objects 
which  he  appeared  at  one  time  to  contemplate,  and  compelled 
by  the  determined  attitude  of  Europe  and  the  unanimous  re¬ 
pugnance  of  France  to  modify,  the  support  which  had  been 
held  out  to  the  ambitious  policy  of  M.  de  Cavour,  may  lay 
claim  to  the  credit  of  having  brought  before  a  European 
Congress  questions  which  deeply  affect  the  welfare  of  that 
country.  Something  is  gjuned  if  the  suggestions  of  the  writer  of 
this  pamphlet,  or  any  other  8u:i;gestion8  of  a  more  practical 
character,  can  be  discussed  amicably  instead  of  being  carried 
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violently :  and  this  result,  if  it  be  attained,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
judicious  and  persevering  intervention  of  Lord  Cowley.  But 
though  the  question  may  thus  have  entered  on  a  second  and 
more  tranquil  phase,  we  cannot  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
difficulties  are  removed :  Austria  is  not  become  less  tenacious 
of  her  rights  —  or  France  less  eager  for  foreign  influence  and 
renown  —  or  Italy  less  dissatisfied  by  her  condition,  which 
indeed  has  been  sorely  aggravated  by  the  false  and  mischievous 
agitation  of  her  pretended  friends.  The  aspirations  of  Italian  • 
nationality,  the  abrogation  of  territorial  treaties,  the  civil  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  Papal  Government,  are  not  subjects  which 
a  Congress  of  independent  and  jealous  States  can  easily  agree 
upon  ;  nor  are  such  controversies  easily  settled  with  a  threat  of 
invasion  behind  them. 

As  to  the  value  of  these  objects  in  themselves,  there  is,  we 
apprehend,  but  little  difference  of  opinion  in  this  country. 
We  are  not  insensible  to  the  glory  and  the  grief  of  Italy,  and 
Ave  should  rejoice  to  witness  tliat  resurrection  of  her  national 
greatness  which  her  poets  and  historians  have  been  proclaim¬ 
ing  to  mankind  for  five  hundred  years.  The  beauty  of  her 
natural  gifts  and  the  genius  of  her  people  have,  throughout  that 
period,  protested  against  her  political  condition ;  and  even  the 
prolonged  |)eace,  which  has  brought  to  other  European  nations 
tl>e  blessings  of  increasing  civilisation,  has  only  awakened  tlie 
Italians  to  an  increased  sense  of  their  divisions  and  their 
wrongs.  But  if  these  evils  are  in  part  attributable  to  the  am¬ 
bition  and  territorial  pretensions  of  foreign  Pow’ers,  it  must 
in  justice  be  remembered  that  they  are  also  the  result  of  the 
passions  and  divisions  of  the  Italian  people.  ‘  We  ourselves,’ 
said  Count  Balbo  in  his  ‘  Hopes  of  Italy  ’  ‘  have  called  in 
‘  the  Greeks  against  the  Goths,  the  Lombards  against  the 
‘  Greeks,  the  French  against  the  Lombards,  the  Germans  against 
‘  the  French  —  Angevins  against  Suabians,  Aragonese  against 
‘  Angevins,  French  against  Aragonese,  Austrians  against 
‘  French,  French  against  Austrians  repeatedly,  with  no  other 
‘  result  than  that  change  of  servitude  w'hich  is  the  worst  of 
‘  servitudes.  France  has  always  been  called  in  against  Germany, 

*  and  Germany  against  France — one  being  equal  to  the  other 
‘  as  to  the  danger  of  having  to  bear  their  yoke,  save  that  the 

*  yoke  of  Germany  has  ahvays  lusted  longer  than  that  of 
‘  France.’ 

The  bad  governments  Italy  has  for  ages  endured  are  com¬ 
monly  imputed  to  foreign  rulers  or  foreign  influence  predomi¬ 
nating  in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula.  But  are  these  bad 
governments  the  consequence  of  foreign  dominion,  or  is  foreign 
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intervention  the  consequence  of  bad  government  ?  To  a  certain 
extent,  a  country  in  this  unhappy  condition  treads  in  a  vicious 
circle,  and  foreign  dominion  perpetuates  the  internal  vices  of  go¬ 
vernment  which  introduced  it ;  but  the  origin  of  foreign  inter¬ 
ference  lies  in  the  absence  or  decline  of  that  union  and  strength 
which  are  the  basis  of  national  independence.  At  the  present 
time,  as  in  past  ages,  the  most  odious  and  tyrannical  governments 
of  Italy  are  not  foreign  but  Italian  governments  —  the  Papacy, 
which  exercises  so  considerable  an  influence  over  Italy  and  the 
world,  is  essentially  Italian  —  the  execrable  cruelties  which 
lately  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Ireland  Poerio  and  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  comrades  in  the  dungeons  of  Naples,  were  the  deeds  of 
Italians  on  their  fellow-countrj-men  —  and  no  government 
which  has  ever  existed,  south  of  the  Al|>s,  has  found  any  want 
of  Italians  to  be  the  instruments  of  misgovernment  and  op¬ 
pression.  Hatred  of  the  foreigner  is  an  excellent  rallying  cry, 
for  it  expresses  a  universal  sentiment.  But  if  the  foreigner 
were  expelled,  every  other  question  which  can  embarrass 
governments  and  divide  nations  would  still  remain ;  and  we 
see  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  questions  would  be  settled 
without  long  and  furious  contests,  leading  to  the  re-introduc- 
tion  of  that  foreign  domination  which  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
expelled.  Indeed  the  question,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the 
world,  is  whether  Italy  is  to  be  permitted  to  advance  in  the 
course  of  self-improvement  under  the  aigis  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  as  it  is  established  in  one  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
or  whether  the  effort  for  her  emancipation  is  once  more  to  be 
based  on  a  foreign  intervention,  which  all  her  wisest  and  noblest 
patriots  have  condemned. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  distinctly  asserts 
that  Italian  nationality  can  never  be  worked  out  but  by  the  latter 
course.  Here,  then,  we  at  once  join  issue  with  those  who  confound 
the  liberal  policy  of  England  and  English  statesmen  towards 
Italy,  with  that  policy  which  bears  the  stamp  of  the  French 
Empire.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  the  ruler  of  that  empire  to 
encourage  the  belief,  that  as  we  entertain  a  common  desire  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Italian  States,  so  we 
are  disposed  to  pursue  that  object  by  similar  means.  But  the 
fact  is  altogether  otherwise.  The  views  entertained  by  the 
liberal  statesmen  of  England  and  by  the  Emperor  of  the  F rench, 
for  what  is  termed  the  liberation  of  Italy,  are  not  only  different 
but  opposite — not  only  dissimilar,  but  incompatible.  England 
holds  that  to  restore  the  States  of  Italy  to  their  true  position  in 
the  world,  they  must  look  first  of  all  to  themselves,  to  the 
gradual  development  of  their  own  institutions,  to  peace  and 
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legality,  without  which  there  can  be  no  freedom,  and  to  the 
education  of  a  generation  of  citizens  better  qualified  than  their 
forefathers  have  been  to  work  out  the  laborious  task  of  political 
union  and  national  progress.  Nor  are  these  the  opinions  of  dis¬ 
passionate  foreigners  only.  They  are  shared  and  corroborated 
by  the  highest  Italian  authority.  Thus  in  the  Marquis  d’Aze- 
glio’s  * Programma per  Topinione  nationale'  we  find  these  words: — 

‘  The  opportunity  of  reconquering  our  independence  is  perhaps 
remote.  We  await  it  in  calm  activity,  not  applying  ourselves  to  dis¬ 
turb,  inconsiderately,  the  repose  of  others,  but  to  reform  our  institu¬ 
tions  in  that  shred  of  Italy  which  is  left  to  us,  and  to  render  ourselves 
more  capable  of  profiting  by  such  opportunities  as  Providence  may 
vouchsafe  to  us.’ 

Again,  in  the  debates  on  the  last  Sardinian  loan,  Count 
Solar  della  Margherita  said,  with  true  sense  and  patriotism : — 

‘  To  speak  candidly,  gentlemen,  if,  since  1849,  we  had  quietly  at¬ 
tended  to  the  development  of  our  institutions  ;  if  we  had  made  it  our 
chief  care  to  promote  science,  art,  and  commerce  within  our  own 
limits ;  if  we  had  not  extraordinarily  increased  the  taxes ;  if  we  had 
not  held  out  allurements  to  the  factions  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and 
evoked  hopes  which  for  eight  centuries  have  been  nourished  in  vain ; 
if  we  had  thought  more  of  improving  our  own  lot  than  of  censuring 
and  causing  anxiety  to  other  governments,  we  should  not  have  the 
name  of  agitators,  nor  should  we  see  the  plains  of  Lombardy  inun¬ 
dated  with  Austrian  bands  ;  rumours  of  war  would  not  arise  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ticino.’  • 

"We  arc  satisfied  that  these  opinions  are  entertained  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Piedmontese  themselves,  who  are  threa¬ 
tened  with  bloodshed,  bankruptcy,  and  perhaps  destruction  chiefly 
to  gratify  the  passions  of  refugees  from  other  parts  of  Italy  and 
the  military  ambition  of  the  Court  of  Turin.  Savoy,  especially, 
protests  loudly  against  a  policy  w’hich  first  imposes  on  her  the 
burdens  of  an  Italian  war,  and  would  then  probably  surrender 
her  to  France  as  the  price  of  Italian  conquest. 

As  long  as  the  Pietlmontese  Government  has  the  strength  and 
resolution  to  confine  itself  within  its  rightful  limits,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  within  the  King’s 
dominions,  a  great  and  good  example  is  shown  to  the  world, 
and  the  sympathy  and  support  of  England  are  most  cordially 
given  to  it.  ‘  But,  unhappily,  the  influence  of  the  war  party 
is  exerted  to  produce  results  absolutely  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
rational  progress  in  Northern  Italy.  While  we  talk  of  freedom, 
they  talk  of  territorial  aggrandisement  —  while  we  advocate 
economy  and  free  trade,  they  encourage  the  costly  armaments 
»f  offensive  war — while  we  maintain  the  rights  of  Piedmont  to 
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independence  and  self-government,  they  inflame  the  passions 
and  the  hopes  of  an  excitable  people  with  the  cry  of  ‘  Death  to 
*  the  Austrians,’  and  a  march  on  Milan.  Above  all,  while  we 
implore  the  men  of  Italy  to  keep  for  themselves  at  least  that 
portion  of  their  country  which  enjoys  the  blessings  they  are  so 
justly  proud  of,  they  are  told  from  Paris  that  their  cause  is 
hopeless  without  another  foreign  Intervention. 

‘  The  Italian  Idea  has  been,  since  1 847,  the  motive  and  the  cause 
of  every  act  of  the  policy  of  Piedmont — the  passion  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  the  standard  of  the  cabinet  of  Count  Cavour.  This 
idea  has  already  produced  all  that  it  could  produce,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances — military  achievements,  preparations  for  war,  systems  of  de¬ 
fence,  political  manifestations  against  Austria  :  it  can  go  no  further 
in  this  direction  without  meeting  war.  Yet  Piedmont  cannot,  with¬ 
out  great  danger,  remain  where  she  now  is.  She  cannot  have  put  her¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  an  Italian  movement  and  then  recede.  Piedmont 
must  find  means  to  satisfy  the  hopes  she  has  created,  or  forfeit  all  in¬ 
fluence  in  Italy,  and  find  herself  overpowered  by  the  passions  which 
her  own  popularity  still  restrains.’  (^Napoleon  III.  et  Vltalie,  p.  30.) 

It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  a  Power  not  indisposed  to 
engage  in  aggressive  war,  to  make  what  is  termed  the  principle 
of  ‘  nationalities  ’  one  of  the  pretexts  of  a  policy  which  has  no 
better  justification.  The  same  principle  has  often  been  loudly 
invoked  by  the  revolutionary  party  when  it  sought  to  overthrow 
the  existing  settlement  of  Europe.  So,  too,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  Power  bent  on  overleaping  those  barriers,  and  destroying  those 
engagements  which  have  maintained  the  peace  of  continental 
Europe  for  nearly  half  a  century,  speaks  lightly  of  the  force  of 
that  compact.  The  treaties  which  bind  governments,  and  are 
the  international  laws  of  nations,  are  described  by  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  before  us  as  causes  of  danger  rather  than  of 
security  to  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  a  state  relying  on  these 
written  engagements  alone,  may  find  itself  opposed,  we  are  told, 
‘  by  moral  right  and  universal  conscience.’  (p.  62.)  Before  we 
enter  upon  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  bearing  of  these 
propositions  on  Italy,  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  them 
in  their  application  to  the  policy  of  our  own  country. 

If  we  at  all  understand  the  theory  of  nationality,  which  is  of 
modern  growth  and  uncertain  application,  it  means  that  each 
political  unity  constituting  a  state  is  to  be  commensurate  with 
one  of  those  branches  of  the  human  family  which  have  the 
same  language,  race,  and  national  character,  and  that  the  rule 
of  any  one  of  these  branches  over  fractions  of  another  branch 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  intolerable  oppression.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied,  that  in  fact  no  state  ever  realised  this  condition. 
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Even  France,  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  absolute  identity 
of  national  character,  has  her  Alsatians,  her  Flemings,  her 
Bretons,  her  Basques,  her  Provencals,  her  Corsica  and  Algeria. 
Germany,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  family  likeness  in  her 
population,  has  never  constituted  a  true  political  unity,  and 
includes  several  Slavonian  provinces.  Italy,  with  all  her  cry 
for  unity,  is  subdivided  by  endless  local  distinctions ;  even  the 
present  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  consist  of  five  jxjr- 
tions  intensely  jealous  of  each  other,  viz..  Savoy,  Piedmont, 
the  Lomellina,  acquired  from  Lombardy  in  1734,  Genoa,  and 
Sardinia.  The  national  union  of  Italy  would  require  that 
Austria  should  give  up  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  the  South 
Tyrol;  Switzerland,  the  Canton  of  Ticino;  France,  Corsica; 
and  England,  Malta.  It  is  clear,  that  the  application  of  this 
principle  would  lead  to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  multifarious 
states  which  are  properly  called  empires,  and  in  particular  of 
those  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain.*  Indeed,  the  Abbe 
Gioberti,  one  of  the  lights  of  modern  Italy,  argues  that  these 
composite  states  arc  monstrous  anomalies,  which  must  be  of  short 
duration ;  but  his  theory  is  contradicted  by  the  entire  history  of 
mankind,  and  by  facts  of  irresistible  authority. 

Of  all  the  sovereigns  now  filling  a  throne.  Queen  Victoria  is 
undoubtedly  the  ruler  of  the  largest  number  of  subject  races,  alien 
populations,  and  discordant  tongues.  In  the  vast  circumference 
of  her  dominions,  every  form  of  religion  is  professed,  every 
code  of  law  is  administered,  and  her  empire  is  tesselated  with 
every  variety  of  the  human  species.  Everywhere,  no  doubt, 
that  ineradicable  feeling  prevails,  which  makes  a  man  believe 
his  own  religion  to  be  the  true  one,  his  own  form  the  type  of 
beauty,  his  own  race  and  country  the  best  in  the  world.  But 
above  and  around  them  all  stands  that  majestic  edifice,  raised  by 
the  valour  and  authority  of  England,  which  connects  these  scat¬ 
tered  dependencies  with  one  great  Whole  infinitely  more  power¬ 
ful,  more  civilised,  and  more  free  than  any  separate  fragment 
could  be  ;  and  it  is  to  the  subordination  of  national  or  provincial 
independence  that  the  true  citizenship  of  these  realms  owes  its 
existence.  In  the  name  of  that  right,  we  have  crushed  the 
Indian  mutiny,  and  w’e  refuse  to  entertain  the  prayer  of  the 
Ionian  people,  though  they  indeed  do  not  even  owe  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown.  In  the  name  of  that  right,  we  have 
formed  the  people  of  these  islands  into  a  United  Kingdom, 
though  that  union  has  cost  us  a  secular  contest  with  the  disaffec¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  and  has  not  always  been  accepted  on  this  side 
our  northern  border.  But  it  is  the  glory  of  England  to  have  con¬ 
stituted  such  an  empire,  and  to  govern  it,  in  the  main,  on  just 
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and  tolerant  principles,  as  long  as  her  imperial  rights  are  not 
assailed ;  when  they  are  assailed,  the  people  of  England  have 
never  shown  much  forbearance  in  the  defence  of  them.  Such 
being  the  fact,  it  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  first  principles  of 
our  own  policy,  and  to  every  page  in  our  history,  to  lend  en¬ 
couragement  to  that  separation  of  nationalities  from  other  em¬ 
pires  which  we  fiercely  resist  when  it  threatens  to  dismember  our 
own.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  part  to  teach  a  different  lesson — to 
remind  the  world  that  this  heterogeneous  empire  is  not  so  much 
held  together  by  the  force  of  England,  as  by  the  respect  she  has 
ever  professed  for  national  usages,  the  desire  she  feels  to  carry 
self-government  to  the  furthest  practicable  limits,  and  to  attach 
her  possessions  to  the  Crown,  not  by  the  severity,  but  by  the 
lightness,  of  her  control.  If  Austria  had  governed  her  provinces, 
from  1815  to  1848,  on  more  liberal  principles,  it  is  possible  that 
she  might  have  accomplished  similar  results,  and  at  times  even 
her  Italian  subjects  might  perhaps  have  been  conciliated.  Since 
1848,  the  case  is  different.  The  contests  of  that  period  have 
left  implacable  resentments.  The  policy  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  centralising,  and  the  well-meant  endeavours  of 
the  Archduke  ^Maximilian  to  conciliate  the  Lombards  met  with 
no  success  at  Milan,  and  no  countenance  at  Vienna.  Whilst, 
therefore,  we  cannot,  as  Englishmen,  agree  that  a  mere  outcry 
for  ‘  nationality  ’  is  to  be  set  against  the  law  of  treaties,  or 
regarded  as  an  expression  of  ‘  moral  right  and  universal  con- 
‘  science,’  the  violent  and  frequent  recurrence  of  that  cry  indicates 
a  failure  of  policy  or  a  vice  of  system  on  the  part  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  Power,  which  brute  force  cannot  cure,  and  which  it  be¬ 
comes  a  wise  and  provident  government  to  remove. 

Similar  reasons,  in  addition  to  those  considerations  of  honour, 
truth,  and  fidelity,  which  are  the  sanction  of  all  public  obliga¬ 
tions,  bind  us  imperatively  to  the  maintenance  of  treaties  even 
when  they  arc  at  variance  with  the  liberal  sentiments  and  free 
institutions  of  this  country.  To  take  a  recent  and  memorable 
example;  the  war  in  which  the  arms  and  the  diplomacy  of 
France  and  England  were  lately  engaged,  was  undertaken  for 
no  other  object.  The  existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in 
Europe  and  the  government  of  its  Christian  populations  by 
the  sword  of  Islam,  is  a  fact  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the 
great  interests  of  civilisation  and  the  rights  of  humanity  than 
the  possession  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  by  the 
House  of  Austria.  But  when  Russia  appeared  as  the  armed 
champion  of  what  she  termed  the  rights  ab  antiquo  of  the 
Christians  in  Turkey,  and  when  she  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  tottering  dominion  of  the  Porte,  England  and  France  did 
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not  hesitate  to  spend  their  best  blood,  not  certainly  in  support  j  ty 

of  Turkish  despotism,  but  in  defence  of  those  treaties  which  ;  ^y 

Turkey  had  a  right  to  invoke,  and  in  opjwsition  to  the  hostile  s  ji 

intervention  of  a  foreign  Power ;  and  Sardinia  herself  joined 
her  arms  to  their’s.  The  spirit  of  the  Austrian  government  in  t] 

the  Italian  provinces  we  heartily  deplore.  All  things  consi-  !  a 

dered,  it  would  have  been  better  for  Austria  herself  if  Eng-  y 

land  and  the  other  Powers  had  not  insisted  in  1815  on  her  o 

resuming  the  government  of  Lombardy  *,  or  if  the  Lombardo-  ,  y 

V enetian  kingdom  had  been  erected  into  a  distinct  State  ;  but  I  ( 

that  consideration  is  utterly  insuflBcient  to  justify  a  deliberate  j  y 

breach  of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  .  s 

The  existence  of  territorial  rights  secured  by  treaties  is  '  j 

sometimes  attacked  by  unreflecting  or  dishonest  y)oliticians,  as  It  ( 

if  the  only  object  of  such  treaties  was  to  place  reluctant  popu-  f  y 

lations  under  the  yoke  of  an  oppressor,  and  to  secure  the  i  ^ 

possessions  of  mighty  empires.  Nothing  can  be  more  shallow  i  j 

and  short-sighted  than  such  an  argument.  Treaties  serve,  no  ] 

doubt,  to  define  the  territorial  rights  of  the  strong,  but  they  ] 

serve  much  more  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  weak.  Great 
Powers  might  be  able  to  hold  their  own  by  their  military 
strength;  but  small  States  owe  their  very  existence  to  the 
treaties  they  affect  to  denounce.  In  reality  treaties  serve  to 
restrain  the  former  and  to  preserve  the  latter.  France,  Russia, 
and  Austria  are  held  within  their  boundaries  by  the  compact  of 
1815,  and  by  other  engagements  concluded  under  that  compact. 

If  that  were  removed,  what  would  become  of  the  independence 
of  Belgium,  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Piedmont  ?  The  argument  we  urged,  and  urged  we 
think  with  unanswerable  force,  against  the  incorporation  of 
Cracow  with  the  Austrian  Empire,  was,  that  in  that  case  this 
princiyde  was  violated,  and,  like  all  other  violations  of  right,  it  ■ 

will  one  day  tell  with  fatal  effect  on  the  authors  of  it.  But  | 

there  is  no  other  instance  in  which  the  treaties  of  1815  have  I 

been  modified  without  the  consent  of  all  the  ywirties  to  them.  I 

No  doubt  the  principles  which  prevail  in  the  Sardinian  do-  | 
minions  are  hateful  to  Austria ;  and  every  form  of  provocation  i 

has  been  used  by  the  Italian  party  to  induce  her  to  strike  I 

*  Wc  believe  that  we  are  strictly  correct  in  stating  that  the  Em-  j 

peror  Francis,  foreseeing  the  difficulties  his  government  would  have  | 

to  encounter  in  Lombardy,  and  anxious  to  avoid  causes  of  future  dis-  I 

sension  with  France,  expressed  his  strong  disinclination  to  resume 
that  province,  but  it  was  pressed  upon  him  by  the  other  Powers,  and 
especially  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  England,  as  the  only  effectual 
mode  of  excluding  the  influence  of  France  from^Northern  Italy.  I 
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the  first  blow.  What  restrains  her?  The  law  of  treaties  — 
the  very  treaties  which  appear  so  onerous  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  ISI.  de  Cavour  because  they  unite  Lombardy 
to  Austria,  are  the  same  ‘  title-deeds  of  Europe  ’  to  which 
the  court  of  Turin  owes  the  possession  of  several  provinces, 
and  above  all  that  sovereign  independence  within  certain  limits 
which  no  Power  can  assail  with  impunity.  But  the  mere  fact 
of  the  existence  of  the  free  constitutional  monarchy  of  Piedmont, 
which  has  successfully  planted  the  national  flag  of  Italy  on  its 
own  soil,  gives  a  peremptory  contradiction  to  the  assertion  that 
treaties  are  upheld  in  the  interest  of  Austria  alone;  for  in 
spite  of  the  bitter  hostility  of  that  monarchy  against  Austria, 
and  of  two  Piedmontese  invasions  of  Lombardy,  the  Cabinet 
of  Vienna  has  never  attempted  any  coercive  interference  with 
her  neighbour.  Xor  is  it  a  small  thing  that  under  the  protection 
of  these  very  treaties  the  ,  Piedmontese  Government  stands  per¬ 
fectly  secure,  its  independent  rights  absolutely  protected  by  the 
law  of  Europe.  M.  de  Clavour  has  utterly  failed,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  to  show  by  his  Meimorandum  of  the  1st  March  any  case 
whatever  in  which  Austria  has  encroached  upon  any  of  the 
rights  of  Piedmont ;  and  he  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  other  States  of  Italy  are  entitled  to  the  same  independence 
in  their  policy  and  their  alliances,  which  he  justly  claims  for 
the  Crown  of  Sardinia.  All  governments  are  interested  in 
protesting  against  such  doctrines  as  he  has  put  forward,  by 
mis-stating  facts,  by  mis-quoting  history,  to  impugn  existing 
territorial  arrangements,  and  lead  us  step  by  step  to  the  new 
‘imperial  map  of  Europe  in  I860.’ 

Let  us  now  briefly  describe  the  engagements  which  define 
the  territories  of  Austria  and  Sardinia  in  Italy,  and  those  which 
exist  between  Austria  and  the  other  Italian  States.  •  By  a  secret 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Toeplitz,  of  the  9th  September,  1813,  in 
which  Austria  joined  the  Great  Alliance  with  Great  Britain  and 
her  allies,  it  w’as  stipulated  that  the  Austrian  monarchy  should 
be  reconstructed  on  its  former  footing;  and  accordingly  the 
93rd,  94th,  and  95th  articles  of  the  Final  Act  of  Vienna  ex¬ 
pressly  recognise  the  restoration  of  Austria  in  all  the  territories 
north  of  the  Po,  which  are  minutely  particularised  and  described 
in  the  93rd  article.  The  103rd  article  restored  the  Roman 
Legations  to  the  Pope,  reserving  a  right  of  garrison  to  Austria 
in  the  fortresses  of  Ferrara  and  Comacchio.  A  treaty  of  the 
10th  June,  1817,  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Spain,  expressly  declared,  by  its  fifth  article, 
that  ‘although  the  frontier  of  the  Austrian  states  in  Italy  be 
*  fixed  by  the  course  of  the  River  Po,  it  is,  nevertheless,  una- 
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‘  nimously  agreed  that,  as  the  fortress  of  Placentia  is  an  object 
‘  of  essential  interest  to  the  defensive  system  of  Italy,’  Austria 
should  continue  to  enjoy  the  right  of  garrison  in  that  city  until 
the  reversions  consequent  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  Spanish 
line  of  the  Bourbons  should  take  place.  On  that  event  the 
Duchy  of  Parma  falls  to  Austria,  and  that  of  Piacenza  to  Sar¬ 
dinia,  in  conformity  with  the  arrangement  concluded  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748.  By  another  convention  between  Austria 
and  Sardinia  of  May  20th,  1815,  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  event 
of  the  reversion  taking  place,  the  town  of  Piacenza,  with  a  radius 
of  2000  toises,  falls  to  Austria  in  full  sovereignty,  and  Sardinia 
is  to  obtain  an  equivalent  elsewhere.  Sardinia  complains  that, 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  these  engagements,  Austria  has 
already  converted  Piacenza  into  a  place  of  war  of  the  first 
class.  These  are  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy  as 
far  as  it  rests  upon  the  treaties  common  to  all  Europe. 

The  cession  of  Genoa  to  Sardinia  and  the  delimitation  of  the 
Sardinian  dominions  in  Italy  is  to  be  found  in  articles  85  to  90  of 
the  same  treaty,  with  the  express  addition  that  the  convention 
of  the  4th  October,  1751,  between  the  Court  of  Turin  and  the 
Empress-Queen  Maria  Theresa  shall  in  all  respects  be  observed. 
Tuscany  was  transferred  to  the  branch  of  the  imperial  family 
which  represented  the  House  of  Lorraine  in  the  person  of  the 
second  son  of  !Maria  Theresa,  in  consideration  of  the  annexation 
of  Lorraine  to  France  by  the  peace  of  1736,  which  w'as  acceded 
to  by  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  Germanic  body,  and  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  France.  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Mirandola  were 
•  restored  to  the  branch  of  the  imperial  family  which  represents 
the  House  of  Este,  those  duchies  having  been  originally'  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  third  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  married  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  by  the  treaty  of  1753, 
concluded  at  Vienna  under  the  mediation  of  King  George 
II.  These  facts  prove  that  the  position  of  Austria  herself  in 
Italy',  and  that  of  the  agnates  of  the  Austrian  family  in  their 
respective  dominions,  is  not  the  result  of  encroachment  or 
conquest,  or  even  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  but  that  it  rests  on 
inheritances,  exchanges,  and  contracts,  belonging,  for  upwards 
of  a  century,  to  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  if  these  posses¬ 
sions  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  her,  the  rights  and  territories 
for  which  they  were  exchanged  should  be  restored. 

We  pause  for  a  moment  to  show  the  feeling  and  opinion 
which  prevailed  on  these  questions  at  the  time  these  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made.  When  Lord  William  Bentinck  landed  at 
Leghorn  in  March,  1814,  at  the  head  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian 
lurmy  of  about  15,000  men,  he  was  animated  by  those  sentiments 
towards  the  Italians  which  his  own  generous  and  liberal  cha- 
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racter  readily  conceived;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  arrival 
of  a  division  in  which  so  many  Italians  were  engaged  would 
incite  the  nation  to  join  the  general  combination  of  Europe. 

‘  Italians  I  ’  said  the  British  general  in  his  proclamation  from 
Leghorn  of  the  14th  March,  1814,’  ‘hesitate  no  longer — be 
‘  Italians,  and  let  Italy  in  arms  be  convinced  that  the  great 
‘  cause  of  the  country  is  in  her  hands !  Warriors  of  Italy  !  you 
‘  are  not  invited  to  join  us,  but  you  are  invited  to  vindicate 
‘  your  own  rights  and  to  be  free.’  This  proclamation,  though 
supported  by  an  Anglo-Italian  army,  met  with  no  response. 
The  anxiety  of  the  Italians,  at  that  time,  seems  solely  to 
have  been  directed  to  the  recovery  of  their  local  independence. 
Colonel  Catinelli,  who  was  serving  on  the  Staff  of  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam’s  army,  relates  that,  having  been  employed  in  a  British  uni¬ 
form  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  people  in  various  places, 
he  found  that  at  Naples  they  wished  for  the  Bourbons ;  at  Rome 
and  in  the  Legations,  for  the  Pope ;  at  Florence,  for  the  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand;  at  Modena,  for  the  House  of  Este;  and  at 
Verona,  for  the  Emperor  Francis.  At  Milan,  after  the  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  21st  April,  Baron  Trecchi,  who  went  from  Gon¬ 
falonier!  on  a  mission  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  complained 
that  the  Lombards  were  ‘  stupidly  and  blindly  Austrian.’  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  in  all  the  arrangements  sanctioned  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna  with  regal'd  to  Italy,  only  one  was  imposed  by 
force,  or  was  at  that  time  repugnant  to  the  people  —  and  that 
one  was  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont,  which  the  citizens 
of  that  proud  republic  bitterly  resented,  and  which  to  this  hour 
they  have  not  forgiven. 

Throughout  the  debates  in  the  British  Parliament  which  took 
place  on  the  return  of  Lord  Castlereagh  from  Vienna,  in  March 
1815,  not  a  single  word  of  doubt  or  censure  was  pronounced  by 
the  liberal  opposition  on  the  restoration  of  the  former  govern¬ 
ments  of  Central  and  Northern  Italy.  The  retention  of  Venice 
by  Austria  was  objected  to  because  Austria  had  obtained  that 
territory  from  France,  and  on  questionable  grounds.  But  the 
whole  force  of  the  opposition,  led  by  Mr.  Whitbread  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  by  Lord  Buckingham,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  Lord  Grey  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  directed 
against  the  ‘  enormity  ’  of  the  cession  of  Genoa  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  people  and  the 
promises  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  ‘  The  Genoese,’  Lord 
William  had  said  in  his  despatch  of  the  27th  April,  1814,  ‘  uni- 
‘  versally  desire  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  republic.  They 
‘  dread  above  all  other  arrangements  their  annexation  to  Pied- 
*  mont,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  there  always  has  existed  a 
‘  particular  aversion.’  On  what  grounds  of  policy  was  this 
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measure  justified?  As  early  as  1805,  Mr.  Pitt  had  stated,  in 
a  paper  addressed  to  Count  Woronzow,  his  opinion  that  it  was 
desirable  that  Citjnoa  should  be  annexed  to  Piedmont,  as  con¬ 
stituting  by  their  union  the  best  bulwark  that  could  be  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  defence  of  the  Italian  frontier  against  France; 
and  Lord  Liverpool  added  in  debate,  that,  ‘  as  in  consequence 

*  of  the  weakness  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  Bonaparte  had  been 

*  able  to  overrun  and  conquer  Italy,  the  object  was  to  place  a 

*  barrier  between  France  and  Italy  that  would  prevent  such  a 
‘  consequence  in  future.’  The  statesmen  of  that  day  did  not 
foresee  that  a  time  might  come  when  Sardinia  would  lend  her¬ 
self  to  France  for  the  very  purpose  she  was  then  engaged,  by 
the  acquisition  of  Genoa,  to  prevent. 

It  is  important  not  to  confound  the  strict  rights  established 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  are  necessarily  recognised 
by  all  the  parties  to  the  general  treaties  of  Europe,  with  the 
measures  of  policy  which  have  at  ditferent  times  been  Liken  by 
some  of  the  Powers  under  subsidiary  conventions.  The  treaty 
between  Austria  and  Naples  of  the  29th  April,  1815,  by  which 
Naples  bound  herself  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  system  of 
the  Austrian  Government  in  its  own  Italian  provinees,  is  one  of 
these  arrangements.  The  very  terms  of  it  are  as  absurd  as  they 
are  unjust ;  for  strictly  applied  they  would  extinguish  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  crown  of  Naples :  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
now  to  have  any  force  or  effect,  and  it  ought  unquestionably 
to  be  annulled.  We  pass  over  the  Interventions  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  and  the  Congress ,  of  Laybach  in  Piedmont  and 
Naples,  which  certainly  could  not  now  be  rejicated,  and 
which  were  condemned  nearly  forty  years  ago  by  public 
opinion  throughout  Europe.  The  treaties  with  the  States  of 
Central  Italy  rest  on  totally  different  grounds.  In  the  event 
of  the  extinction  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  lines  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  Lorraine,  the  reversion  in  the  Duchies  is 
secured  by  repeated  treaties  to  Austria,  who  has  therefore  a 
direct  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  these  arrangements;  for 
if  the  reigning  branches  in  these  States  were  annihilated,  the 
territories  they  govern  would  lapse,  de  jure,  to  the  Austrian 
Empire ;  and  on  this  ground  Austria  claims  the  right  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  heirs  in  possession.*  The  treaty  of  the  12th  June 
1815,  between  Austria  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  is 
called  a  treaty  of  friendship,  union,  and  defensive  alliance, 
the  prominent  object  of  wliich  is  to  provide  as  well  for 


*  See  Prince  Schwarzenberg’s  despatch  of  25th  February,  1849, 
in  Samwer’s  Martens,  vol.  xiv.  p,  702. 
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the  intemal  tranquillity,  as  for  the  external  security,  of  Italy. 
It  establishes  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  the  territorial  pos¬ 
sessions  of  both  States  (precisely  similar  to  our  own  trea¬ 
ties  with  Portugal);  insomuch  that  any  attack  on  the  Italian 
possessions  of  one  of  them  is  equally  to  be  repelled  by  the 
other ;  the  forces  supplied  by  Austria  being  fixed  at  80,000, 
and  those  of  Tuscany  at  6000  men.  They  are  also  to  com¬ 
municate  to  each  other  all  that  regards  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy.  A  further  convention  was  eoncluded  between  Austria 
and  Tuscany  on  the  22nd  April,  1850,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
temporary  occupation  of  that  State  took  place  after  the  late 
revolution,  and  lasted  till  1854  *  The  Grand  Duke  was  in  fact 
recalled  by  the  free  will  of  his  subjects,  and  they  accuse  him  of 
a  breach  of  faith  in  calling  in  the  Austruins  after  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  restored  by  the  Tuscans  themselves. 

In  December  1847,  on  the  eve  of  that  convulsion  which 
spread  in  the  following  spring  to  almost  every  State  in  Europe, 
the  Duke  of  Modena  concluded  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  alliance  with  Austria,  ‘  to  cement  the  ties  of  friendship  and 

*  kinsmanship  between  the  sovereigns,  and  to  devote  their  com- 
‘  mon  efforts  to  the  msuntenance  of  internal  and  external  peace 

*  and  legal  order  in  their  dominions.’  Under  this  treaty,  the 
contracting  Powers  agreed  jointly  to  repel  attacks  from  without. 
Austria  obtained  (by  the  second  article)  ‘  the  right  of  advancing 
‘  the  Imperial  troops  into  the  Modenese  territory,  and  of  occu- 
‘  pying  the  fortresses  there  whenever  the  interest  of  common 
‘  defence  or  military  caution  require  it.’  And  in  exchange  for 
this  power,  Austria  undertook  to  afford  to  the  Duke  of  Modena 
the  necessary  support  against  any  popular  corr  motion  in  his 
dominions,  which  his  own  force  should  be  unable  to  put  down. 
The  Duke  of  Modena  further  engaged  not  to  conclude  any 
military  convention  with  any  foreign  Power  without  the  previ¬ 
ous  consent  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.!  Soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  this  treaty,  2000  Austrians  entered  the  Modenese  territory. 
An  identical  treaty  was  shortly  afterwards  concluded  between 
Austria  and  the  Infant,  Duke  of  Parma,  then  reigning. 

These  treaties  constitute  the  principal  danger  at  this  moment 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  which  ^ey  profess  to  protect,  for  they 
undoubtedly  amount  to  a  considerable  extension  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  power  and  j)olitical  influence  of  Austria  beyond  her  own 
frontier,  the  line  of  the  Po ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that 
they  exceed  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  general  treaty  of  10th 


*  Published  in  Samwer’s  continuation  of  Martens,  vol.  xv.  p.  2ol. 
!  Published  in  Murhard’s  Martens,  vol.  xi.  p.  353. 
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June,  1817,  above  referred  to.  They  were  concluded  at  a  crisis 
when  the  tranquillity  of  the  Peninsula  was  threatened  by  great 
and  serious  dangers,  and  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Go¬ 
vernments  of  these  States.  At  the  present  time,  indeed,  Austria 
is  not  in  the  occupation  of  any  one  of  these  States  beyond  the 
Po,  except  Bologna  and  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  and  from  them 
she  is  re^y  to  withdraw  at  the  request  of  the  Pope,  and  on  the 
cessation  of  the  French  occupation  of  Rome.  But  Austria  has 
placed  herself  by  these  engagements  in  the  dangerous  position  of 
a  great  Power  liable  to  be  called  upon  by  these  lesser  States  to 
take  military  measures  which  would  probably  afford  grounds 
for  actual  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Sardinia  and  France.  The 
mere  existence  of  such  treaties  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  casus 
belli,  any  more  than  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelcssi,  which  placed 
the  Porte  under  the  exclusive  protection  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  could 
be  regarded  as  a  ground  of  war,  unless  it  had  been  put  in  force. 
In  the  present  temper  of  Italy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
Austria  did  resolve  to  put  these  treaties  in  force,  and  to  occupy 
the  territories  to  which  they  give  her  access,  such  an  advance 
would  be  denounced  as  an  ‘  invasion,’  which  is  the  term  Signor 
Farini  has  already  applied  to  her  previous  occupations.  To 
Austria,  therefore,  these  treaties  constitute  an  onerous  and  dan¬ 
gerous  obligation,  from  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  she 
should  derive  any  corresponding  advantage.  It  would,  therefore, 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to  her  own  security 
and  welfiire,  if  Lord  Cowley’s  mission  to  Vienna,  or  any  other 
consideration,  had  prevailed  upon  her  to  readjust  these  relations 
with  the  minor  Italian  States.  Lord  Palmerston  elicited  from 
Prince  Metternich,  in  1847,  a  most  emphatic  declaration  of  the 
respect  of  Austria  ‘  for  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
*  of  the  States  which  compose  Italy  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
‘treaties  of  1814  and  1815  ;’  to  which  was  added  the  assurance 
that  ‘  Austria  recognised  in  every  government  the  right  to  carry 
‘  out  the  reforms  and  the  ameliorations  which  it  may  judge  cal- 
‘  ciliated  to  advance  the  well-being  of  its  subjects.’  (^Italian 
Papers,  vol,  ii.  p.  1 57.)  This  principle,  and  the  rule  of  strict 
non-intervention  in  tenitories  beyond  her  own  frontiers,  it  is 
the  obvious  duty  and  interest  of  Austria  to  maintain,  if  she 
would  avert  the  calamity  of  a  counter-interference  on  the  part 
of  France. 

With  regard  to  the  offensive  and  defensive  treaties  between 
Austria  and  the  Duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma*,  Lord  Pal- 

*  The  exact  character  of  the  diplomatic  engagements  existing  with 
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mcrston  recorded  his  opinion  in  a  despatch,  dated  December 
27th,  1848,  the  very  time  when  he  is  represented  by  the  pam¬ 
phleteer  as  most  actively  engaged  in  combating  the  rights  of 
Austria  in  Italy.  His  words  are  remarkable: — 

*  However  much  those  treaties  may  in  principle  be  objected  to  by 
other  states,  and  especially  by  neighbouring  Italian  states,  as  intro¬ 
ducing  the  armed  interference  of  a  foreign  Power  into  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  two  duchies,  yet  those  treaties  do  seem  to  give  the 
Austrian  Government  a  right  to  send  troops  into  those  duchies  if  in¬ 
vited  by  their  respective  sovereigns ;  and,  in  fact,  the  main  objection 
against  those  treaties  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  they  do  confer 
that  right  on  the  Austrian  Government.’  (Italian  Papers,  Part  III. 

p.  682.) 

Even  M.  Emile  dc  Girardin  remarks  in  his  pamphlet,  bearing 
the  ominous  title  of  *  La  Guerre,’  that  in  common  justice  to 
Austria  she  has  at  least  the  same  right  to  conclude  treaties  of 
this  nature  with  the  sovereigns  of  neighbouring  States  who  are 
her  kinsmen  and  allies,  as  France  has  to  conclude  treaties  with 
Piedmont.  To  dispute  the  treaty-making  power  of  Sovereign 
States  would  be  in  fact  to  introduce  endless  causes  of  hostility, 
and  to  limit  our  own  means  of  action ;  for  if  we  succeed  in  per¬ 
suading  these  very  States  to  change  their  policy  and  adhere  to  a 
different  system  of  alliances — a  thing  which  has  happened  be¬ 
fore,  and  may  again — it  is  by  treaties  alone  that  such  engage¬ 
ments  could  be  maintained.  ^Ye  are  far,  therefore,  from  dis¬ 
puting  the  abstract  right  of  Austria  to  conclude  and  maintain 
these  treaties ;  but  we  hold  them  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
impolitic,  and  they  aggravate  her  own  difficulties  by  connecting 
her  more  closely  with  the  Italian  sovereigns,  and  rendering  her 
more  obnoxious  to  the  hostility  of  the  Italian  people.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  wide  distinction  between  general  treaties,  negotiated 
at  a  European  Congress,  assented  to  by  all  States,  forming  the 
basis  of  European  law,  and  conventions  such  as  these,  which 
are  in  fact  separate  agreements  tending  to  modify  the  territorial 
limits  of  powerful  empires.  The  former  class  consists  of  public 
engagements  of  paramount  authority ;  the  latter  are  subsidiary 
arrangements,  which  ought  to  yield  whenever  they  trench  on 
the  rights  of  other  States  or  the  general  interests  of  the  world. 

Having  thus  established  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  that  govern  the  policy  of  all  the  parties  to  the 
general  settlement  of  1815,  in  reference  to  these  questions,  we 


reference  to  the  Italian  duchies,  and  of  the  treaties  in  question,  will 
be  found  in  the  Italian  papers  laid  before  Parliament  in  1849.  (Part 
II.  p.  390.) 
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shall  now  proceed  to  notice  in  succession  the  heads  of  the  pam- 

Shlet  published  in  February  last  by  the  French  Government. 

'hat  pamphlet  is  not  an  ephemeral  production.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  long  and  careful  deliberation,  and  if  any  doubt  were 
entertained  as  to  the  authorship  of  it,  we  could  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  point  out  passages  of  a  striking  similarity  in  the  ‘  Id4es 
*  Napoleoniennes,’  published  by  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French  in  1839,  during  his  exile  in  this  country.  They  are 
in  fact  the  opinions  he  has  entertained,  with  that  fixity  which  is 
characteristic  of  his  mind,  for  a  long  series  of  years.  They  were 
probably  conceived  at  the  time  of  his  early  connexion  with  the 
Italian  patriots  in  the  movement  of  1831 ;  they  were  cautiously 
avowed  in  London ;  they  were  silently  elaborated  in  the  forced 
seclusion  of  Ham ;  they  were  indicated  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris  at  the  close  of  the  late  war ;  and  the  publication  of  them 
to  the  world  demonstrates,  that  in  the  opinion  of  their  author, 
the  time  for  their  application  had  arrived.  Circumstances  have 
subsequently  occuiTed  which  have  rendered  their  application 
far  more  difficult  than  was  imagined,  but  we  are  not  yet 
satisfied  that  the  same  ends  will  not  be  pursued  by  other  means 
and  ill  another  form. 

The  character  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  combines  se¬ 
veral  qualities  which  are  not  commonly  united — a  mind  bold, 
chimerical,  and  speculative,  dwelling  long  on  its  own  creations, 
tenacious  in  the  extreme  degree  of  conceptions  which  Ijave 
scarcely  the  semblance  of  probability,  but  cautious  and  often 
hesitating  in  action.  The  incidents  of  his  life  have  been  so 
strange,  his  success  so  complete  where  it  was  most  impro¬ 
bable,  his  career  so  muoh  more  like  a  tale  of  Aladdin’s  lamp 
than  the  ordinary  and  rational  course  of  human  events,  that 
to  his  mind  the  most  fanciful  objects  acquire  consistency  and 
probability,  —  the  most  positive  sometimes  appear  unreal. 
But  though  his  confidence  in  his  fortunes  is  great,  it  is  not 
unbounded ;  he  consults  the  hour  as  well  as  the  man,  and 
his  resolution  fluetuates  for  a  time,  as  if  it  hung  on  the 
quivering  needle  of  a  compass  or  the  trickling  sand  of  an  hour¬ 
glass.  This  tentative  process  might  be  traced  by  those  who 
watched  his  conduct  on  a  much  smaller  theatre  in  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  attempts  on  Stnisbourg  and  Boulogne.  The  same 
course  was  followed  throughout  the  proceedings  which  began  on 
the  10th  December,  1848,  and  ended  on  the  2nd  December, 
1852,  by  placing  on  his  head  the  Imperial  crown.  The 
same  course  may  be  traced  in  his  foreign  policy,  and  in  the 
design  for  changing  the  territorial  division  of  Europe.  No 
doubt  the  wise  and  politic  consideration  he  has  met  with  from 
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successive  governments  in  this  country  have  materially  affected 
his  conduct  to  other  States.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  execution 
of  rash  and  aggressive  projects  lay  in  the  certainty  that  they 
would  at  once  cost  him  the  alliance  of  England. 

Hence,  the  very  first  section  of  this  pamphlet  attempts  to 
show  that  the  policy  it  advocates  towards  Italy  is  an  English 
policy — that  England  is  bound  by  her  antecedents  to  support 
it,  and  that  the  intentions  of  the  English  Cabinet  in  1847  and 
1848  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  sanction  of  the  schemes  of  France 
in  1859.  This  artifice,  for  as  such  we  must  regard  it,  falls  to 
pieces  before  the  general  eonsiderations  we  have  already  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  Italian  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The  support  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  to  the  liberal  cause  in  Italy  was  given 
to  constitutional  monarchy,  to  national  institutions,  and  to  terri¬ 
torial  rights.  We  withhold  our  sympathy  from  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  i)arty,  whether  it  be  represented  by  Mazzini  or  by  an 
Imperial  prince,  from  foreign  intervention  and  from  military 
aggressions,  from  whatever  side  they  proceed.  Nothing  can  be 
more  disingenuous  than  to  apply  the  language  used  by  a  British 
Minister,  under  circumstances  of  a  totally  different  character, 
eleven  years  ago,  to  events  brought  about  by  an  opposite  motive. 
The  pamphlet  (p.  8.),  quotes  two  extracts  from  a  despatch  said 
to  have  been  addressed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  Lord  Ponsonby 
on  the  29th  October,  1848,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
British  Government  were  of  opinion  that  Austria  could  not  per¬ 
manently  retain  her  possessions  in  Northern  Italy,  and  that  the 
wisest  course  for  her  to  pursue  would  be  to  emancipate  Lom¬ 
bardy,  an  opinion  which  was  entertained  at  that  time  by  the 
Archduke  John  himself.  On  turning  to  this  despatch,  which 
bears  the  date  of  November  11th,  1848,  and  not  of  the  29th 
October,  we  find  with  some  surprise  that  the  extracts  made  from 
it  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  are  essentially  inaccurate,  and 
that  the  principal  argument  used  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  that 
occasion  has  been  suppressed  altogether. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  of  opinion  that  the  moment  was  favour¬ 
able  to  a  due  calculation  by  Austria  of  the  chances  of  the 
future,  and  for  making  an  arrangement  to  release  Lombardy 
from  Austrian  rule,  by  establishing  a  separate  viceroyalty  or 
otherwise.  The  authority  of  the  Imperial  arms  had  been  trium¬ 
phantly  re-established  in  Lombardy  and  at  Vienna.  The  Em¬ 
peror  was  therefore  free  to  take  any  course  which  a  prudent  policy 
might  prescribe.  But  another  circumstance  was  pointed  out  by  the 
English  Minister,  as  of  great  importance  in  the  then  state  of 
affairs.  France  was  on  the  eve  of  that  election  which  placed 
Louis  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  Republic,  and  the  opinion 
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which  Lord  Palmerston  expressed  on  that  contingency  was  in 
the  following  terms :  — 

‘  Important  changes  may  take  place  in  France.  The  election  which 
is  coming  on  next  month  may  bring  other  men  into  power  in  that 
country  :  with  other  men  another  policy  may  come  in.  Traditional 
maxims  of  policy,  connected  with  a  busier  action  in  regard  to  foreign 
countries,  may  be  taken  up  as  the  guide  of  the  government  of  France. 
Popular  feeling  in  that  country,  which  at  present  inclines  to  peace, 
might  easily  be  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and  the  glory,  as  it 
would  be  considered  in  France,  of  freeing  the  whole  of  Italy  up  to 
the  Alps  from  the  domination  of  Austria,  might  reconcile  the  French 
nation  to  many  sacrifices  and  to  great  exertions.  Occasions  for  call¬ 
ing  upon  France  to  interfere  in  favour  of  Italian  independence  would 
not  long  be  wanting,  and  would  be  amply  afforded  by  the  Lombards 
so  soon  as  it  was  known  by  them  that  the  French  government  and 
people  were  disposed  to  answer  to  their  call.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
doubt  that  an  efficient  and  powerful  French  army,  aided  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  general  rising  of  the  Italians,  would  be  too  strong  for 
the  force  which  Austria  could  spare  for  operations  in  Italy ;  and  the 
probability  is,  that  in  such  a  case  Austria  would  lose  everything  in 
Italy  even  up  to  the  Alps.’  {Italian  Papers,  ISIS,  p.  567.) 

Considering  the  state  of  Hungary  in  the  autumn  of  1848, 
and  the  recent  overthrow  of  all  authority  at  Vienna,  this  appre¬ 
hension  was  not  unreasonable,  and  Lord  Palmerston  thought 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  meet  the  danger  by  a  concession. 
But  what  was  the  danger?  That  of  a  French  intervention. 
The  evident  object  and  intention  of  the  British  Minister  was  to 
prevent  that  calamity ;  and  in  the  various  transactions  in  which 
W’e  have  been  engaged  with  France,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
—  wh.at  indeed  needs  no  avowal  —  that  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  this  country  has  been  to  deter  France  from  attacking  the 
public  treaties  of  Europe,  and  that  our  alliance  has  flourished  in 
proportion  to  the  respect  which  she,  in  common  with  ourselves, 
has  shown  for  those  treaties. 

It  is  true  that  England  sought  to  lessen  the  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  battle  of  Novara,  which  was  fought  by  Charles 
Albert,  in  defiance  of  our  earnest  remonstrances ;  it  is  true  that 
England  has  ever  since  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  constitutional  government  of  Piedmont ;  it  is  true  that 
we  encouraged  and  assisted  her  to  join  us  in  the  Crimean  war, 
and  that  at  Paris,  when  France  and  Austria  would  have 
excluded  the  representative  of  Sardinia  from  the  general  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Congress,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  only 
entitled  to  take  a  part  w'hen  the  interests  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try  were  under  discussion,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  ener¬ 
getic  remonstrance  of  the  British  Plenipotentiary  that  M.  de 
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Cavour  was  admitted  to  the  Conference  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Great  Powers.*  He  subsequently  requited  that  benefit  by  join¬ 
ing  his  voice  to  Russia  and  France  on  all  the  questions  which 
arose  upon  the  interpretation  and  execution  of  the  treaty,  in 
opposition  to  the  just  demands  of  England,  Turkey,  and  Austria. 
The  union  of  the  policy  of  Russia  and  of  France  —  a  union 
pregnant  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  best  interests  of 
Europe  —  became  from  that  moment  an  object  eagerly  pursued 
by  the  Sardinian  Minister,  and  from  Russia  especially  he  received 
encouragement  and  support.  In  fact,  at  that  moment  the  policy 
of  Sardinia  was  already  directed,  not  to  the  pacification  of  the 
East,  but  to  a  future  contest  in  Italy.  Thus  a  combination 
was  speedily  formed  at  Paris,  between  our  allies  and  the 
enemy  we  had  just  vanquished.  Before  many  months  had 
elapsed  the  Russian  fleet,  which  had  been  annihilated  in  the 
Black  Sea,  found  a  Mediterranean  haven  in  the  Sardinian  port 
of  Villa  Franca,  and  the  closest  intimacy  has  sprung  up  between 
these  governments  which  have  no  common  tie  but  their  extreme 
animosity  to  a  fourth  Power. 

We  may  here  remark  that  M.  de  Cavour  has  more  than  once 
•claimed  the  merit  of  having  brought  what  is  called  the  ‘  Italian 
Question  ’  before  the  Congress  of  Paris :  on  this  ground  he  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  on  his  return  to  Turin,  and  honours  were 
conferred  on  him  throughout  Italy.  But  the  protocols  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  prove  that  whatever  was  said  on  the  subject  of  Italy  was  said 
by  Count  Walewski  and  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  sitting  of  the  8th 
April,  1856,  and  that  it  related  exclusively  to  the  occupation  of 
the  Papal  States  by  foreign  troops,  and  to  the  reactionary  violence 
of  the  King  of  Naples.  Count  Cavour’s  own  short  observations 
were  judiciously  confined  to  the  same  subjects.  It  is  true  that  on 
the  16th  April  the  Sardinian  Minister  did  address  a  note  on  the 
general  state  of  Italy  to  the  English  and  French  Cabinets,  which 
has  since  been  laid  before  Parliament,  but  that  note  formed  no  part 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  and  was  probably  intended 
chiefly  to  gratify  the  national  party  at  Turin.  This  transaction 
is  related  with  great  accuracy  in  the  third  of  Count  Catinelli’s 
very  able  and  instructive  ‘  Etudes,’  which  w’e  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  to  those  who  arc  desirous  to  know  what  can  be  said  on 


*  We  are  surprised  that  31.  de  Cavour  should  have  urged  this 
precedent  in  support  of  his  claim  to  attend  the  Congress  now  about 
to  assemble.  Piedmont  has  no  claim  to  enter  a  conference  of  the 
Great  Powers,  though  she  had  a  claim  to  enter  a  conference  oi belli¬ 
gerents  in  1S56.  The  true  precedent  to  follow  is  that  of  Belgium  at 
the  Conference  of  London  in  1831. 
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both  sides  of  the  question.  The  visit  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
to  this  country  after  the  war  led  to  explanations  which  can 
have  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  His  Majesty  as  to  the 
views  entertained  by  British  statesmen  on  the  subject  of  terri¬ 
torial  changes  in  Italy. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider,  with  more  brevity,  the  second 
head  of  the  Imperial  pamphlet,  which  is  directed  to  prove  that 
Germany,  properly  so  called,  has  no  interest  in  Italy ;  that 
German  nationality  is  interested  in  casting  off  altogether  the 
fragment  of  Italian  nationality  that  adheres  to  the  skirts  of  the 
empire  ;  that  Prussia,  ‘  which  tends  to  become  the  head  of  the 

*  Germanic  Body,  has  an  immense  interest  in  keeping  Austria 

*  within  bounds ;  and  that,  by  becoming  her  ally,  she  would  lend 

*  a  hand  to  her  own  abasement,  and  thus  disavow  the  work  of 

*  Frederic  the  Great’  The  tendency  of  these  suggestions  is 
too  obvious  to  require  comment.  They  have  certainly  deceived 
no  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  they  derive  their 
sole  importance  from  the  intention  they  disclose  to  dissever,  if 
possible,  the  Germanic  Body ;  to  si>eculate  on  the  jealousies  and 
divisions  of  Prussia  and  Austria ;  to  flatter  the  former  Power, 
in  order  to  isolate  the  latter  ;  and  to  purchase  the  connivance  of 
Germany  in  the  spoliation  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Happily 
for  Germany,  and  for  the  world,  it  is  not  the  policy  of  Frederic 
the  Great  which  now  constitutes  the  force  and  glory  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy.  That  policy  may  still  have  been  felt  when 
Prussia  withdrew  from  the  contest  against  the  French  Republic 
by  the  Peace  of  Basle,  and  left  Austria  to  continue  the  contest 
single-handed  in  three  successive  wars.  But  the  year  wliich 
followed  Austerlitz,  beheld  Jena.  We  know,  and  Prussia  knows, 
what  was  the  end  of  that  selfish  and  irresolute  policy  —  degra¬ 
dation  and  defeat  beyond  all  human  endurance,  which  were  not 
wiped  out  until  the  united  armies  of  Germany  fought  once 
more  in  a  common  cause.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Austria  can 
stand  without  Germany,  or  Germany  without  Austria;  especially 
at  a  moment  when  France  and  Russia  are  in  close  alliance. 
All  the  German  States  are  Confederates,  w'hosc  existence,  as 
regards  foreign  Powers,  is  indissolubly  joined.  As  far  as  the 
opinion  and  influence  of  this  country  extend,  the  maintenance 
of  a  firm  and  intimate  union  throughout  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  policy  of  England,  for 
without  that  union  peace  can  never  be  secure,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Europe  cannot  be  preserved. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  effect  of  the  passage 
in  the  Imperial  pamphlet  here  referred  to,  and  of  the  undis¬ 
guised  attempts  of  the  Court  of  _^France  to  sow  dissension  in 
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Germany,  has  been  precisely  the  contrary  of  that  which  the 
author  of  this  policy  seems  to  have  contemplated.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  great  collapse  of  1849,  the  German  States 
and  the  German  people  have  been  stirred  by  a  generous  and 
gallant  feeling  of  national  union,  which  would  rise,  on  further 
provocation,  to  the  height  of  military  enthusiasm.  The  young 
sovereign  who  fills  the  throne  of  the  German  Caesars  is  brave 
and  resolute,  and,  were  the  emergency  to  arise,  we  have  no 
doubt  his  appeal  would  be  heard  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
empire.  Alliance  with  Franee  would  now  be  regarded  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  an  inexpiable  degradation.  The  second  Empire  has 
no  Bavaria,  no  Saxony,  no  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  amongst 
its  courtiers ;  and  the  injudicious  language  employed  at  Paris 
has  given  to  Austria  twice  the  strength  she  could  herself  bring 
into  the  field.  For  Prussia  to  stand  aloof  in  such  an  emergency, 
or  to  place  herself,  as  M.  de  Schleinitz  has  attempted  to  do  in 
his  circular  despatch,  on  the  same  footing  as  Russia  or  Great 
Britain,  foreign  and  neutral  Powers,  would  be  to  renounce  the 
character  of  a  German  Power  altogether.  The  answer  of  the 
minor  German  Courts  to  Austria  is,  on  the  contrary,  eminently 
patriotic  and  judicious ;  and  the  temporary  check  given  to  the 
warlike  and  aggressive  policy  of  France  is  mainly  due  to  the 
manifest  determination  of  Germany  to  stand  up  as  one  man 
against  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  third  point  in  the  pamphlet  which  attracts  our  notice,  is 
the  assumption  that  the  policy  of  France  is  ‘simply  aiming  at 
*  the  consolidation  of  the  peace  of  Europe  by  applying  her  power 
‘  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  threaten  it.’  The  grand  and 
necessary  objects  of  the  first  Empire  were,  it  is  said,  ‘  territorial 
‘  and  political  defence,  and  moral  expansion  for  the  benefit  of 
‘  other  nations,’  so  that  the  acquisitions  of  France  on  the  Rhine, 
the  Scheldt,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps  were  only  the  out¬ 
works  of  the  French  Empire.  The  following  passage  must  be 
cited  as  it  stands 

‘  The  motives  of  the  domination  of  the  Emperor  over  Italy  were 
explained  by  him  in  one  of  his  memorable  conversations  at  Sf.  Helena. 
“  As  for  the  Italians,”  said  he,  “  their  agglomeration  was  already 
“  considerably  advanced.  All  that  was  needed  was  time  to  ripen  the 
“  union  of  their  feelings  and  their  laws.  The  annexation  of  Piedmont 
“  to  France,  and  that  of  Parma.  Tuscany,  and  Rome,  were  only  tem- 
“  porary  measures,  with  no  other  object  than  to  superintend,  protect, 
“  and  advance  the  national  education  of  the  Italians.”  Nor  was  this 
generous  idea  a  mere  afterthought  of  the  illustrious  exile  :  it  was  the 
essence  of  his  policy,  as  was  proved  by  the  official  answer  given  in 
1808  to  M.  Melzi,  who  headed  the  deputation  charged  to  offer  him 
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the  crown  of  Italy.  That  answer  throws  a  beam  of  light  upon  this 
historical  question.  “I  have  always,”  said  he,  “intended  to  create 
“  Italian  nationality  free  and  independent.  I  accept  the  crown,  and 
“  I  will  keep  it,  but  only  as  long  as  my  interests  require”  The  cam* 
paigns  of  the  Revolution  and  the  conquests  of  the  Empire  were, 
therefore,  a  violent  measure  and  a  lost  expedient  of  strife  and 
propaganda,  but  not  a  system.  The  Emperor  only  made  Germany 
and  Italy  French  in  order  to  prepare  them  some  day  to  become  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian.*  ...  If  France,  which  desires  peace,  were  forced 
to  make  war,  Europe  w’ould  no  doubt  be  moved,  but  she  need  not  be 
alarmed,  her  independence  would  not  be  at  stake.  Tiiis  war,  which 
fortunately  is  not  probable,  would  have  no  other  object,  from  the  day 
when  it  becomes  necessary,  than  to  anticipate  revolutions  by  affording 
just  satisfaction  to  the  demands  of  nations,  and  by  protecting  and 
guaranteeing  the  acknowledged  principles  and  authentic  rights  of 
their  nationality.’  (Pp.  22-7.) 

We  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  transcribe  without  astonish¬ 
ment  a  passage  so  outrageously  repugnant  to  the  truth  of  history. 
To  speak  of  Napoleon  I.  as  the  protector  and  cherisher  of  na¬ 
tionalities — to  describe  his  dominion  over  Europe  as  ‘  an  expan- 
*  sion  of  moral  influence  ’ — to  suppose  that  he  had  annexed  Italy 
and  trampled  on  Germany  only  to  teach  the  Italians  and  Germans 
to  be  men — to  imagine  that  he  ever  intended  to  relax  the  gripe 
of  his  oppression  on  one  single  province  of  that  vast  and  ill- 
gotten  empire,  is  an  extravagance  which  might  be  pardoned  in 
the  dreams  of  an  enthusiast,  but  it  assumes  a  different  character 
when  it  is  deliberately  repeated  under  the  8.anction  of  his  nephew 
and  representative.  Every  recorded  incident  in  the  life  of 
Napoleon  I.  repudiates  such  a  construction.  Every  letter  wdiich 
comes  to  light  proves  the  utter  scorn  with  which  he  regarded  the 

*  The  same  idea  is  expressed  almost  in  the  same  w'ords  by  the 
Prince  Napoleon  Louis  in  his  ‘  Idees  Napoleoniennes  ’  of  1839 
(p.  loO.)  :  ‘  Napoleon  avail  reuni  au  grand  Empire  le  Piedmont,  ainsi 
‘  que  Rome  et  Florence,  dans  le  but  d’habituer  ces  peuples  a  un  gou- 
‘  vernement  qui  fit  les  homines  citoyens  et  soldats.  Une  fois  les 
‘  guerres  finies  il  les  aurait  rendues  a  la  mere  patrie.’  The  same  pas¬ 
sage  also  refers  to  the  declaration  to  M.  Melzi  in  1808,  quoted  in  the 
pamphlet.  The  identity  of  the  two  publications  on  this  subject  is 
complete.  Melzi’s  own  account  of  that  interview,  as  recorded  by 
Count  Balbo  in  his  ‘  Speranze  d’ltalia,’  is  widely  different.  Melzi 
proposed  that  Northern  Italy  should  be  placed  under  one  ruler.  Na¬ 
poleon  assented.  Melzi  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  House  of  Savoy 
should  he  that  ruler.  Napoleon  smiled.  Melzi  persisted,  and  said  it 
would  conduce  to  the  balance  of  power.  *  Who  talks  of  the  balance 
‘  of  power  ?  ’  exclaimed  Napoleon.  A  silence  ensued.  Melzi  re¬ 
sumed,  ‘I  am  wrong  there;  I  ought  to  have  spoken  of  preponderance* 
‘  Now  you  have  it,’  rejoined  the  Emperor. 
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inuttored  curses  of  the  foreign  nations  he  had  yoked  to  his  car. 
Take  the  two  remarkable  volumes  of  his  own  correspondence 
during  the  first  Italian  campaigns,  which,  with  singular  candour, 
have  been  published  by  order  of  Napoleon  III.  —  every  page 
breathes  the  stern  authority  of  revolutionary  war.  Take  the 
letters  addressed  to  King  Joseph  when  in  Naples  and  in  Spain, 
in  which  that  temperate  ruler  is  admonished  to  strengthen  his 
government  by  acts  of  violence  and  force,  and  to  crush  every 
sign  of  national  feeling  among  his  subjects.*  Take  the  long 
series  of  contributions  of  war  levied  on  conquered,  and  even  on 
allied,  states  —  the  plunder  of  churches  and  museums  —  the 
insults  heaped  on  every  independent  and  illustrious  head,  insults 
more  deadly  than  the  injuries  they  endured  —  the  military 
murders  of  the  Marquis  Rodio  at  Naples,  and  Palm  in 
Germany  —  the  internecine  war  between  the  secret  national 
societies  which  covered  Europe  and  the  Imperial  Police  —  the 
universal  and  detested  yoke  cast  upon  all  national  thought, 
action,  feeling,  law,  which  burst  at  length  with  the  crash  of 
an  earthquake  and  hurled  the  tyrant  to  the  dust;  and  with 
these  events  fresh  in  our  memories  —  for  our  fathers  bore  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  resisting  that  dire  oppression — we  pro¬ 
test,  in  the  name  of  all  freedom  and  of  every  people,  against  the 
audacious  assertion  that  the  national  rights  and  interests  of 
mankind  w’crc  to  be  secured  by  him  who  was  their  unrelent¬ 
ing  oppressor.  Once  only,  in  his  whole  career,  did  the  First 
Napoleon  render  a  service  to  the  nationalities  of  Europe,  when 
he  roused  them  to  a  pitch  of  unexampled  union  and  vigour  to 
throw  off  his  intolerable  yoke. 

We  are  at  no  loss  to  select  from  the  innumerable  examples 
which  refute  this  astonishing  position,  one  or  two  striking  in¬ 
stances  of  what  French  dominion  under  the  Empire  really  was. 
Lord  Broughton,  whose  interesting  reminiscences  of  Italy  are 
before  us,  shall  supply  them ;  and  they  might  be  multiplied  to 
any  extent.  We  have  the  more  pleasure  in  taking  these  in¬ 
stances  from  Lord  Broughton,  because  he  visited  Italy  with 

*  Consult  ‘  Cesare  Cantu  Storia  degli  Italian!,’  vol.  vi.  p.  251.  for 
a  lively  picture  of  the  atrocity  of  the  Frencli  government  of  Italy, 
In  fact,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  only  used  the  Italians  to  assist  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Joseph, 
speaking  of  the  disaffection  of  Calabria,  he  says,  ‘  Je  ne  pardonne 
■  rien  ;  faites  passer  par  les  armes  au  moins  six  cents  revoltes,  faites 
‘  bruler  les  maisons,  trente  des  principaux  de  cliaque  village,  et  distri- 
‘  buez  leurs  biens  a  I’amiee.  Livrez  au  sac  deux  ou  trois  bourgades 
‘  de  plus  mauvaise  conduite  ;  cela  servira  d’exemple,  et  rendra  aux 
‘  soldats  la  joie  et  I’envie  de  s’agiter.’ 
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Lord  Byron  directly  after  the  war,  and  his  sympathies  were 
certainly  not  peculiarly  hostile  to  Napoleon,  or  favourable  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

The  real  object  of  the  French  Directory  and  of  Bonaparte 
himself  in  the  conquest  of  Italy  in  1797  was  to  procure  a 
territory  which  should  be  restored  to  Austria  on  condition  of 
her  assenting  at  the  peace  to  the  annexation  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  the  territory  of  the  French  Republic.  By  the 
secret  article  of  Leoben*  signed  on  the  18th  April,  1797, 
Austria  ceded  the  territory  beyond  the  Oglio,  on  condition  of 
obtaining  all  the  Venetian  territory  on  terra  firma,  as  well  as 
Dalmatia  and  Istria,  and  in  Bonaparte’s  despatch  to  the 
Directory  of  the  19th  April  the  spoliation  of  Venice  is  dis¬ 
cussed  and  justified.  But  the  scheme  was  not  yet  mature. 
In  Bonaparte’s  letter  to  the  Municipality  of  Venice,  of  May 
26.  1797,  (five  weeks  after  their  annihilation  had  been  secretly 
decreed)  these  words  occur. 

‘  Dans  toutes  les  circonstances  je  ferai  tout  ce  qui  sera  cn  mon 
pouvoir  pour  vous  donner  des  preuves  du  desir  que  j’ai  de  voir  con- 
solider  votre  liberte,  et  de  voir  la  miserable  Italic  se  placer  enfin, 
avec  gloire,  libre  et  independante  des  etrangers.’ 

At  this  very  time  a  plot  was  carried  on  by  French  agents 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Venetian  Government,  though  a 
pretended  treaty  had  been  signed  on  the  16th  May,  at  !Milan, 
between  the  French  General  and  the  Venetian  deputies. 
During  the  summer  of  that  year  Venice  was  occupied  by 
French  troops  and  administered  by  a  French  Commission,  and 
on  the  18th  October  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  which  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  independence  of  Venice  and  handed  over  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic  to  Austria.  Even  the  Directory  were 
revolted  at  the  cynical  treachery  of  their  General  to  the  cause 
of  Italy.  Bonaparte  himself  replied  to  the  last  protest  of  the 
Venetian  municipality  that  ‘the  Venetian  people  were  little 
‘fitted  for  liberty;  if  they  were  capable  of  appreciating  it,  and 
‘  had  the  virtue  necessary  for  acquiring  it,  well  and  good :  ex- 
‘  isting  circumstances  gave  them  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
‘  proving  it :  let  them  defend  it.’  f 

One  other  example  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  French 
Empire  to  Italian  nationality.  If  there  be  any  portion  of  the 
French  administration  in  Italy  which  has  been  regarded  from  a 
distance  with  regret,  it  is  the  viceregal  government  of  Eugene. 


*  Corrcspondance  de  Napoleon  I.,  vol.  ii.  p.  499. 
t  Lord  Broughton’s  ‘Italy,’ vol.  i.  pp.  125-34.  Dam,  ‘Hist,  de 
‘Venise,’  liv.  xxxviii.  p.  439. 
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Tlie  Ministers  of  the  Italian  Kingdom  were  honest  and  able ; 
lar^e  numbers  of  the  Milanese  entered  the  public  service ;  and 
Italian  troops  shared  the  glory  of  the  Imperial  armies.  But 
though  Lombardy  had  undoubtedly  less  to  complain  of  under 
Eugene  than  under  Austria,  after  a  time  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  Italian  adherents  were  not  a  whit  less  unpopular. 
The  following  passage  from  Lord  Broughton  gives  a  striking 
and  apposite  account  of  the  state  of  things  which  actually 
prevailed ; — 

‘  It  is  now  well  known,  and  no  danger  can  result  from  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  fact,  that  for  some  time  previous  to  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  a  widely-extended  conspiracy  had  been  formed  in  his 
Italian  provinces,  having  for  its  object  tlie  long-desired,  unattainable 
independence  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  secret,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  was  in  the  breasts  of  no  less  than  four  thousand  individuals, 
calling  themselves  Freemasons,  and  communicating  by  the  masonic 
signs  in  use,  not  in  France,  but  in  England.  These  persons,  although 
for  ordinary  purposes  they  acted  with  all  the  Freemasons  of  Italy, 
yet,  for  special  political  objects,  were  governed  by  rules  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  chiefs  known  only  to  themselves.  Thus  Prince  Eugene 
was  grand-master  of  Lombardy,  but  the  private  grand-master  was 
the  real  head  of  the  brotherhood,  and  of  the  project  of  which  it  was 
intended  the  viceroy  should  be  the  last  to  hear,  and  which  was  scru¬ 
pulously  concealed  from  every  one  supposed  to  be  connected  with 

French  interests . The  battle  of  Hanau  afforded  the  Italians 

the  last  opportunity  of  displaying  their  military  genius  beyond  the 
Alps ;  and  when  General  Zucchi,  who  commanded  their  contingent 
of  the  French  army,  returned  to  Milan,  he  proclaimed  publicly  that 
he  was  authorised  to  announce  that  Napoleon  resigned  the  iron 
crown,  released  his  Italian  subjects  and  soldiers  from  their  oaths,  and 
left’ the  whole  of  their  armed  force  to  work  out  the  independence  of 
their  common  country.  This  certainly  was,  if  any,  the  time  to  secure 
that  glorious  object.  Eugene  and  his  council  deliberated  on  a  de¬ 
claration  proclaiming  the  union  of  all  the  states  of  Upper  Italy,  with 
Eugene  for  their  constitutional  monarch,  and  France  for  a  permanent 
ally.  The  decree  was  written,  and  preparations  made  for  sending  it 
to  all  the  provincial  prefects;  but  the  prince  hesitated,  and  the  decree 
was  cancelled.  He  was  unwilling  to  convoke  the  electoral  or  repre¬ 
sentative  bodies,  fearful  lest  his  influence,  declining  daily  with  the 
disasters  of  his  imperial  step-father,  should  prove  too  weak  to  place 
the  crown  on  his  own  head.  The  patriot  Freemasons  also  were  in¬ 
active,  partly  because  they  were  aware  of  divisions  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  and  partly  because  they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  England 
to  secure  their  liberties  at  a  general  peace.  Some  of  the  bolder  mal¬ 
contents,  amongst  them  Pino,  opened  communication  with  Murat, 
who  was  advancing  through  the  Roman  States  with  designs  unknown 
to  others,  and  probably  not  determined  upon  by  himself.  Tlie  war 
came  at  last  into  Italy,  and,  according  to  approved  precedents,  the 
Austrians  advanced  with  the  assurance  that  they  came  to  liberate  the 
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Lombards  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  had  no  desire  to  regain  their 
ancient  Cisalpine  possessions.  An  English  general  officer  was  charged 
to  pledge  the  imperial  word  of  Francis  the  First  to  that  effect.  In 
fact,  the  independence  of  Italy  had  been  one  of  the  conditions  pro¬ 
posed  to  Napoleon  at  Dresden  in  1813.*  Not  one  of  all  the  champions 
contending  for  the  honour  of  imposing  a  master  on  this  unhappy 
country  omitted  the  usual  ceremony  of  promising  better  days  of  free¬ 
dom  and  happiness.  The  Austrian  general,  Nugent,  and  his  English 
partisans,  disembarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po  and  overran  Romagna, 
and  before  tliey  were  repulsed  by  the  French  general,  Grenier,  near 
Parma,  had  time  to  proclaim  themselves  “  disinterested  liberators.” 
Prince  Eugene,  in  his  proclamation  of  the  4th  of  February  (1814), 
from  Verona,  declared  that  Murat  had  for  the  three  past  months  pro¬ 
mised  to  march  to  his  aid.  But  Murat  was  now  the  ally  of  Austria  ; 
and  advancing  towards  Lombardy,  proclaimed,  by  the  mouth  of  his 
general,  Carascosa,  the  independence  of  Italy.  The  English,  Sicilians, 
Calabrians,  and  Greeks,  who  landed  at  Leghorn  under  the  command 
of  Lord  William  Bcntinck,  assumed  the  same  generous  character  of 
liberators  and  friends,  allies  in  the  same  pious  enterprise  —  the  final 
emancipation  of  all  Italy  from  a  foreign  yoke.  It  must  seem  to  us, 
who  have  seen  the  event,  very  strange  that  the  most  credulous  of  the 
patriot  Italians  should  have  indulged  in  any  hopes  not  derived  from 
the  acknowledged  prowess  of  their  own  Italian  army ;  nor  would 
they  perhaps,  if  Eugene  had  adopted  a  decided  course,  and  raised  the 
national  banner.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do ;  he  preferred,  for 
the  time,  constancy  to  his  great  benefactor ;  and  in  his  declaration  of 
the  4th  of  February,  1814,  from  Verona,  “Fidelity,”  not  “Libebty,” 
was  declared  to  be  the  watchword  of  all  true  Italians.’ 


*  Lord  Broughton  is  wrong  in  this  particular.  Tiie  conditions 
proposed  to  Napoleon  by  Prince  Metternich  in  August,  1813,  con¬ 
tained  not  a  word  about  the  independence  of  Italy.  They  stipulated 
the  restoration  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  to  Austria,  but  no  change 
in  any  part  of  Italy,  which  would  have  continued  to  form  part  of 
the  French  Empire,  or  to  be  governed  by  French  viceroys.  (See  the 
conditions  in  Thiers,  vol.  xvi.  p.  217.)  But  at  the  close  of  1813  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Allies  to  detach  both  Eugene  and  Murat 
from  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  by  offering  to  the  former  the  throne  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  to  the  latter  that  of  Naples.  Murat  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  signed  a  treaty  with  Austria  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1814,  which  he  soon  violated  :  Eugene,  from  honourable  motives,  re¬ 
fused  a  similar  offer.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  proposal  was  made  to 
the  Viceroy  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1813,  by  the  Prince  Thurn 
and  Taxis,  at  Verona,  in  direct  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  Prince 
Metternich,  and  had  he  joined  the  coalition  and  adhered  to  it,  the  fate 
of  Northern  Italy  would  have  been  changed.  But  he  persevered,  and 
Lombardy  was  in  fact  reconquered  by  Austria  at  the  battle  of  the 
Mincio,  fought  on  the  8th  of  February,  1814.  The  whole  transaction 
is  accurately  related  by  Count  Catinelli.  {Etudes,  p.  32.) 
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The  account  which  follows  of  the  revolutionary  movements 
at  Milan  on  the  fall  of  the  French  Emperor  is  highly 
instructive  and  interesting.  The  cry  was  raised  ‘  Patria  e 
‘  Independenza,  non  Eugenio,  non  Vicere,  non  Francesi!’  A 
paper  was  presented  to  the  Senate,  beginning  with  the  words, 

‘  Spain  and  Germany  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  French ; 

‘  Italy  has  to  imitate  them.’  An  Italian  nobleman  present 
thrust  his  umbrella  through  the  portrait  of  Napoleon  by 
Appiani.  But  the  patriots  were  not  satisfied  with  this  blood¬ 
less  insult ;  the  populace  rushed  to  the  house  of  Prina,  one  of 
the  Italian  Ministers  of  Eugene,  seized  him,  half  stripped  him, 
and  threw  him  from  a  window.  Still  able  to  walk,  he  took 
refuge  in  a  wine-shop  near  the  Scala,  whence  he  was  torn  by 
the  mob,  tcho  beat  him  to  death  toith  their  umbrellas.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  retained  some  life  for  nearly  four  hours, 
says  Lord  Broughton ;  no  mortal  wound  was  found  on  his 
body ;  but  he  was  dragged  about  by  torch-light  until  ten  at 
night,  and  was  so  much  disfigured  that  no  one  could  identify 
the  corpse.  Prina  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  great  courage, 
and  great  honesty.  He  had  been  Minister  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia  and  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  But  he  was  preemi¬ 
nently  the  Italian  Minister  of  Napoleon,  and  as  the  Minister 
of  Napoleon  he  suffered,  at  the  hands  of  the  Milanese,  a  cruel 
and  ignominious  death. 

These  instances  may  suffice  to  show  what  was  done  by 
Napoleon  I.  for  Italian  nationality,  and  how  Italian  nationality 
repaid  the  agents  of  France. 

We  now  approach  a  topic  of  more  direct  practical  importance, 
since  it  is  one  on  which  this  pamphlet  propounds  actual  reme¬ 
dial  measures,  and  on  which  the  recent  negotiations  of  the  Great 
Powers  have  principally  turned — we  mean  the  condition  of  the 
government  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  evacuation  of  those 
States  by  the  French  and  Austrian  troops.  It  must,  however, 
here  be  remarked  that  if  the  arrangement  of  what  is  termed 
‘  the  Roman  difficulty’  was  the  real  or  the  principal  object  which 
the  French  Government  had  in  view,  the  language  of  this 
pamphlet,  the  armaments  of  that  Power,  the  expectations  held 
out  to  Sardinia  in  exchange  for  the  hand  of  a  Princess  of  the 
House  of  Savoy,  and  the  perturbation  caused  by  these  events 
throughout  Europe,  arc  circumstances  wholly  disproportioned  to 
the  result.  There  was  in  fact  no  obstacle  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
foreign  troops,  which  diplomacy  could  not  surmount.  As  long  ago 
as  the  Congress  of  Paris,  France  and  England  had  loudly  ex¬ 
pressed  their  desire  that  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  Papal  terri- 
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tories  should  cease,  and  Lord  Clarendon  added  that  the  problem 
which  it  was  urgent  to  solve  was  to  combine  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  with  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  this  solution 
was  only  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  an  administration 
which  should  rest  on  public  confidence  and  not  on  foreign 
armies.  Count  Buol  declared  that  he  completely  concurred  in 
the  language  of  the  French  Minister,  and  Baron  HUbner  addetl 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  to  withdraw 
its  troops  from  the  Legations  as  soon  as  such  a  measure  seemed 
feasible.  So  far  no  casus  belli  could  be  found  in  a  state  of 
things  which  was  as  much  to  be  deplored  on  the  part  of  France 
as  on  that  of  Austria.  The  French  troops  entered  Rome 
against  the  will  of  the  people,  for  they  entered  it  by  a  breach ; 
and  they  have  for  some  time  past  remained  there  against  the 
will  of  the  Pope,  whom,  without  conditions,  they  thought  fit  to 
restore.  Pius  IX.  absolutely  refused  to  submit  to  any  condi¬ 
tions,  and  declared  he  would  remain  at  Gaeta  if  he  was  not  to 
return  to  Rome  free  and  unfettered:  France,  therefore,  knew 
what  was  to  be  expected.  This  occupation  has  lasted  for  nine 
years,  and  it  certainly  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  authors 
of  that  expedition  to  represent  the  intrusion  of  foreign  armies  into 
Italy  as  a  cause  of  war,  or  to  complain  that  the  Pope’s  government 
has  not  been  induced  to  make  reforms.  1  he  Emperor  of  the 
French  probably  retains  the  same  opinion  which  he  expressed  in 
his  celebrated  letter  to  Edgar  Ney  :  but  as  long  as  it  has  suited 
his  own  interests  to  conciliate  the  clergy  and  to  seek  the  honour 
of  a  Pontifical  coronation,  all  Europe  knows  that  these  opinions 
have  not  been  inconveniently  pressed  upon  the  Vatican.  The 
zeal  of  France  in  the  cause  of  popular  reform  in  these  years  has  not 
been  so  great  that  she  has  any  right  to  represent  Austria  as  the 
sole  impediment  to  progress.  ‘  Austria,’  says  the  writer  of  this 
pamphlet,  ‘  is  condemned  to  oppose  an  indexible  resistance  to 

*  every  innovation.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  her  concurrence, 

*  and  without  it  nothing  can  be  done  at  Rome  or  at  Naples,  or 

*  wherever  her  power  is  feared.’  But  what  are  the  facts  dis¬ 
closed  in  this  very  pamphlet?  In  June,  1857,  the  French 
Government  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  certain  reforms 
in  the  Papal  States  —  the  establishment  of  aconsulta  to  vote  the 
taxes,  judicial  reforms,  and  an  amnesty.  To  this  proposal  the 
Austrian  Government  replied  by  a  counter-project,  differing,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  the  mode  of  effecting  these  objects, 
but  not  in  the  objects  to  be  effected.  Meanwhile  the  French 
Government  had  found  out  that  the  scheme  would  have  to  en¬ 
counter  the  most  violent  opposition  at  Rome  and  from  the 
clerical  party  in  France.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  therefore 
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again  desisted,  and  no  more  was  said  on  the  subject  until  this 
abortive  negotiation  was  brought  to  light  in  this  publication 
— the  truth  being  that  the  negotiation  was  dropped  not  by 
Austria  but  by  France  herself.  Lord  Cowley  obtained  from 
the  Court  of  Vienna  assurances  directly  opposed  to  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  the  pamphlet.  Austria  is  by  no  means  indisposed 
to  concur  with  the  other  Powers  in  recommending  to  the  Pope 
and  other  Italian  sovereigns  such  changes  as  may  be  practicable 
and  bcneiiciaL 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  the  government  of  the 
Papal  dominions  can  be  placed  on  a  liberal  footing  of  civil  go¬ 
vernment  are  enormous :  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  these 
difficulties  lie  mainly  in  the  jealousy  or  resistance  of  any  foreign 
Power ;  they  are,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  deeply  seated  in 
the  very  essence  of  the  institutions  it  is  proposed  to  reform. 
Let  us,  however,  first  observe  the  views  expressed  by  the  French 
writer  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  failure  of  the  reforms  which  were  attempted  by  Pius  IX. 
on  his  accession  has,  it  seems,  placed  him  in  presence  of  three 
difficulties. 

‘  The  first  of  these  difficulties  consists  in  the  existing  administration 
of  the  Roman  States,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Catholic 
authority  applied  to  temporal  interests.  The  laws  of  the  Church 
support  no  discussion  and  deserve  absolute  respect ;  they  ?nust  he 
regarded  as  an  emanation  of  the  Divine  Wisdom.  But  civil  society 
claims  its  own  legislation,  just  as  religious  society  demands  and  en¬ 
forces  that  which  belongs  to  it.  Canon  law,  inflexible  as  dogma, 
and  unchangeable  in  ages,  is  essentially  distinct  from  common  law, 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  society.  Canon  law  may 
have  introduced  the  order  and  precepts  of  theocracy  into  the  Capitu¬ 
laries  of  Charlemagne,  but  it  does  not  suffice  to  the  protection  and 
development  of  modern  society.  There  is,  however,  an  essential 
point,  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  dealing  with  thePontiflcal 
government,  the  fact  that  the  dominion  of  the  Church  and  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Roman  nation  are  held  and  exercised  by  the  same 
hand.  They  must  be  reconciled  without  being  confounded.  But  the 
entirely  clerical  character  of  the  Roman  government  is  an  absurdity, 
a  cause  of  discontent,  and  consequently  a  source  of  weakness  to  the 
Pope,  and  a  permanent  danger  of  revolution.’  (Pp,  26-8.) 

The  second  difficulty  is  that  the  Pope,  in  his  spiritual  cha¬ 
racter,  cannot  support  the  policy  he  would  be  bound,  as  an  Italian 
Prince,  to  follow ;  and  the  third  difficulty  is  that  of  creating  an 
efficient  native  Italian  army. 

As  Protestants  and  as  Liberals  we  should  view  without  regret 
the  application  of  a  thorough  and  radical  remedy  to  these  con¬ 
tradictions,  as  we  think  it  equally  objectionable  that  a  college  of 
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priests  should  govern  Central  Italy,  and  that  an  Italian  sove¬ 
reign  should  extend  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  foreign  nations. 
But  the  question  cannot  be  argued  by  Catholic  and  despotic 
Powers  on  this  ground.  Recognising  the  authority  of  the  Head 
of  the  Latin  Church — holding  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  are 
to  be  regarded  as  an  emanation  of  the  Divine  Wisdom — com¬ 
pelled  to  deal  with  the  Romish  clergy  as  a  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  their  own  dominions — bound  to  the  See  of  Rome  by 
concordats,  they  may  easily  be  driven  by  the  subtlety  of 
Rome  into  a  position  at  least  as  contradictory  and  perplexing  as 
that  in  which  they  endeavour  to  place  the  Pope. 

For  example,  what  are  in  Rome  the  limits  of  the  canon  law? 
Elsewhere  the  history  of  States  is  the  history  of  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  civil  and  clerical  power  —  between  common  and  canon 
law — in  which  the  lay  clement  has  happily  prevailed.  In  Rome 
no  such  contest  has  ever  arisen  ;  no  representatives  of  the  rights 
of  the  laity  have  ever  existed ;  the  canon  law  is  the  law  not 
only  of  the  Church  but  of  the  land.  Indeed,  the  first  principle 
of  that  law  is  that  the  divine  authority  it  claims  is  unrestricted, 
and  thus  it  controls  all  the  interests  of  society.  To  take  an 
example.  The  most  fruitful  sources  of  evil  and  corruption 
amongst  the  Roman  population  are  the  boundless  charitable 
endowments,  which  pauperise  the  city.  These  trusts  originated 
in  the  piety  or  the  superstition  of  churchmen,  who,  having  no 
direct  heirs,  or  not  having  testamentary  capacity,  thought  the 
best  use  of  their  property  was  to  create  charitable  institutions 
connected  with  the  religious  orders.  Another  consequence  has 
been  that  an  immense  extent  of  land  around  Rome  is  held  in 
mortmain,  and  that  the  tenures  of  land  are  in  so  deplorable  a 
state  that  the  peasantry  arc  reduced  to  squalid  destitution,  the 
landlords  are  necessitous,  and  the  land  itself  is  thrown  out  of 
cultivation. 

An  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  a  law  of  Mortmain,  and  a  Poor- 
law  Board,  acting  on  sound  principles  of  public  economy,  would, 
in  our  opinion,  do  more  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
States  than  any  amount  of  political  revolution.  Cardinal  Anto- 
nc-li,  who  is  himself  a  man  of  great  acuteness,  has  shown  this  to 
be  his  own  opinion  by  placing  the  finances  under  a  coiisulta  of 
laymen,  who  have  restored  the  currency  and  rendered  great 
services  to  that  department.  But  the  action  of  these  reforms  is 
very  much  limited  by  the  religious  character,  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  Papal  Government,  and  of  its  institutions  and  laws.  In 
such  a  state,  and  with  the  absolute  and  infinite  pretensions  of 
the  Church  as  a  church,  there  can  be  no  real  separation  of  autho¬ 
rity.  ‘  I  seek  in  vain,’  said  the  Emperor  Napoleon  (11th  Feb. 
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1804),  ‘  to  determine  the  limits  between  civil  and  religious 
‘  authority.  The  existence  of  those  limits  is  a  dream.’  It  is  so 
when  one  of  the  tw’o  Powers  claims  to  embrace  everything,  and 
to  hold  the  other  in  absolute  subjection  to  its  will.  But  this  is 
the  condition  of  Rome,  and  hence  the  efforts  made  to  reconsti¬ 
tute  the  Papal  Government  on  a  civil  basis  have  necessarily 
been  abortive  or  insincere.  In  the  10th  and  1 1th  Appendices 
to  the  second  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  M.  Guizot  has  recently 
republished  the  celebrated  Memorandum  of  the  21st  May  1831, 
recommending,  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Powers,  the  admission 
of  laymen  to  judicial  and  administrative  offices  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  edicts  of  reform  pro¬ 
mulgated  shortly  afterwards  by  Gregory  XVI.,  but  allowed  to 
fall  into  speedy  and  hopeless  abeyance.  To  these  documents  are 
added  a  letter  from  M.  Rossi,  of  the  10th  April  1832,  of  deep 
interest  and  consummate  ability,  in  which  he  points  out  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  finding  men  to  solve  the  problem,  and 
to  reconcile  a  repugnant  government  with  a  distrustful  people. 

Rossi  himself  was  such  a  man,  and  sixteen  years  later,  under 
his  own  administration,  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Roman 
States  were  confided  to  a  minister,  who  united  in  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  all  the  highest  qualities  for  such  a  task.  He  was 
a  layman,  but  sincerely  attached  to  the  Pope  he  served.  He 
was  a  jurist,  imbued,  not  with  the  obsolete  maxims  of  the  canon¬ 
ists,  but  with  the  soundest  principles  of  legislation,  political 
economy,  and  constitutional  freedom.  He  was  an  Italian,  ar¬ 
dent  for  the  greatness  and  independence  of  his  country,  but  his 
genius  had  been  nurtured  in  the  free  republics  of  Switzerland 
and  in  the  service  of  constitutional  France.  With  inexhaustible 
knowledge,  with  unsurpassed  eloquence,  with  dauntless  resolu¬ 
tion,  he  placed  these  gifts  at  the  service  of  Pius  IX.  and  of  the 
Roman  people.  For  six  tempestuous  months  he  held  his  course 
unmoved,  deceived  only  by  too  much  confidence  in  the  people  he 
governed.  In  return,  that  people  murdered  him,  at  the  instigation 
of  miscreants  who  talked  of  liberty.  No  deadlier  blow  was  ever 
aimed  at  Italian  liberty  than  that  which  struck  Peregrine  Rossi 
on  the  staircase  of  the  Roman  Cancelleria ;  and  in  the  foul  cata¬ 
logue  of  Italian  crimes  none  has  left  a  more  ineffaceable  stain.* 
The  failure  of  that  experiment,  and  the  disasters  that  followed. 


*  After  the  murder  the  body  of  Count  Rossi  was  conveyed  to  the 
adjoining  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  where  it  was  privately 
interred  by  his  early  friend  and  countryman  Tenerani,  the  sculptor, 
who  has  since  executed  a  bust  of  this  great  Italian,  which  has  been 
placed  over  his  tomb  by  order  of  Pius  IX.,  with  a  suitable  inscription. 
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have  left  small  hope  that  the  work  in  which  he  fell  will  be  per¬ 
formed  by  men  of  meaner  courage  and  lower  powers. 

To  secularise  the  Homan  admiuistration  is  in  fact  to  effect  a 
total  revolution  in  the  state  of  law  and  property  in  that  country 
—  and  this  is  to  be  done  without  the  existence  of  either  the  men 
or  the  things  by  which  such  a  change  is  to  be  worked.  Better 
far  would  it  have  been  to  let  the  Roman  Republic  run  its  course, 
which  might  at  least  have  swept  away  some  of  these  evils  with 
revolutionary  power,  than  to  cut  short  its  career  and  then  to 
bring  about  a  similar  revolution  by  the  pressure  of  foreign 
armies  on  the  Papal  authority.  Better  again  if  the  French  had 
assumed  the  administration  of  the  country  during  their  occupa¬ 
tion,  as  we  have  in  India  sometimes  assumed  the  administration 
of  provinces  falling  to  pieces  under  an  effete  ruler ;  but  to  restore 
the  Pope,  and  then  to  exact  from  the  Pope  that  which  he  cannot 
do  while  he  remains  Pope,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Nor  is  anytliing  to  be  obtained  from  the  Papal  Court,  and 
especially  from  the  present  Pontiff,  by  violence.  Rome  knows 
that  her  spiritual  power  is  never  greater  than  in  the  extreme 
of  physical  weakness.  When  pursued,  she  takes  refuge,  as  it 
were,  in  another  element and  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Pope  may  be  driven  from  his  own  territories,  he  retains,  by  the 
organisation  of  the  Romish  hierarcliy,  a  power  superior  to  that 
of  every  State  which  acknowledges  his  sway.  Foreign  inter¬ 
vention  is  no  doubt  the  curse  of  Italy.  But  the  usurped 
authority  of  Italian  priests,  claiming  supremacy  in  foreign 
nations  and  owning  no  complete  allegiance,  save  to  their  Italian 
head,  is  a  form  of  intervention  not  less  repugnant  to  freedom 
and  national  independence  all  over  the  world.  That  is  the 
fatal  cause  which  renders  the  affairs  of  Central  Italy  of  such 
paramount  interest  to  the  Catholic  States  ;  and  as  long  as  that 
great  engine  of  superstition  and  despotic  government,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  overshadows  a  great  portion  of  the  earth,  it 
is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  central  seat  of  its  power  can 
become  enlightened  and  free.  The  consistency  and  sagacity  of 
the  views  entertained  by  the  author  of  the  French  pamphlet 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  his  grand  scheme  for  the 
regeneration  of  Italy  contemplates  the  formation  of  a  general 
Italian  confederation  with  the  Pope  at  the  head  of  it.  The 
passage  defies  translation  : — 

‘  Aujourd’hui,  comme  il  y  a  onze  ans,  on  ne  peut  concevoir  qu’une 
ligue  italienne  dont  le  centre  serait  a  Rome,  et  dont  le  Pape  aurait 
la  pr^sidence.  La  pr^seance  de  Rome  sur  les  autres  villes  de  la  Pe- 
ninsule  est  consacree  par  le  temp?,  par  la  gloire,  par  I’admiration  et 
la  piete  de  tons  les  peuples.  La  preseance  du  Pape  resulte  de  son 
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titre  de  pontife;  xl  represente  la  souveraineti  eternelle  de  Dieu,  et  ce 
caractcre  auguste  permet  aux  plus  grands  rois  de  s’incliner  devant 
lui.  Ce  n’est  pas  un  muitre  ;  c’est  un  pere.’  (P.  59.) 

So  that  after  having  shown  that  tlie  Papal  authority  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  providing  for  the  wants  and  interests  of  modern  society, 
we  are  told  that  the  result  of  a  French  intervention  in  Italy  is 
to  extend  to  the  whole  country  the  blessings  now  enjoyed  by  the 
subjects  of  the  Pope.  We  shall  no  longer  detain  our  readers  with 
the  consideration  of  this  pamphlet,  which  owes  its  importance 
entirely  and  exclusively  to  the  indications  of  authorship  stamped 
upon  it.  If  there  were  in  France  a  free  press,  it  would  not 
devolve  upon  us  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  this  romance,  which 
its  author  is  pleased  to  compare  with  the  lofty  conceptions  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  First  Napoleon.  If  there  were  a  voice  in 
the  mute  and  servile  Assemblies,  now  styled  a  French  Legis¬ 
lature,  that  voice  would  be  heard  protesting  with  the  force  of 
unanimous  conviction  against  schemes  so  unfruitful  of  good 
to  Italy,  so  perilous  to  France,  so  menacing  to  Europe. 
Indeed,  at  no  former  time,  has  France  had  more  reason  to  feel 
what  a  country  loses,  which  loses  the  right  of  speaking  and 
acting  on  its  own  behalf.  As  M.  Guizot  has  recently  observed 
in  the  admirable  second  volume  of  his  ‘  Memoirs  of  his  own 
‘  time,’  from  1830  to  1848  many  real  causes  of  war,  many 
international  difficulties,  arose  between  the  States  of  Europe. 
War  was  avoided  by  the  publicity  and  freedom  of  debate, 
which  enabled  the  existing  Government  to  defend  the  cause  of 
peace  and  to  consult  the  permanent  interests  of  the  nation  by 
the  force  of  argument  and  the  might  of  public  opinion.  How 
different  is  now  the  state  of  that  country  !  War  itself  might  be 
resolved  upon  in  the  secret  mind  of  a  single  individual  —  the 
faith  of  the  Empire  might  be  pledged  by  clandestine  engage¬ 
ments  resting  on  considerations  of  personal  advantage — the 
objects  of  such  a  contest  might  be  puerile  or  hopeless  —  the 
motives  of  it  might  be  the  dread  of  assassination  or  of  that 
unrest  in  which  despotic  and  usurped  authority  sees  the  aveng¬ 
ing  phantoms  of  its  former  victims — the  fate  of  the  world  might 
again  turn  on  some  incident  as  trivial  as  a  slight  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour  or  Louvois’  jealousy  of  an  architect :  but  what 
of  all  this?  The  nation  is  led  blindfold  to  the  brink  of  a 
precipice.  Its  freedom  of  action  is  gone. 

Yet  even  now  it  is  satisfactory  to  perceive  how  much  those 
military  passions,  which  have  so  often  convulsed  the  world,  have 
lost  their  influence  on  the  population  of  France.  We  ventured 
to  remark  in  April,  1857,  that  the  period  of  their  social  history, 
which  rendered  the  French  eager  combatants  and  ambitious 
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as8:iilant8,  is  passed,  and  that  no  people  are  less  disposed  at  the 
present  day  to  plunge  into  war  or  less  able  to  meet  the  pro¬ 
tracted  drain  of‘  a  £uro])ean  struggle.*  The  force  of  these  ob¬ 
servations  has  been  illustrated  in  a  most  striking  manner  since 
the  1st  of  January.  In  vain  were  appeals  addressed  to  a  chi¬ 
valrous  people  in  the  name  of  Italian  wrongs  and  national  honour. 
In  vain  did  M.  Delangle  exhort  his  prefects  to  support  ])ublic 
opinion  at  the  height  of  absolute  confidence  in  the  Emperor, 
although  the  country  might  be  unable  to  reach  the  lofty  scope 
of  his  designs.  From  every  part  of  France,  from  every  class  in 
France,  a  protest,  deep  though  not  loud,  rose  against  unprovoked 
and  unnecessary  war.  The  Princess,  whose  marriage  seemed 
to  be  the  prelude  of  such  calamities,  was  received  with  appalling 
silence  aud  unbending  coldness  in  the  splendid  avenues  of  Paris : 

‘  Sanguine  Trojano  et  Rutulo  dotabere,  virgo, 

Et  Belluna  manet  te  pronuba.’ 

The  material  interests  on  which  the  Empire  had  hitherto  rested 
have  quenched  the  adventurous  disposition  to  contend  for  the 
rights  of  civilisation  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  Conscription, 
taxes,  the  ravages  of  war,  the  loss  of  security,  lowered  in  porten¬ 
tous  gloom  over  the  land.  Even  the  servile  and  powerless  Senate 
and  Legislative  body  hesitated  to  give  a  blind  assent  to  a  budget 
framed  in  obvious  contradiction  to  the  military  preparations  of 
the  Government,  and  from  every  part  of  the  Empire  arrived 
the  strongest  protests  against  hostilities  wantonly  threatened  in 
defiance  of  the  true  interests  of  France.  No  event  has  ever  oc¬ 
curred  more  strongly  to  demonstrate  the  salutary  effect  of  peace 
and  civilisation  in  disarming  the  ambition  of  rulers.  The  F rench 
have  now  too  much  to  lose  for  them  to  risk  it  with  impunity; 
and  Louis  Napoleon  had  utterly  miscalculated  the  effect  of  his 
own  policy  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  say,  as  the  ‘  Moniteur’  has  lately  done,  that  the  recent  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  arsenal  of  France  has  solely  been  directed  to  maintain 
her  |)eace  esbiblishments,  is  to  say  in  other  terms  that  her  ])eace 
establisliments  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land  are  now  war  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  most  formidable  nature.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
temperate  remonstrances  and  the  firm  attitude  of  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  repugnance  of  France,  may  have  averted 
the  dreadful  calamities  which  these  preparations  portended.  We 
shall  be  told  that  these  are  idle  fears,  and  that  if  such  schemes 
have  ever  been  formed  they  are  now  abandoned.  God  grant  it 
may  be  so,  and  that  we  may  not  in  our  time  witness  so  atrocious 
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and  unprovoked  an  outbreak  of  military  barbarism  against  the 
interests  of  civilisation  and  peace.  Talk  of  ‘pacifying  Italy’ I 
Talk  of  the  glory  of  defending  ‘  the  nationality  of  a  people  and 
‘  the  independence  of  the  Papacy  !  ’  Why,  if  the  accumulation 
of  armies,  and  fleets,  and  stores  of  war,  have  any  meaning  in 
connexion  with  the  political  objects  this  pamphlet  avows,  they 
mean  that  Italy  is  once  more  to  be  overrun  with  hordes  of 
foreign  soldiers,  and  that  the  welfare  of  all  Europe  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  reckless  and  wilful  enterprises  of  a  single 
family.  Unhappily,  whichever  course  be  now  pursued  by 
France,  irreparable  mischief  has  been  already  done.  The  hopes 
and  passions  of  the  ludians  have  been  excited  to  a  point  which 
renders  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  that  peninsula  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  and  the  task  of  conciliation  all  but  impos¬ 
sible.  Whether  they  be  aided  or  abandoned,  from  intervention 
or  from  non-intervention,  they  will  equally  suffer ;  and  the  day 
will  come  when  they  may  again  regard  the  calm,  though  unwel¬ 
come,  counsels  of  England  with  more  confidence  than  they  can 
place  in  the  promises  of  France. 

It  is  not  for  us  here  to  anticipate  what  duties  sueh  a  state  of 
things  may  hereafter  impose  on  the  Government  of  this  eoun- 
try  ;  enough  that  for  the  present  British  statesmen  of  all  parties 
have  nobly  concurred  in  declaring  our  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  faith  of  treaties,  and  have  employed  all  our  influence  to  re¬ 
strain  France  and  Piedmont  from  war,  —  to  dispose  Austria  to 
forbearance  and  concession.  But,  ere  we  conclude,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  make  some  observations  on  the  effects  of  these 
occurrences  on  the  relations  of  France  with  Great  Britain. 

The  alliance  which  has  now  happily  prevailed  for  so  many 
years  between  the  Crown  of  England  and  the  different  forms  of 
government  that  have  succeeded  each  other  in  France,  has  never 
rendered  greater  services  to  Europe  than  since  the  accession  of 
the  present  Emperor  to  power  On  the  one  hand  it  has  strictly 
maintained  the  conditions  of  the  territorial  settlement  of  Europe 
and  of  peace ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  these  conditions  were 
violated  by  Russia,  it  signally  chastised  the  offender,  and  gave 
an  example  of  disinterested  adherence  to  the  public  law  of 
Europe.  United  on  these  principles,  the  authority  of  the  Wes¬ 
tern  Powers  was  irresistible,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  pro¬ 
bability  that  it  would  be  assailed.  We  acknowledge  with  plea¬ 
sure  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  has 
adhered  to  these  principles  in  his  relations  with  ourselves,  and 
we  regret  that  opinions  of  a  different  character  should  ever 
have  been  published  under  his  sanction.  Nor  do  we  question 
the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  maintain  the  most  amicable  relations 
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witli  Enjrland,  not  only  because  he  has  recolleetions  attaching 
him  to  this  country,  but  because  the  alliance  of  England  is  pre¬ 
eminently  advantageous,  and  the  opposition  of  England  would 
be  preeminently  injurious,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  designs  of 
policy  which  are  formed,  with  more  or  less  of  consistency,  in 
his  mind.  The  very  first  section  of  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
and  many  other  circumstances,  prove  his  extreme  desire  to  as¬ 
sociate  England  in  his  Italian  policy,  or,  if  he  fail  in  obtain¬ 
ing  her  co-oiKjration,  to  obtain  her  acquiescence  and  entire  neu¬ 
trality.  No  circumstances  can  ever  be  so  favourable  to  the 
prosecution  of  any  course  of  policy  directed  by  France  against 
any  of  the  Continental  Powers,  as  the  assistance,  or  even  the 
abstinence,  of  England ;  for  the  exercise  of  her  maritime 
power  depends  altogether  on  the  concurrence  or  neutrality  of 
England.  Disposing  at  once  of  an  army  and  a  fleet,  both  of 
first-rate  magnitude,  France  is  incontestably  more  powerful 
than  any  other  single  continental  State,  defended  by  its  army 
alone.  It  is  in  fact  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  which  turns 
the  scale  and  secures  the  balance  of  power — without  it  the 
naval  power  of  France  would  be  absolute  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  scarcely  less  so  on  other  seas.  As  long,  therefore,  as  F ranee 
possesses  an  assurance  of  the  co-operation  or  acquiescence  of  this 
country,  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  State,  and  she  may 
bring  to  bear  on  any  maritime  State  modes  of  attack  of  a  very 
novel  and  formidable  character.  To  obtain  that  assurance  is 
therefore  of  incalculable  advantage  to  France. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  has  taken  some  pains  to  per¬ 
suade  people  in  this  country  that  he  has  laboured  with  great 
energy  to  curb  the  violent  passions  which  would  otherwise  break 
out  in  France  with  irresistible  hostility  against  the  English; 
and  that  he  has  made  sacrifices  and  stifi^  prejudices  which, 
without  his  influence,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  alliance. 
We  have  even  heard  politicians  on  this  side  the  Channel  echo 
this  assertion,  and  maintain  that  it  is  mainly  on  the  good  faith 
and  good  will  of  the  Emperor  that  the  alliance  rests.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  disparage  in  the  slightest  degree  the  persistence 
and  fidelity'  the  Emperor  has  undoubtedly  shown  in  maintaining 
amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  we 
say  with  the  greatest  sincerity  that  nothing  in  his  reign  does 
him  more  honour  than  his  wise  and  steadfast  resolution  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  and  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  greatest 
Powers  of  the  earth.  But  we  should  feel  less  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  this  alliance  than  we  do  if  we  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  personal  and  not  a  national  matter.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  has  the  high  merit  of  having  repudiated  those 
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traditions  of  the  Empire  which  might  have  seemed  to  breathe 
hostility  to  England :  but  he  certainly  did  not  invent  the  al¬ 
liance  of  the  two  nations.  It  began  immediately  after  the  Re¬ 
volution  of  1830,  and  the  principal  study  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  Ministers  was  to  uphold  the  principles  of  that  alliance,  until, 
in  an  evil  hour,  they  unwisely  sacrificed  it  to  increase  their 
influence  by  a  marriage  in  Spain.  The  same  relations  were 
maintained  with  M.  de  Lamartine  and  General  Cavaignac  under 
the  Republic,  and  both  of  those  statesmen  freely  admitted  that 
they  found  the  advantages  of  foreign  intervention  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  treaties  of  1815  would  be  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  loss  of  the  support  and  goodwill  of  England. 
The  alliance  has  often  been  assailed ;  it  has  sometimes  been  put 
in  jeopardy  ;  but  it  has  survived  a  long  series  of  extraordinary 
revolutions,  because  in  the  main  it  is  of  real  advantage  to  the 
welfare  of  both  nations.  On  our  side  we  certainly  ask  of  France 
no  sacrifices  affecting  in  the  slightest  degree  her  rights,  her  in¬ 
terests,  or  her  honour,  for  we  well  know  that  any  such  exigency 
would  instantly  be  fatal  to  our  friendship  with  so  sensitive  and 
high-spirited  a  people.  The  line  of  policy  we  recommend  for 
our  common  guidance,  and  which  we  ourselves  pursue,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  which  the  true  interests  of  France,  and  the  earnest 
wishes  of  the  great  bulk  of  ber  own  population,  equally  pre¬ 
scribe — it  may  be  described  in  one  maxim  of  the  Roman  jurists, 

‘  Sic  utere  tuo,  ut  alien  um  non  laedas.’  And  it  cannot  escape 
the  intelligence  of  the  French  people  that  the  enormous  progress 
they  have  made,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  during 
forty-five  years  of  peace,  is  infinitely  more  conducive  to  their  in¬ 
dividual  and  collective  advantage  than  anything  which  the  most 
successful  war  could  by  possibility  have  conferred  on  them. 
We  are  satisfied  that  this  lesson  has  sunk  deep  into  their  minds, 
and  that  viewing  all  war  with  uneasiness  approaching  to  aver¬ 
sion,  the  war  which  France  is  least  disposed  to  engage  in  is  a 
war  with  this  country. 

If  the  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers  has  been  shaken  or 
put  in  jeopardy,  it  is  by  the  same  cause  which  threatened  the 
peace  of  Europe.  As  long  as  the  policy  of  the  tw’o  States  is 
frank  and  open  —  directed  to  objects  w'hich  we  are  proud  to 
avow,  like  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  Italy  —  and  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  selfish  aggrandisement,  like  the  alliance 
of  1854  —  there  is  no  reason  we  should  not  pursue  these 
objects  in  common.  But  from  the  moment  the  ruler  of  France 
is  supposed  to  entertain  a  separate  policy  of  his  own,  he  shakes 
the  confidence  of  foreign  governments,  he  rouses  passions  which 
he  may  not  always  be  able  to  allay,  and  he  assumes  the  un- 
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divided  responsibility  of  proceedings  which  are  as  odious  to  his 
own  subjects  as  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Of  the  Congress  which  is  said  to  be  about  to  assemble  it  is 
premature  to  speak,  for  a  Congress  is  proverbially  slow  in  its 
motions  and  uncertain  in  its  results.  If  the  principal  object  is 
to  enable  France  and  Sardinia  to  recede  with  honour  from  a 
position  that  threatened  immediate  hostilities,  all  the  world 
readily  assents  to  that  suggestion.  And  if  any  specific  cause  of 
quarrel  can  be  said  to  exist  between  these  States  and  Austria, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  endeavour  to  remove  it. 
But  we  are  as  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  precise  point  which  the 
representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  are  called  upon  to  decide, 
and  we  are  not  yet  certain  that  the  meeting  of  this  Congress  will 
ever  take  place. 

Is  it  probable  that  any  adequate  results  will  be  obtained?  The 
misfortune  of  the  Italians  is,  that  not  content  with  pursuing  ob¬ 
jects  which  are  desirable  and  attainable,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
patriotic  party,  in  all  its  different  shades,  alms  at  changes  which 
are  at  present  of  impossible  attainment,  and  which  would  not  be 
less  impossible  even  if  the  great  obstacle  of  foreign  dominion  were 
removed.  The  action  of  a  Congress  is  necessarily  limited  by 
principles  essentially  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  national  party. 
If  concessions  are  made  by  Austria  on  some  points,  she  would 
require  on  other  points  a  fresh  sanction,  and  perhaps  increased 
security,  to  her  rights:  and  though  measures  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  Italy  may  be  adopted,  in  the 
present  temper  of  that  country  increased  freedom  will  only 
augment  the  passion  of  nationality.  We  cannot  tlierefore 
anticipate  from  the  intended  Congress  any  results  which  will 
effectually  remove  the  grievances  of  Italy,  and  it  is  possible 
that  divisions  of  opinion  may  arise  affording  a  pretext  for  war 
which  is  now  wanting.  The  agitation  of  the  last  three  months 
is  by  no  means  terminated  by  this  expedient;  and  until  a 
general  measure  of  disarmament  has  been  adopted  by  the  Great 
Powers,  Europe  will  not,  we  fear,  revert  to  its  normal  state  of 
mutual  confidence  and  repose. 

The  anxiety  excited  by  the  relations  of  Austria  and  France 
in  Italy,  and  by  the  causes  we  have  here  passed  jin  review,  is, 
we  confess,  largely  augmented  by  the  condition  of  the  British 
Government  —  by  the  dissolution  of  the  British  Parliament — 
and  by  the  character  of  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Yet  it  is  at  this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  —  we  might 
almost  say,  assigning  this  crisis  as  his  principal  motive  —  that 
Lord  Derby  has,  with  unparalleled  rashness,  dissolved  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  thrown  the  very  existence  of  the  Government 
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for  the  next  two  months  into  doubt  and  impotence.  To  assert 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable 
determination  that  it  is  of  high  consequence  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  to  keep  the  direction  of  these  negotiations  in  the  hands 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  a  jest 
alike  unworthy  of  the  position  and  the  wit  of  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown.  He,  as  well  as  every  other  man  in  this  country, 
knows  that  the  month  of  June  will  not  be  far  advanced  when 
the  present  Cabinet  must  render  an  account  of  their  proceedings 
to  a  House  of  Commons,  far  less  disposed  than  any  they  have 
yet  met,  to  judge  those  proceedings  with  lenity.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Administration  has  lost  the  support  in  its  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  which  tlie  late  Parliament  generously  extended  to  it. 
By  this  mischievous  and  unprofitable  expedient  of  a  dissolu¬ 
tion,  which  suspends  the  whole  course  of  public  affairs,  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  deliberately  placed  their  own 
power  and  infiuence,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  in  abeyance, 
until  the  result  of  the  elections  shall  have  determined  their  fate. 
For  upwards  of  thirty-five  days,  from  the  prorogation  of  one 
Parliament  to  the  assembling  of  another,  and  at  the  most 
critical  time  whether  for  negotiation  or  for  hostilities,  no  Par¬ 
liament  whatever  can  be  called  together.  The  state  of  foreign 
affairs,  far  from  being  any  ground  of  a  dissolution,  is  in  truth 
one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  against  it ;  for  at  the 
very  moment  when  a  strong  Government  may  be  most  re¬ 
quired  in  our  foreign  relations.  Ministers  will  probably  be  in 
the  condition  of  a  culprit  between  judgment  and  execution  — 
the  adverse  decision  of  the  country  being  already  entered 
against  them,  although  some  weeks  must  elapse  before  the 
new  Parliament  can  assemble  to  inflict  their  doom.  The  clear 
and  resolute  will  of  a  powerful  administration,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  this  country,  might  produce  results  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  advantage  to  the  maintenance  of  peace;  whereas  the 
language  they  have  held,  and  the  conduct  they  have  pursued, 
is  not  of  a  character  to  exercise  any  preponderating  influence 
on  the  Continent.  But  whilst  we  deeply  lament  this  state  of 
affairs  at  home,  truth  and  policy  urge  us  to  declare  that  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  English  statesmen  of  any 
party  on  the  substance  of  the  great  principles  which  regulate  our 
foreign  alliances.  One  great  end  is  common  to  all  alike  :  and 
though  some  may  cling  with  greater  tenacity  to  the  rights  of 
authority,  and  some  may  sympathise  more  warmly  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  oppressed,  the  practical  object  of  every  Foreign 
Minister  of  this  country  is  identically  the  same  —  to  maintain 
the  faith  of  the  Crown  inviolate  and  to  oppose  every  aggression 
"On  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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NOTE 

ON  THE  COMPLICITY  OF  LIBERIANS  IN  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

We  have  received  a  communication,  dated  Monrovia,  January  5. 
1859,  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Roberts,  late  President  of  Liberia,  in  which 
that  gentleman  complains  of  certain  statements  relating  to  his  own 
alleged  participation  in  slave-trading  transactions,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  Journal  in  October  last  (vol.  cviii.  p.  557.).  These 
statements  were  cited  by  us  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bacon,  an 
American  physician  of  the  highest  character,  who  related  in  ‘  the 
‘New  York  Day  Book,’  of  July  11.  and  15.  1848,  what  he  had  seen 
during  his  residence  in  Liberia.  After  quoting  the  passages  referred 
to,  Mr.  Roberts  proceeds  in  these  words :  — 

‘Now,  Sir,  this  is  all  very  specious  indeed;  but  believe  me  the  whole 
story  of  slave-trade  complicity  on  my  part  with  Pedro  Blanco  or  any  other 
slave  trader  is  wholly  false.  1  never  in  my  life  saw  or  had  the  slightest 
correspondence  with  Pedro  Blanco  or  any  one  else  in  his  name  or  on  his 
behalf.  I  never  visited  Pedro  Blanco's  slave  establishment,  or  any  other, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  it.  I  never,  in  any  respect  ichatecer, 
acted  as  agent  or  factor  for  Pedro  Blanco  or  any  other  slave  trader.  1  was 
never  employed  in  purchasing  condemned  vessels  at  Sierra  Leone  or  else¬ 
where,  fur  the  use  of  Blanco  or  any  other  slave  trader.  I  did  purchase  at 
Sierra  Leone,  I  think  in  1837, —  and  the  only  purchase  of  a  vessel  I  was 
ever  concerned  in  at  that  place  —  a  schooner  for  the  trading  firm  of  which 
I  was  a  partner,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  we  had  a  few  weeks  before  lost 
by  shipwreck ;  and  which  newly  purchased  schooner  we  christened  the  “Mon¬ 
rovia,’'  and  had  her  employed  for  some  time  in  the  coasting  trade,  when 
it  was  concluded  to  sell  her,  and  procure  another  better  suited  to  our  pur¬ 
pose.  She  was  accordingly  sold  to  a  gentleman,  as  far  as  we  knew,  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  slave  trade.  Subsequently,  however,  this  vessel, 
without  any  agency  whatever  on  my  part,  fell  into  the  hands,  I  believe,  of 
Pedro  Blanco.  Whether  or  no  she  conveyed  slaves  to  the  Havannah,  I 
positively  have  no  knowledge.’ 

To  this  declaration  is  annexed  a  certificate  signed  by  seventeen 
of  the  principal  persons  in  Liberia  to  the  effect  that  the  subscribers 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  complicity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Roberts  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  their  belief,  the  foregoing 
statement  is  entitled  to  full  and  implicit  credit. 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Roberts,  and  at  his  request,  we  publish  this  con¬ 
tradiction  ;  but  the  question  rests  between  himself  and  Dr.  Bacon, 
not  between  himself  and  this  Journal.  In  1848,  a  similar  denial  of 
the  charge  against  the  authorities  in  Liberia  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Roberts  and  Mr.  Pinney  to  the  American  journals,  to  which  Dr. 
Bacon  replied  with  great  minuteness  in  the  very  articles  of  the  ‘  New 
‘  York  Day  Book,’  to  which  we  referred. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  complicity  of  the  authorities  in  Liberia 
in  the  French  slave  trade  on  the  African  coast  (which  is  not  adverted 
to  by  Mr.  Roberts  in  his  letter  to  ourselves),  we  may  here  remark 
that  the  facts  relied  on  by  this  Journal  were  corroborated  by  the 
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Hon.  James  H.  Hammond,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  at  Barnwell  Court  House,  New  York,  on 
the  29th  October  last,  before  the  Euinbcrgii  Review  for  that 
month  had  reached  America.  The  President  of  the  Colonisa¬ 
tion  Society,  Mr.  Latrobe,  of  Baltimore,  has  endeavoured  to  refute 
these  statements  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hammond.  A 
further  contradiction  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  complicity  of  the 
Liberians  in  the  affair  of  the  ‘  Regina  Coeli,’  as  set  forth  in  the 
Official  Report  of  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  to  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  June  18th,  1858  — which  Report 
was  quoted  and  relied  on  by  Lord  Malmesbury  in  the  House  of 
Lords  —  has  been  addressed  by  Mr.  Roberts  to  Benjamin  CoateS 
Esq.  of  Philadelphia.  And  on  the  6th  January,  1859,  in  answer  to 
a  Resolution  of  the  Liberian  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  that  Republic  addressed  to  the  House  a  message  relating  to 
the  whole  French  system  of  emigration  on  that  coast,  and  denying  in 
the  most  positive  language  the  statements  of  the  French  officers  and 
agents  concerned  in  that  neffirious  transaction.  Our  limits  forbid 
us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  controversy,  which  are  numerous 
and  complicated  ;  but  in  justice  to  all  parties  we  are  anxious  to 
make  it  known,  tliat  whatever  the  conduct  of  some  persons  in  Liberia 
may  have  been,  the  authorities  of  that  State  now  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  deny,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  charge  of  complicity 
in  the  slave  trade,  brouglit  against  them  in  the  Reports  of  the  French 
agents.  We  hope  those  Reports  may  be  disavowed  by  the  French 
as  well  as  the  Liberian  Government;  for  the  transaction  is  alike 
discreditable  to  both  parties.  But  the  President  of  the  Colo¬ 
nisation  Society  himself  ‘  begins  by  admitting,  that  if  Captain 
‘  Simon  was  urged  to  obtain  what  emigrants  he  wmnted  within  the 
‘jurisdiction  of  Liberia,  and  if  he  paid,  beforehand,  for  the  privilege 
‘  of  doing  so,  then  France  and  Liberia  were  accomplices  in  an  attempt 
‘  to  revive,  practically,  the  slave-trade.’  These  are  Mr.  Latrobe’s 
own  words;  and  in  using  them  he  is  aw'are  that  the  facts  he  disputes 
are  known  in  Europe,  and  have  obtained  credence  here,  on  the 
official  authority  of  the  French  Government. 


iVo.  CCXXIII.  will  he  published  early  in  July. 
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